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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


G. J. will find a list of the Councits 
oF THE CuuRCH in Sir Harris Nicolas’s 
Chronology of History (Lardner’s Cyclo- 
peedia), pp. 201—253. They amount in 
number to 1,582. Their decisions are 
contained in collections which extend to 
very many ponderous folio volumes. Our 
correspondent will perceive that the sub- 
ject he suggests is too vast for any maga- 
zine. We would refer him for information 
respecting it to the article ‘‘ Councils”’ 
in the Suppt. to the Penny Cyclopedia. 

Q. sends us the following ANECDOTE in 
connection with what he says Mr. Hallam 
terms the great opprobrium of the Church 
of the Middle Ages, and Mr. Borrow de- 
signates as the “ DEATH-BED ROBBERIES ”’ 
by which so much wealth was acquired by 
ecclesiastics. ‘* Of course,’’ as our cor- 
respondent remarks, “ nothing of the kind 
is likely to recur in our own days,’’ but 
he thinks such facts ought not to be over- 
looked at a time when people are so 
anxiously investigating and reviving the 
peculiarities of the church of our fore- 
fathers. The authority for the following 


story is Harl. MS. 1226. 
‘* A friar coming to visit a great man in 
his sickness, and finding him past memory, 


took opportunity, according to the custom 
of the times, to make provision for the 
monastery whereof he was; and finding 
that the sick man could only speak some 
one syllable, which was for the most part 
‘yea’ or ‘nay,’ in an imperfect voice, 
forthwith took upon him to make his will; 
and demanding of him—‘ Will you give 
such a piece of land to our house to pray 
for your soul?’ the dying man sounded 
‘Yea.’ Then he asked him, ‘ Will you 
give such land to the maintenance of lights 
to Our Lady?’ The sound was again 
‘Yea :’ whereupon he boldly asked him 
many such questions. The son and heir 
standing by, and hearing his land going 
away so fast by his father’s word ‘ Yea,’ 
thought fit to ask one question as well as 
the friar, which was, ‘Shall I take a 
cudgel and beat this friar out of the 
chamber?’ The sick man’s answer was 
again ‘ Yea,’ which the son quickly per- 
formed, and saved unto himself his father’s 
1 nds.” 

T. H. D. inquires—‘‘ What was the 
work, and where does it now exist, which 
was illustrated by ENGRAVINGS executed 
by all the sons and daughters of Lovis 
Pui.iprr?’’ We are ourselves unable to 
inform him. Perhaps some of our corre- 
spondents can do so. Louis Philippe 
himself was particularly partial to the art 
of engraving, regarding it as excellently 
adapted for the cultivation of the popular 


taste, and also as tending to render in- 
destructible works of art which are liable 
to total destruction so long as they exist 
in a single copy. All his family were 
skilful in the art of engraving, the Princess 
Marie particularly so. We have heard of 
a single plate which was the result of their 
joint labours, but never of the work alluded 
to by T. H. D. 

The Roman altar, inscribed Dis Mounti- 
bus, which was described in our January 
Magazine, p. 2, by Mr. John Bell of 
Gateshead, is engraved in the Rev. Mr. 
Bruce’s volume on the Roman Wall, which 
was reviewed in our last number. But 
Mr. Bruce (p. 415) has erroneously de- 
scribed it as having been found at the 
station Vindobala, now Rutchester. It 
was found at Rochester in Redesdale, the 
site of the station Bremenium, in the year 
1832, but was not presented to the Anti- 
quarian Society of Newcastle until 1850. 

We have been kindly informed that the 
book entitled ‘* Oxford and Locke, 1829,”’ 
enumerated amongst the works of Lorp 
NvuGEnt, and attributed to him in our 
Magazine for Jan. p. 92, was really written 
by the late Lord Grenville. 

A correspondent has sent us a copy of 
a poem, extending to about 200 lines, said 
to have been written by Er1sAn FENTON 
at the age of 16, entitled ‘‘ Cleopatra, 
in imitation of Chaucer.’’ Imitation of 
Chaucer in these lines there is not the 
slightest, nor merit of any kind sufficient 
to render them worthy of publication. If 
Fenton had not improved greatly upon 
these boyish lines, the advice of Cibber, 
that he should seek in some honest labour 
the support which he could not hope to 
obtain from poetry, would have been es- 
teemed kind instead of insolent. 

We have considered the observations of 
M.B.A.A.S. with attention, and honour 
him for the evident kindness which has 
dictated them, but we cannot change our 
opinion upon the subject to which he 
refers. The books published by archzo- 
logical societies should diffuse sound know- 
ledge, and lead to the formation of a 
correct taste and an accurate judgment. 

We have received several further com- 
munications respecting ‘‘ Jerusalem, my 
happy home !’’ and shall next month state 
the result of some fresh inquiries upon 
the subject. In the meantime any in- 
formation will be most acceptable. 

In Jan. p. 81, for Moyle read Mayle ; 
in Feb. p. 205, Mrs. Edmund Peel’s name 
was Emily, not Jane: Mr. Peel has left 
issue three sons, Robert, Edmund, and 
William. | . 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF ENGLISH HISTORICAL LITERATURE. 


I. ACCESSIBILITY OF OUR HisToRICAL MATERIALS, 


1. Tue Strate Parer Orrice. 


THE genius of the present age is 
pre-eminently historical. The fact is 
evidenced by our literature, which 
speaks for itself, as well as by the way 
in which historical considerations in- 
fluence the determination of the most 
important public questions. A few 
years ago, in the midst of the fervour 
of a great movement, we were assured 
that the records of the past were as 
valueless as an old almanac. History 
has avenged herself upon those who 
made the reckless assertion. Her 
authority as a teacher is now univer- 
sally recognised, whilst her impugners, 
almost before their time, have become 
a portion of that past which they so 
unjustly depreciated. 

he historical predilections of the 
present generation are obvious, not 
only amongst ourselves but through- 
out the whole civilized world. In the 
midst of their political troubles, the 
statesmen of France, of Germany, and 
of Italy, look to the past for guiding 
light, and even the mighty Confedera- 
tion which throws its broad shadow 
across the Atlantic has begun to peer 
into the dimness of by-gone centuries, 
and to gather together with affectionate 
reverence the scattered traces of the 
lineage of their puritan forefathers. 
Wherever we turn, we find evidences 
that the historical spirit triumphs, and 
that the enlightened curiosity which 
man should always feel respecting the 
history of his race is felt universally. 
A contempt for antiquity is rightly 
considered as the mark of a mean and 





narrow intellect, of an uneducated and 
illiberal mind. 

At such a period it becomes us to 
consider how far we are acting up to 
the requirements of the age. What is” 
the present state of our historical 
literature? Are our historical writers 
alive to the importance of their calling, 
and to its responsibility? Are the 
rendering us better acquainted with 
historical truth, or is that which is 
circulating among us, and which passes 
under the name of truth, truth painted, 
truth masked, truth mutilated? ITs 
history employed to teach us, 


Quid virtus et quid sapientia possit, 


or is it debased into the mere instru- 
ment of a party; dressed up in the 
trappings of a theatre; taught to speak 
the shibboleth of a sect; or, finally, is 
it so incomplete, and consequently so 
inaccurate, that it scatters error from 
mere necessity, and if it contain light 
at all, it is merely that light which 
leads astray. 

The last consideration suggests to 
us, what is properly a preliminary in- 
eed lt oe is the present state of 
our historical materials? The past has 
left behind it certain relics—fragments 
of the great wreck which time is ever 
making. Without them, and without 
the ae use of them, there can be 
no history. ‘They are the stuff of 
which history is made. If history is 
valuable, they are more so. 

Before, then, we proceed to consider 
the state of our historical literature, 
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and, perhaps, in some cases, to com- 

lain of certain defects with which it 
is chargeable, it becomes us to inquire 
into the present state of our historical 
materials. Do we take proper care of 
them? And are they rendered pro- 
perly accessible to historical inquirers? 

These are wide and far-stretching 
questions; for these materials are of 
many kinds, they lie scattered in a 
variety of places, and are subject to 
many different systems of manage- 
ment. No general answer can there- 
fore be in any degree satisfactory. A 
certain amount of care is, we hope, 
universal. It is not to be expected 
in these days that we should either 
“burn our records” according to the 
recommendation of an enthusiast big 
with the revolutionary insanity of 
“beginning again upon a new founda- 
tion,” or that we should again volun- 
tarily mutilate and then dispose of 
them to fishmongers and buttermen at 
so much per ton. But without out- 
raging public decency in ways so gross 
and palpable, there may still be cases 
of very inefficient or improper custody ; 
cases in which defective arrangements 
for inspection and use entirely destroy 
their applicability to the wants of the 
age and of historical writers; cases 
which demand public attention to be 
directed to them, no less than would 
another ebullition of burning zeal or 
of mutilating activity. Of this kind is 


Tue State Paper OFFice. 


Everybody knows the square, hand- 
some building, jutting out inconve- 
niently into St. James’s Park, which 
was built for the reception of the 
state papers about twenty years ago. 
Nothing can be more pleasant to look 
at from without, and within it seems 
fitted up with closets and presses, and 
cupboards and shelves in most com- 
modious manner. It is, we believe, a 
branch of the Home Department, and 
is nominally under the direction of the 
Right Uoneurable Henry Hobhouse ; 
Mr. Lechmere, a gentleman distin- 
guished for his courteous attention to 
all applicants, being the resident custos. 
The history of the office is singularly 
instructive. In old times the papers 
concerning business transacted by the 
royal secretaries (not of course in- 
cluding treaties and acts of state) were 
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considered to belong to the secretaries 
themselves. ‘They were their evidences 
—the justificatory proofs of their 
official conduct—and hence it has 
arisen that large collections of official 
and diplomatic correspondence, all of 
the highest historical value, are scat- 
tered about the country among the 
archives and in the muniment rooms of 
distinguished families. When the se- 
cretaries abstained from taking away 
their official papers, or when sudden 
death, precipitate dismissal, or any 
other accident occasioned them to be 
left behind, they were put away in chests 
or boxes, and in that way chanced 
sometimes to be preserved, but without 
any special or peculiar care. After a 
time the accumulation of boxes became 
troublesome, and in 1578 Dr. Thomas 
Wilson, the Master of Requests, and the 
author of the Art of Rhetorique, was 
employed to methodise and register 
their contents. After the lapse of 
thirty years and a considerable further 
accumulation of boxes, it became neces~ 
sary that something more should be 
done with them and their contents. 
Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, took 
the matter in hand, and under his 
direction the pepers were arranged 
“into a set form or library.” He at 
the same time “departed with various 
papers of his own” for the use of this 
library, or paper office, as it then began 
to be called, some of which had be- 
longed to his renowned father and 
others had been collected by himself. 
Sir Henry Wotton at a subsequent time 
left to the same collection the papers 
of Sir Nicholas Throgmorton; and 
many other similar old collections 
have from time to time found their 
way into the same receptacle. As an 
“ office” it of course required a local 
habitation, and the tower over the 
gateway of Whitehall, said to have 
been designed by Holbein, and which 
then stood across the street now known 
by the name of Whitehall, was given 
up for the cya in 1618. The 
papers and their keepers had scarcely 
been established in their new place 
of deposit when a disastrous fire 
in the palace threatened the papers 
with utter destruction. In most ad- 
mired disorder they were hastily cast 
into blankets; but the fire was for- 
tunately stayed, and the papers were 
saved. The new zeal which occasioned 
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the establishment of the office soon 
disappeared, but in consequence of the 
interference of a famous Record Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords in 1705 
many neglects in the keeping of the 
papers and in their periodical transfer 
from the offices of the several secre- 
taries of state to the Paper Office were 
remedied. An additional chamber, a 
long gallery in the Lord Chamberlain’s 
lodgings, known asthe Middle Treasury 
Chamber, was at that time added to 
the gateway as a place of deposit for 
fresh papers. Inthe gallery probably the 
papers remained comparatively unin- 
jured, but a woeful fate awaited those 
deposited in the old gateway. It gradu- 
ally got more and more out of repair, 
and, when it became too ruinous to be 
repaired, was given up, with all its con- 
tents, for many years, to “ vermin and 
wet.” These two harmonious agents 


worked their conjoint will upon the old 
papers as long as the gateway could be 

ept together, and when, in 1750, it be- 
came absolutely necessary that it should 
be taken down, the papers were removed 
to a house in Scotland-yard, bought 


by the Lords of the Treasury for their 
reception. Of this house it appears 
that, besides being quite as ruinous as 
the old gateway—so ruinous that it 
was obliged to be shored up—it had 
this additional qualification for a paper 
office, that it was washed by the Thames 
every high tide. ~ In that happy and 
congenial spot the wt remained 
for sixty-nine years! At the end of 
that time the old house in Scotland 
Yard would stand no longer. Girders 
and shoring-up had done all they 
could. Removal became absolutely 
inevitable. This was in 1819, a period 
at which it seems to have been an es- 
tablished official law, that when a man- 
sion was too old and too ruinous to be 
applied to any other purpose, it was just 
fit for a State Paper Office. In con- 
formity with this official law, another 
old house was taken in Great George 
Street. It was braced and under- 
pinned, and shored up (our readers 
will remember what a nuisance it was 
for a long time with its temporary 
wooden buttresses extending across 
the pavement), and there, by wonderful 
oun fortune, such of the papers as 
ad survived the joint assaults of 
“vermin and wet” were kept for 
fourteen years. In 1833, the papers 
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from the gallery and the remainder of 
those from the ruined houses met to- 
gether in their present place of abode, 
where they have since been reinforced 
by various collections of modern papers, 
drafted from time to time from .the 
offices of the several secretaries of 
state. A great process of repairing, 
flattening, sorting, and calendaring has 
been going on for many years, much 
of which, and certainly the most ex- 
pensive part of it, has been owing to 
the official law by which paper offices 
were selected and to the free liberty 
which was given to “ vermin and wet.” 

This detail has perhaps drawn us a 
little out of our way, but it is so in- 
structive in reference to the way in 
which public authorities sometimes 
treat historical materials, that it cer- 
tainly ought never to be forgotten. Nor 
is it so much unconnected with our 
present subject as’ may at first sight 
be supposed. It has explained the 
manner in which the accumulation of 
papers now in the State Paper Office 
has been formed, and has indicated, 
with suflicient accuracy for our pre- 
sent purpose, the general character of 
its contents. 

They constitute a vast body of di- 
plomatic and official acts and cor- 
respondence, extending (to speak in 
general terms) from the reign of Henry 
VIII. down to the present time. 
Amongst our historical materials for 
that period it is scarcely possible to 
enumerate any that are of more im- 
portance. These, indeed, constitute a 
great part of history itself; they are 
the very details of many of the most 
important transactions of the govern- 
ing body of England. They require 
only to be condensed and illustrated, 
to be thrown into a readable narrative, 
and the gaps supplied, in order to 
form that which probably constitutes 
the most trustworthy kind of history, 
—a mere nigeetldl detail of facts, 
leaving inferences to be drawn by 
those who read. No English history, 
properly so called, can be written 
without access to these materials. Men 
may conjecture details from results, 
they may partially supply the desired 
information from secondary sources, 
which are too often delusive, and are 
always more or less inaccurate ; but to 
write a ¢rue account of a transaction 
without having access to the papers 
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relating to it, must be seen by ever 
body to be impossible. No: Englis 
history may be guessed at, may be 
simulated, may be patched up from 
other sources, partly wrong and partly 
right, but it can never be written, 
without access to the materials in the 
State Paper Office. 

But, it may be asked, presuming 
that Lingard, Sharon Turner, or any 
others of our historical writers had 
not access to the State Paper Office, 
is it meant that we are therefore alto- 

ether to disregard their statements ? 
he answer is, that such conclusion 
does not necessarily follow. Many of 
the obviously most important papers 
in the State Paper Office have, from 
time to time, crey ut into the world 
in print in th- orks of various 
authors, and besides, it is obvious from 
what we have stated, that all the early 
state papers did not reach the State 
Paper Office. Until the rule was 
established that the papers belonged 
to the office, and not to the officer, 
some papers were taken away and 
some left: Fortunately for English 


history, vast numbers were taken away 


and passed into the hands of Sir 
Robert Cotton and other curious col- 
lectors of historical materials. These 
have ultimately found their way to 
the British Museum, where they are 
open to the whole literary world, and 
such is their extraordinary value and 
importance, that histories of England 
have been written out of them alone. 
Such histories are necessarily incom- 
plete; they are British Museum histo- 
ries, not histories founded upon the 
whole body of our historical materials ; 
but to the extent to which they are sup- 
ported by the papers to which their 
authors had access, they are perfectly 
trustworthy. Theirauthorshave passed 
over, or have guessed at, what is in the 
State Paper Office; but the lawyers tell 
us that de non apparentibus et non exist- 
entibus eadem est ratio, the incomplete- 
ness does not appear — both authors 
and readers are ignorant and are satis- 
fied. But if any one would see what 
effect access to the State Paper Office 
produces upon history, let him com- 

are Tytler’s History of Scotland with 
Robertson's, or let him look at Jar- 
dine’s History of the Gunpowder 
Treason. In these books, what pre- 
vious writers had partly discovered 
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from other sources, very often receives 
important confirmation; what they 
had guessed is corroborated or contra- 
dicted, and, in both cases, new facts 
are epee brought to light which 
totally change the colour and character 
of the transactions to which they re- 
late. We do not say that these new 
facts are really substantiated : that de- 
pends upon the accuracy of the two 
historians, which we have no means of 
testing fully ; but the fact is perfectly 
indisputable, that Tytler and Jardine, 
having been permitted to search in the 
State Paper Office, profess to have 
discovered there information of the 
highest historical value which could 
not be: found elsewhere. The his- 
torians who preceded them wrote up 
to the information that was accessible 
to them; but these gentlemen have 
shown that without the use of the col- 
lections in the State Paper Office in- 
quiry and history are incomplete, and, 
in all probability, exceedingly erro- 
neous. 

And now, presuming that we have 
said enough ito establish the value of 
the collection in the State Paper Office, 
let us inquire what is the kind of 
access which is permitted to it. In 
the north-west corner of the pleasant 
looking building is a small but lofty 
chamber, which is set apart as a read- 
ing room. It is lighted by two win- 
dows: a table, at which one person 
may sit, is placed in the recess of each 
of these windows, and another table 
suitable fora third person stands against 
that portion of the wall which intervenes 
between the windows. ‘This is all the 
ordinary accommodation for readers. 
Three persons may therefore sit there, 
but woe betide the unhappy wight who 
comes in last on a day in March, and 
is consequently forced to do penance 
at the window which is opposite the 
door. That door is situate at the end 
of a stone passage in a direct line from 
the principal entrance to the office, 
which faces due east. If he sits there 
for a whole day, his doctor must be 
more than ordinarily skilful, or his con- 
stitution more than ordinarily tough, 
if he troubles the office again for some 
weeks to come. This choice little 
chamber is open daily from 11 to 3, 
except on Saturdays, when the limi- 
tation is from 11 to 2. In summer 
and winter the hours are all the same; 
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they are the best hours in every man’s 
day ; take them out of it and the day 
is gone, or more accurately, according 
to a familiar phrase, it is “cut up.” 

And who is permitted to have the en- 
joyment of this encouraging and hand- 
some treatment? All seekers after 
truth? Not so. All acknowledged 
litterateurs, or persons whose respecta- 
bility is duly vouched? Not a bit of 
it. No one, without the permission of 
a Secretary of State, and then for only 
some definite purpose fully explained 
to the Secretary of State beforehand. 
Thus, if an applicant wishes to peruse 
certain papers, as for example certain 
letters relating to a transaction which 
took place, say, in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, he applies by letter stating the 
fact to the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. After some days 
—generally a week or ten days—here- 
ceives a permission ordinarily couched 
in the terms of his application; and in 
the office he is restricted to those very 
terms, construed after the fashion of 
a penal law at the Old Bailey. Under 
a permission to “ peruse,” for example, 
or a permission to “ collate,” he would 
not be allowed to take a copy. And 
if when he came to peruse he found 
that there was probably some other 
correspondence, as for instance a cor- 
respondence with the court of France, 
which would throw light upon the 
subject of his inquiries, he must throw 
aside his unfinished labour and apply 
for a further permission, and this time 
his application must be to the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, who 
is far more jealous and far less expe- 
ditious than his brother of the Home 
Department. He never gives permis- 
sion to copy without having precise 
information respecting the date and 
other particulars of every document 
sought to be copied. We know of a 
case in which such a list was sent in 
of documents in the reign of Elizabeth, 
and the applicant had to wait five 
mortal months before he received the 
solicited permission. 

Now these facts are not stated with 
any desire to throw blame upon the 
officers of the State Paper Office or 
anybody else. These officers are all 
gentlemanly and intelligent men, and 
do what they can to facilitate inqui- 
ries with great kindness and courtes 
consistently with their views of their 
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duty. We merely seek to age that 
the office, so far as regards the ad- 
mission of readers, is under a system 
of management which is jealous and 
illiberal in the extreme, a system we 
will not say contrived to discourage 
the use of the State Papers by literary 
men, but which cannot do otherwise than 
produce that effect. When a student 
goes to consult the manuscripts in the 
British Museum, he finds catalogues 
ready for his inspection, he hunts 
through them as he likes, he writes 
for what he pleases, he is not asked 
whether he wishes to copy or to col- 
late, there is no obligation upon him 
to give in lists of the decuments which 
he wants to see or to transcribe. If 
he chooses to pursue his course of in- 
quiry in his own way and without 
troubling anybody he may do se: if 
he prefers to explain his object to the 
attendants, there is not a man of them 
who is not ready to help him in every 
possible way, regardless of trouble, 
and with an obvious cheerful recogni- 
tion of the ge that whatever 
there is in the Museum is applicable 
(if it be possible to make it so) to the 
specific object of every applicant. 

At the State Paper Office he finds 
himself under an entirely different 
system; he is hemmed in between the 
lines of his permission strictly con- 
strued, no information as to the con- 
tents of the office is open to him, there 
is nothing to guide him how to pro- 
ceed without application to the keeper, 
he has to trouble this gentleman or 
that gentleman at every turn of his 
course, there is only a MS. calendar, 
which is not kept in the reading-room 
and which is very incomplete; he 
cannot see anything or obtain anything 
without inquiry and explanation ; sharp 
eyes keep watch lest he should over- 
step the limits of his bond; the very 
air of the place seems to whisper to 
him “ What a pity you will not let the 
old papers alone;” nor is he without 
reminders that it will be a great bless- 
ing to some people when the Horse 
Guards’ clock strikes three. Such is 
the difference between the effect of a 
generous and liberal custody, and the 
utmost that the greatest courtesy can do 
to make exclusiveness and illiberality 

alatable. Is it wonderful that whilst 
undreds of grateful students flock to 
the one place, the stool of repentance 
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opposite the door of the State Paper 
ce is very often without an occu- 
pant? 

But, it will be said, is there not just 
cause for a distinction between the 
degree of accessibility to be granted to 
these two places, arising out. of the 
difference between their contents. The 
manuscripts in the British Museum 
are merely the libraries of Cotton, 
IIarley, Shelburne, Sloane, Birch, and 
others, but the State Paper Office con- 
tains papers of state. Public detri- 
ment may arise from exposing them to 
prying eyes. 

It might be suflicient to reply that 
the libraries of Cotton and the rest 
contain, as has been stated and will be 
made more manifest hereafter, state 
papers of precisely the same kinds as 
thosg now preserved in the State Paper 
Office; but there is a distinction upon 
this point, which is the hinge of the 
whole question respécting that office. 
We will therefore state what we con- 
ceive to be the principles applicable to 
the subject, and we respectfully solicit 
attention to them and correction if we 
_ ave wrong. 

Diplomatic or official correspond- 
ence, and letters and papers of the 
kind preserved in the State Paper 
Office, have two distinct uses. Their 
primary use is in connection with the 
business to which they relate, and the 
rights and characters of the parties or 
persons who have been mixed up. in 
that business. 

But this use is temporary. It dies 
out. The acting parties and their 
descendants disappear. New rights 
supersede old ones. The prospects 
and position of nations are as certainly 
affected by the succession of several 
generations as those of the private 
people of whom they are composed. 

eath, and above all a succession of 
deaths, operates as a statute of limita- 
tions to enforce quietness and give 
protection. We know with perfect 
certainty that a diplomatic correspond- 
ence of Henry VIII. or Elizabeth (al- 
though it may operate by way of his- 
torical illustration) can have no possible 
practical bearing upon public or pri- 
vate business of the present day. Can 
a similar correspondence of the time 
of the Jameses or Charleses, or Wil- 
liam and Mary, or Anne, have any 
such bearing? Obviously not. The 
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whole question therefore, it will be 
perceived, is one of time. There does 
come a time when such correspond- 
ence, however practically valuable in 
reference to current business when it 
is first written, loses all its possible 
practical use. When is that time? 
Some people may fix it earlier and 
some later than others; but we may 
lay it down, upon the basis of all past 
experience, that in all cases after the 
lapse of one hundred years, and in 
many cases long before that time, we 
are quite safe in concluding that such 
letters and papers as we have described 
have become totally useless in reference 
to the ordinary business of life. If 
there be any timidity upon the subject, 
thirty years, that is, another genera- 
tion, might be added; and, if it were 
desired at the present time to fix an 
epoch as a limit, that of the accession 
of George I. or George IT. might be 
selected for the purpose with perfect 
safety. 

But during the period of this pos- 
sible practical applicability to present 
questions there has existed another 
use of these papers ;—their historical 
use, their use as materials for the sci- 
ence of the historian, biographer, and 
antiquary. That use survives to all 
time. It is the ultimate use of these 
papers; and when the other, the = 
mary, use has ceased to exist, the his- 
torical use is the only use to which 
they can be applied. 

Taking with us, then, this distinction 
between the practical use of these 
papers and their historical use, let us 
proceed to consider what is the proper 
mode of keeping them. 

Custody ought to have relation to 
use. Papers ought to be kept in such 
manner as that they may be the most 
easily applied to their several uses. 
We have three modes of keeping public 
documents : 

I. Records, documents which as their 
names import “ give record,” that is. 
“bear witness,” and are evidences of 
public transactions of the highest kind ; 
—these we keep in a solemn manner, 
consistent with their uses and the re- 
quirements of the law of evidence 
respecting them. We have a high 
responsible official who is our Record- 
keeper, but we permit all persons to 
inspect them and copy what they want 
upon the payment of a reasonable fee, 
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II. Historical papers. Of these our 
great national collection is at the Bri- 
tish Museum, and we allow every de- 
cent person to inspect them freely. 
They range from the earliest period of 
which any written evidence exists down 
to yesterday, and may be seen and 
copied without fee or limitation by 
every one who thinks he can use them. 
Persons of research, who write upon 
the authority of historical manuscript 
evidence, need to refer to it over and 
over again. They seek for what they 
want in all directions and places. They 
pick up their information, here a little 
and there a little, hunting through 
many papers which yield them no re- 
turn. ithout therefore noticing the 
injustice of levying a fee upon persons 
who seek not for personal objects, but 
for historical truth, it may be re- 
marked that the one shilling which is 
required at the Record Offices would, 
in most cases of historical research 
amongst state papers, amount in the 
whole to a sum which would be pro- 
hibitory. A fee is out of the question. 
If not allowed to be inspected freely, 


the papers might as well be given to 
Guy Faux for his next bonfire, or, 
according to our great Exchequer pre- 
cedent, be mutilated and then sent to 
the butterman. 

III. State papers. 


Here our mode 
of custody has been devised with a 
view to the proper mode of keeping 
papers which relate to recent public 
and political transactions. We keep 
them, that is, in jealous and exclusive 
custody, not permitting them to be in- 
spected at all, except for urgent and 
legitimate reasons. 

Now all these modes of custody are 
perfectly reasonable. We do not think 
there is any person who understands 
the subject who will offer any great 
objection to any of them. Such a 
ems of custody is founded upon the 
principles of common sense applicable 
to the nature and uses of tlie several 
papers. If it were adhered to, there 
would be no complaint. But it is not 
adhered to. We send historical papers 
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to our Record Offices, where they are 
useless, buried, lost, because historical 
inquirers feel that they ought not to 
pay, and if they were willing cannot 
afford to pay, the fees required for 
their inspection. We lock them up 
in our State Paper Office, where they 
are equally useless and lost, on account 
of the difficulties and constraints ne- 
cessarily applicable to the constrained 
and jealous mode of custody. Thus 
we confuse and lose sight of distinc- 
tions in reference to use and custody, 
which are as clear as noon-day if the 
subject be viewed in the light of a 
little knowledge and common sense ; 
and what are the results? To enu- 
merate them all is impossible, but these 
are some of them :— 

1. We do infinite wrong and in- 
justice to historical inquiry. The diffi- 
culty of access to a vast mass of our 
materials occasions our best historical 
books to be incomplete,* and our lite- 
rature to be overrun with trashy 
publications which mislead the public 
mind, deprave the public taste, and do 
infinite injustice to our noble fore- 
fathers,—publications which would not 
stand an hour in the face of free his- 
torical inquiry. 

2. We give a very unjust kind of 
monopoly to the few writers whose 
position in life enables them to take 
advantage of the exclusiveness of the 
State Paper Office restrictions. There 
are books whose present reputation 
and authority are the mere result of 
this monopoly. One such book is of 
very considerable name. It was written 
by a highly respectable gentleman, who 
abandoned a profession to carry out 
an object wtih was principally to be 
accomplished by researches in the 
State Paper Office, but who was so 
inaccurate in making his notes and 
transcripts that his book maintains 
its ground principally because people 
cannot go to the State Paper Office 
and test his authorities, as they could 
have done if they had been derived 
from the British Museum. 

3. The public is put to considerable 


* In the first volume of Sharon Turner’s History of Henry VIII. we observe more 
than 500 references to the diplomatic correspondence of that time in the British 
Museum, but not one to that in the State Paper Office, which has since been shewn to 
be almost equally valuable. Turner was a man who could not sacrifice his time to the 
requirements of the State Paper Office, even for the sake of Ly History. 
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additional expense in consequence of 


the greater costliness of the machinery 
necessary for the custody of records 
and state papers than of hisiorical 
rs. 
ve We foster an opinion in other 
countries that, although we are a great 
a in cottons and commerce, we 
ave yet to learn that the highest kind 
of national glory is inseparable from 
the prosperity of literature, and that 
the power which may be acquired by 
arms or commerce cannot be bene- 
ficently exerted except in connection 
with the civilization and generosity 
which literature inspires. 

5. We strengthen and encourage 
an opinion, already far too prevalent 
amongst our literary men, that our go- 
vernment (it matters not whether 
Whig or Tory) cares nothing about 
literature or the pursuits of literar 
men. If a man chooses to send fort 
literary poison, to pollute the public 
ear with untruth or immorality, to sap 
the foundations of society by depre- 
ciating the great moral ties which 
bind us all together, no impediment is 
thrown in his way. But if he has 

irded himself to a worthy task, and, 

esiring to accomplish it completely, 
applies to official persons even for so 
small a thing as a copy of an historical 
document, what a wearying gauntlet 
has he too often to run before he can 
obtain a sight of it. 

And when a question has to be de- 
termined by official persons in which 
literature or literary men have an in- 
terest, the universal persuasion is, that 
it is too often determined upon mere 
official grounds, with very little regard 
to the wants, convenience, or—to 
speak plainly—to the rights of litera- 
ture. Literature has no representative 
in official places, no one whose duty it is 
to put in a needful word on her behalf. 

n this very matter of the State 
Paper Office, we are told on good au- 
thority that the Lords of the Treasury 
have lately determined that the earlier 

rtion of the papers, that is, the 

istorical portion of them, shall be 
transferred to the new Record Office 
now determined to be erected on the 
Rolls’ estate. In consenting to an 
such transfer they of course relinquis 
all idea that there is anything of a 
secret character in the papers, any- 


thing which it is likely to be in- 
jurious to the public service to dis- 
close. ‘To consent to their removal is 
to admit that time has rendered them 
mere historical materials. If so, why 
should they be sent to a Record Office, 
where, as we have already explained, 
the accumulation of fees amounts to 
an express prohibition of their use as 
historical materials, instead of to the 
British Museum, where they might be 
used with the freedom which befits 
their character as historical papers? 
Upon whose advice could such an un- 
fortunate determination have been 
arrived at? Were any literary men 
consulted? Or, if literary men, were 
they men unbiassed by official views 
and interests? We will undertake to 
say that the question was determined 
with some view of aggrandising the 
Record Office, and perhaps catching a 
few shillings per annum from persons 
driven to consult the papers by some ne- 
cessity. Ignorantand miserable policy! 
An accumulation of such determina- 
tions, and at this time there already 
exist a good many of them, will drive 
literary men into the formation of an 
InstiruTE which may speak with a 
voice which even governments will 
hear. 

That the British Museum is the 
right place for these papers can be 
proved by evidence so incontestible as 
almost to amount to demonstration. 
Some few years ago the State Paper 
Commission was authorised to publish 
a selection from the papers in their 
custody. When they began to make 
chronological collections of papers of 
the reign of Henry VIII. for the pur- 
pose of publication, they discovered 
that they could not make up a book 
in any degree complete without the 
aid of the British Museum. The 
papers in the two depositories were dis- 
covered to be soclosely and inextricably 
interwoven that nothing could be done 
with thos in the State Paper Office 
alone. A letter was found in one 
place and the answer in the other, and, 
In more than one or two instances, (as 
is stated by the State Paper Commis- 
sioners themselves in the Introduction 
to their publication, ) one half of a letter 
was discovered in the Museum, and 
the other half in the State Paper Office 
or Record Office. Under these cir- 
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cumstances what course did the com- 
missioners adopt? Although their au- 
thority extended to the publication of 
oo from the State Paper Office 
only, they supplied the poverty of their 
own collection out of the stores of 
their great historical neighbour, bor- 
rowing so largely that we find it stated 
in our first volume for 1839, p. 21, 
that in vol. iv. of the collection pub- 
lished by the commissioners 163 papers 
were derived from the British Museum, 
71 from the Chapter House, 2 from 
the Vatican transcripts, and 29 from 
the State Paper Office; and, taking 


vols. iv. and v. together, the account. 


is said to stand thus: 
From the British Museum 195 papers. 
es Chapter House . 123 ,, 


a es. <3 2 ow 
» State Paper Office 277 ,, 
Total 597 


Is it not as clear as anything can 
possibly be made, that papers all of 
the same character, and found by com- 
petent authorities to be so entirely 
parts of one series that upon a direction 
to publish one portion of them it is abso- 
lutely necessary to introduce the others 
—we put it tothe consideration of Lords 
of the Treasury, and of all persons 
competent to form an opinion, whether 
it is not clear as noon day that all 
such papers ought to be together, and 
to be kept under one mode of cus- 
tody? Does not the fact that such 
papers are now, and under the direc- 
tion of the Lords of the Treasury are 
still intended to be, subject to three 
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different kinds of custody—that one 

ortion of them may be seen at the 

ecord Offices at one shilling a piece, 
or a volume, as the case may be; an- 
other portion at the State Paper Office, 
where papers already printed and 
published by the government them- 
selves are still subjected to the jealous 
restrictions which are designed to pre- 
serve recent acts of state from the eyes 
of impertinent or hostile curiosity ; and 
the remainder of them at the British 
Museum freely open to all mankind ;— 
does not this indefensible and ridicu- 
lous threefold partition intimate with 
how little care, upon what bad advice, 
or with what culpable disregard to the 
wants of literature, this department of 
our public affairs is managed ? 

The practical conclusions deducible 
from what we have written are ob- 
vious. 

The threefold mode of custody al- 
ready established should be main- 
tained. Records, Historical Docu- 
ments, and State Papers, should be 
kept in the several ways which are 
suitable to their different characters 
and uses. But they should not be 
intermixed. To subject papers whose 
only use is that of being materials for 
history to the custody which is appli- 
cable to Records on the one hand, or 
that which is proper for recent State 
Papers on the other, is ridiculous, con- 
trary to all proper principles of cus- 
tody, most injurious to the welfare of 
historical literature, and a cause and 
an excuse for many of the mistakes 
of historical writers, 





NEWLY DISCOVERED POEMS BY BISHOP HALL. 


BISHOP HALL is an author of so 
much importance in our language, 
whether in his earlier character of a 
poet, or in his later capacity of a di- 
vine, that I feel assured I shall be 
considered as conferring an obligation 
on our national literature by directing 
attention to some productions in verse 
by him, which, although printed early 
in his career, have been passed over 
by our bibliographers. 

The first of these may probably be 
looked upon as Hall’s earliest effort 
of the kind; and I call it an effort, 


because, although of no great length, 
the lines run as if they had cost the 
oung author no little trouble, and as 
if his Muse had laboured hard in their 
production. Most persons are aware 
that Hall’s Satires, printed in 1598 
under the title of “ Virgidemiarum, 
sixe Bookes,” for the most part run in 
couplets with peculiar freedom and fa- 
cility ; but the piece I have now to 
notice is in six-line stanzas, and is 
more remarkable for labour and con- 
straint than for any other quality. It 
was published in 1596 in a collection 
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of Latin, Italian, French, and English Hall, who puts his name to the last 
poems, on the death of that celebrated poem, which is the only English pro- 
divine Dr. William Whitaker, who ex- duction in the volume, was then onl 
pired on 4 Dec. 1595: we may con- in his twenty-second year. It is 
clude, therefore, that the Carmen thus headed, Herme Eximii Viri D. 
Funebre Caroli Horni, &c. upon the Whitakeri, Regii Professoris in Acade- 
event, came out early in 1596. Joseph mia Cantabr. ; and it commences— 


Binde ye my browes with mourning cyparisse 
And palish twigs of deadlie poplar tree ; 
Or, if some sadder shades ye can devise, 
Those sadder shades vaile my light-loathing eie : 
I loath the laurel-bandes I loved best, 
And all that maketh mirth and pleasant rest. 


This, it must be owned, is not a usual, calls on all things to lament with 
very happy beginning, and after three him, he proceeds :— 
more stanzas, in which the writer, as 


Now shall the wanton devils dance in rings 
In everie meade, and everie heath hore, 
The elvish faeries and the gobelins, 
The hoofed satyres, silent heretofore : 
Religion, vertue, muses, holie mirth 
Have now forsworne the late forsaken earth. 


The Prince of Darknesse ’gins to tyrannize, 
And reare up cruell trophies of his rage : 
Faint Earth, through her despairing cowardice, 
Yeelds up her selfe to endles vassalage. 
What champion now shall tame the power of hell, 
And the unruly spirits over quell ? 


In this strain Hall goes on for five vein of “lusty Tamburlaine,” than the 
more stanzas, and afterwards breaks simple and touching language of ge- 
out into this apostrophe, in which he  nuine grief. 
seems rather to emulate the bombastic 


Now ’ginne your triumphes, Death and Destinies, 
And let the trembling world witnesse your wast : 
Now let blacke Orphney raise his ghastly neighes, 
And trample high, and hellish fome outcast. 
Shake he the earth and teare the hollow skies, 
That all may feele and feare his victories. 


And after your triumphant chariot 
Drag the pale corps that thus you did to die, 
To shew what goodly conquests ye have got, 
To fright the world and fill the wond’ring eie. 
Millions of lives of Death’s no conquest were, 
Compared with one onely Whitakere. 


We have seen the author several this respect, but in every other. Pre- 
times hard bested for a rhyme, but the — sently Hall exclaims, 
last line is not only unfortunate in 


Open, ye golden gates of Paradise, 

Open ye wide unto a welcome ghost ! 
Enter, O soule! into thy boure of blisse 

Through all the throng of Heaven’s hoast ; 
Which shall with triumph gard thee, as thou gost, 
With psalmes of conquest and with crownes of cost. 


Nothing can well be worse than the defective measure of the fourth line of 
whole of this, both in taste and ex- the last stanza. How was the soul of 
pression, to say nothing of the grossly Whitaker to be guarded by “ psalms of 
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conquest and crowns of cost?” and how 
could guards be wanted on its entrance 
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into Paradise? We hasten to the last 
stanza, which is this :— 


Meanwhile the memorie of his mightie name 
Shall live as long as aged earth shall last, 
Enrolled on [the] berill walls of fame, 
Ay ming’d, ay mourn’d, and wished oft in wast. 
Is this to die, to live for evermore 
A double life that neither liv’d afore ? 


But for the unquestionable signa- 
ture, we could hardly have supposed 
it possible that Joseph Hall of Imma- 
nuel College, afterwards successively 
Bishop of Exeter and Norwich, could 
have written such rubbish : the brief 
prose sentence he many years subse- 
quently delivered regarding Whitaker 
_ Who ever saw him without rever- 
ence, or heard him without wonder ?” 
is worth more than all his exaggerated 
grief and laborious pumping of artifi- 
cial tears. 

Let us pass therefore to something 
better, though still, as most will be of 
opinion, unworthy of the great name 
of Joseph Hall. Itis to be found in a 
unique tract preserved in the library at 
Lambeth, which contains, if I mistake 
not, several publications not elsewhere 
existing, and the rarity of which may 
perhaps thus be accounted for. They 
were sent in type to the Archbishop 
for his approbation, before they were 
issued to the public from the station- 
ers’ shops; and, not being for some 
unexplained reason allowed, they were 
all suppressed excepting the one ori- 
ginal copy, which was placed among 
the other books in the library of the 
palace. Why the work in question 
should have been thus stayed in its 
way to ordinary readers must be 
matter of speculation: it is a tribute 
to the memory of Sir Horatio Palla- 
vicino, and we know that at least one 
other production of the same kind by 
Robert Greene, on the death of Sir 
Christopher Hatton, is in the same pre- 
dicament.* Hatton, however, finished 
his career in disgrace with the Queen, 
in consequence of the large sum he 
owed to the Crown; but such was not 
the case with Sir Horatio Pallavicino, 
who died nearly ten years afterwards, 
on the 6th July, 1600. He had been 





Jos. Hay, Jmman. 


of the utmost service to the state in 
its monetary transactions abroad: he 
was knighted in 1587 ; commanded a 
ship against the Spaniards in 1588 ; 
al died prodigiously rich. There 
seems, therefore, no reason why these 
laudatory effusions after his demise 
should not have been permitted to be 
published. 

It may be that I am mistaken as to 
the singleness of the small volume; 
other copies of it may lurk somewhere, 
but I have not been able to find a 
trace of it in any public or private 
library, and it is beyond dispute 
that the two poems by Bishop Hall 
contained in it have not been men- 
tioned by Ritson, nor by any later 
bibliographical authority. ‘Their ex- 
treme rarity and the celebrity of the 
writer induce me to point them out 
on the present occasion. Mr. Singer 
knew nothing of them, nor does Hall 
make the slightest allusion to them in 
the autobiographical memoir which 
precedes Mr. Singer’s reprint of “ Vir- 
gidemiarum, sixe Bookes,” 12mo. 1824. 
If I am wrong, your readers can hardly 
do me a greater favour of the kind 
than by pointing out my mistake. 

Another circumstance induces me 
to attach importance to the matter. 
The main contributor to the volume, 
who probably was, in our sense of the 
word, the editor of it, was Bishop 
Field, who held the sees of Llandaff 
and Hereford, and who was no other 
than the Theophilus Field who was 
baptized at Cripplegate Church, 22 
Jan. 1574, and was the elder bro- 
ther of Nathaniel Field, one of the 
“ principal actors” in Shakespeare’s 
plays, as enumerated at the com- 
mencement of the first folio edition 
of his works. 1623. They were both 
the sons of John Field, a highly 





* It is reprinted in vol. ii. of ‘* The Shakespeare Society’s Papers,’’ from the sole 


copy at Lambeth. 
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celebrated Puritanical minister; and given in Wood’s Athena, by Bliss, ii. 
the dates of the births of his nu- 397. 

merous family may be seen at p. 207 The work under consideration has a 
of “ Memoirs of the Principal Actors rather strange title, viz. “ An Italians 
in the Plays of Shakespeare” (pub- dead Bodiestuckewith English Flowers. 
lished by the Shakespeare Society in Elegies on the death of Sir Oratio 
1846). When I wrote that work I Pallavicino. London, Printee (sic) 
was not aware that the Theophilus by Thomas Creede for Andrew 
Field there recorded was the same Wise, &e. 1600.” It is dedicated, in 
man who was afterwards chaplain to verse, to the widow by Theophilus 
James I. and from thence was raised Field; but it is not with his perform- 
to the bench of bishops. That he was ances that we have now to do, and 
a rhymer (not to call him a poet), we Bishop Hall’s “Elegy” and “ Epitaph” 
have not only the evidence of his may be dismissed briefly. The former 
several productions on the death of is headed “Certaine Verses written 
Sir Horatio Pallavicino, but of histwo and sent in way of comfort to her 
copies of verses in answer to John Ladiship.” It opens as follows:— 
Stradling’s “Divine Poems,” 1625, as 





If those salt showers that your sad eyes have shed 
Have quencht the flame that your griefe kindled, 
Madame, my words shall not be spent in vaine, 
To serve for winde to chase the mournful raine. 


We soon afterwards come to a very trite, but not ill-worded, simile : 


So have I seene the silly turtle dove, 

The patterne of your griefe and chaster love, 
Sitting upon a bared bough alone, 

Her dearest mate’s untimely losse bemone ; 
Whilst she denies all cares of due repast, 

And mourning thus her weary dayes doth wast. 
Thus Nature’s selfe doth teach us to lament, 
And reason’s light our sorrowes doth augment. 








And, a few lines further on, he applies it thus :— 





Those silly birds, whom Nature hope denies, 
May die for griefe, because their fellow dies ; q 
But on this hope our drooping hart should rest, 
And, maugre death, their parted soules are blest, f 
That their swift course that gole doth sooner gaine, 
Whereto, ere long, our slow steps shall attaine. 

Some few short yeares your following race shall spend, 
Then shall you both meet in a happie end. 


All this is common-place enough, chose for his satires, which, written, 


and indeed there is nothing in the 
whole performance to redeem it from 
the censure of want of originality. 
The measure, it will be observed, is 
heroic couplets, the same form Hall 


two years earlier, give much stronger 
proof of vigour of expression and 
novelty of thought than could perhaps 
be expected in a mere posthumous pa- 
negyric. It ends with these lines :— 


Madame, what ere your grieved thought applies, 





We all are pilgrims to our common skies, 
And who is nearest to this home of clay, 
May find the worser speed and further way ; 
And, as I gesse, unlesse our artists faine, 
England is nearer heaven of the twaine. 
There is your home, where now your knight doth bide, 
Resting by many a saint and angel’s side. 
Walke on in glorie, and grieve your selfe no more 
That your so loved mate is gone before. 
Jo. Haux, Jmman. Coil, 
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Notwithstanding her disconsolate 
ief, Lady Pallavicino soon married 
ir Oliver Cromwell, who, if we mis- 
take not, was great-uncle to the Pro- 
tector. The “Epitaph” upon Sir 
Horatio follows the preceding elegy, 


and is also subscribed “ Jo. Hall, idem 
Imman. Coll.” It may be worth sub- 
joining, not so much from any peculiar 
merit of its own, but because it covertly 
refers to the Genoese birth of Palla- 
vicino. 


Aw Epirapu. 
Some leave their home for private discontent, 
Some forced by compulsed banishment ; 
Some for an itching love of novel sight, 
Some one for gaine, some other for delight. 


Thus, while some force, some other hope bereaves, 
Some leave their country, some their country leaves : 


But thee no griefe, force, lust, gaine, or delight 
Exiled from thy home (thrice worthy knight) 
Save that griefe, force, that gaine, delight alone, 
Which was thy good, and true religion. 


The only other names that appear 
in this collection of obituary poems are 
those of Theophilus Field (already 
mentioned as a bountiful contributor, 
but who does not add the college to 


which he belonged), J. Cecill, of St. 
John’s college, and Jo. May, who, 
besides his English, has two copies of 
Latin verses. 

J. Payne CoLuier. 


SAINT FRANCIS AND THE FRANCISCANS. 


THE history of religious orders has 
acquired a singular importance through 
recent events. That larger and more 
living interest which is given to the 
past compared to the historical in- 
difference combined with historical 
shallowness which prevailed till within 
a recent period, has discovered in the 
centuries that elapsed from Gregory 
VIL. till the Reformation an amount 
of meaning apart from mere political 
aspects and affairs which had been 
little suspected or very dimly seen. 
Genius and learning have rivalled each 
other in the attempt to revive the 
social and spiritual life of those ages ; 
and out of the dust that prejudice or 
pedantry had accumulated how many 
a beautiful form have they evoked, 
how many a picturesque fact have 
they made freshly and radiantly to 
move before us! So in this resusci- 
tation the religious, and especially the 
mendicant, orders could not but have 
a large place, seeing’ what prominent 
figures and essential agencies they 
were in the development of medieval 
existence. The fermentation also which 
has for some years been going on in 
the Roman Catholic Church, and the 
energetic and successful endeavours 
which that church is making to regain 


lost ground, have tended much to 
bestow distinction on the instrumen- 
talities wherein the Church of Rome no- 
tably differs from Protestant Churches. 
And here again, of course, religious 
orders claim a large share of attention. 
It has moreover for some time been 
becoming more and more the couvic- 
tion of earnest minds that political 
reforms avail nothing without social re- 
forms, and social reforms nothing with- 
out spiritual reforms; that a people’s 
growth and happiness are more in its 
own hands than in the hands of go- 
vernment, but that it can neither be 
progressive nor happy unless deeper 
than the love of material prosperit 

be its love for truth and <A tk an 

those works of mercy which, while 
cheering the desolate and helping the 
needy, bind heart to heart, and make 
men feel themselves to be the children 
of one great family. Now there is a 
grander aggregation of external means 
for the attainment of those blissful 
ends in England than in any other 
country, at yet how imperfectly are 
the ends attained! Religion, and the 
sister of religion, mercy, leave whole 
masses of our countrymen unvisited, 
unenlightened, unredeemed. It has 
occurred to some of the most pious and 
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ne souls amongst us that a probable 
remedy for this vast evil would be 
such a reconstruction of the religious 
orders as would be adapted to the 
existing circumstances of the com- 
munity ;—of those religious orders we 
mean whose action would be directly 
social, who would be called to cultivate 
the waste lands of human nature, the 
homes of the poorest poor, the squalid 
abodes of utmost wretchedness and 
sin which the world veils from its 
sight and tries to forget, and from 
which even the boldest of the benevo- 
lent shrink. Into this dreary and des- 
pairing region of pollution and pain 
none perhaps will be found courageous 
enough to enter except those who 
have consecrated themselves through 
religion to a life of sacrifice, a conse- 
cration likely to be rare except in 
connexion with a religious order. 
What gives interest to religious 
orders gives interest likewise to their 
founders, and this has induced us to 
sketch a brief and unpretending me- 
moir of Saint Francis of Assisi, the 
founder of a religious order which long 
had great reputation and influence, 
though shrunken and languid now, and 
much fallen from its ancient glory. 
We shall attempt little more than an 
abridgement of the account of Saint 
Francis by Delécluze, an industrious 
and voluminous French biographer, 
with more than average French ac- 
curacy, and not guilty of the usual 
French fault, that of modifying and 
mutilating truth for the sake of the 
pointed and the picturesque—a ten- 
dency which, in a writer like Thiers, 
almost changes history into fiction. 
John Bernardone was born at Assisi 
in central Italy in 1182, as the legend 
says, with a cross on his shoulder. He 
was the son of Peter Bernardone, one 
of those Italian merchants who were 
known by the name of Lombards. It 
was the father’s intention that his son 
should follow the same profession as 
himself. For this purpose it was im- 
portant that the young Bernardone 
should be well acquainted with the 
French language; the facility where- 
with he acquired and spoke which is 
said to have been the reason why he 
was called Francis, a name he retained 
ever after, and which displaced his 
baptismal appellation of John. Be- 
ike French he also learned Latin, 
2 
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before entering on the employment 
for which his father destined him. For 
that employment though his liking 
was small, yet he gave his father no 
occasion to complain of his negligence. 

the son of a wealthy man he in- 
dulged his taste for the pleasures of his 
age, though shunning the vices to which 
those pleasures so often lead. The 
money at his disposal he spent freely, 
but the larger part of it he always 
devoted to relieving the poor. 

Whilst still young he was taken 
prisoner by the inhabitants of Perugia 
in a fight between them and the people 
of Assisi. He not only bore his own cap- 
tivity with much courage and patience, 
but cheered his fellow-captives with 
brave counsel, lively narratives, and 
agreeable conversation. 

In 1202 he had a long and dan- 
gerous illness, during which he re- 
solved to quit the life of the world 
and devote himself to spiritual things. 
The first time he was well enough to 
go out he met a beggar, to whom he 
gave his own clothes, putting on the 
rags of the beggar himself as a sign of 
humility. That night he dreamed that 


-he saw an immense hall filled with 


arms of every kind, which were all 
marked with a cross. He deemed this 
a warning to combat in the Holy Land 
for the conquest of the Saviour’s se- 
pulchre. Having bought a horse, and 
provided himself with arms, he set out 
for Apulia with the intention of pass- 
ing into Palestine. But having heard 
in a church that portion of Scripture 
read which records the sending forth 
of the disciples, he considered this a 
warning that it was a spiritual war- 
fare, and with spiritual weapons, which 
he had to carry on. He had another 
vision in which the Saviour appeared 
to him and said, “Francis, thou must 
love what thou hast abhorred, and 
thou must reject all which thou hast 
hitherto loved.” These words sank 
into his deepest soul. He at once 
proceeded to obey them. Having 
met a leper, he not only gave him 
munificent alms, but enfolded him in 
his embrace, thus .conquering himself 
by conquering what was most repug- 
nant to his senses and feelings. From 
that moment his habits were com- 
pletely changed, and, delighting in soli- 
tude, he passed his time in woods and 
in churches. Having knelt down one 
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day to pray in the church of Saint 
Damian, which was situated not far 
from Assisi, and which was greatly 
decayed, he thought he heard a voice 
commanding him to repair it. With 
tears of transport he ran to his father’s 
house, selected out of the stock of 
goods which it contained a quantity 
of cloth, took it to the neighbouring 
town of Foligno and sold it, as well as 
the horse on which he had ridden. 
With zealous haste he returned with 
the money to the church of Saint 
Damian. Respectfully bowing to the 
priest he offered him the money, re- 
questing that a part should be devoted 
to the repairs of the church, and the 
remainder to the relief of the poor. 
He also asked permission to take up 
his abode with the priest for a time. 
The ecclesiastic did not object to re- 
ceive Francis as his guest, but he re- 
fused to accept the money, lest the 
arents of the young man should call 
im to account. Upon this, Francis 
threw the pieces of money away as 
if they had been so many worthless 
pebbles, joyfully thenceforth residing 
with the priest as had been granted. 
The father of Francis, astonished at 
the absence of his son, and irritated 
beyond measure when he heard what 
had taken place, hastened to the church 
of Saint Baste. Francis, dreading 
his father’s anger, hid himself. But 
soon blushing for his cowardice he 
came forth, and went with a cheerful 
and confident air through the streets 
of Assisi. Whilst at the church of 
Saint Damian he had so entirely neg- 
lected the care of his person, and 
fasting, prayers, and macerations had 
so altered his features and appearance, 
that his fellow-citizens thought him 
mad. The populace began to mock 
him, and then to throw dirt and stones 
athim. But this cruel treatment, in- 
stead of discouraging, filled him with 
holy rapture, and confirmed him the 
more in his resolutions. Not an im- 
patient utterance or an angry gesture 
escaped him. At last he was met by 
his father, who seized him with vio- 
lence and dragged him into his house, 
where, it is said, by keeping him 
chained and beating him, he tried to 
make him abandon designs which no 
doubt he regarded as insane. 
Bernardone was obliged to take a 
journey on matters connected with 
Gent. Mag. Vou. XXXV. 





his business as a merchant. During 
his absence Francis was left in the care 
of his mother. She tried every appeal, 
every persuasion, to induce him to 
renounce his project. He remained in- 
flexible, and, inspired with the wildest 
ardour of impetuous faith, urged her 
to imitate his example. Perceiving 
that her attempts were fruitless, she 
concluded that the wisest plan would 
be to let him follow his own impulses, 
foolish and fatal as they seemed. She 
therefore permitted him to leave his 
father’s house. 

On his return Bernardone, learning 
the flight of his son, was still more 
angry than before. After loading his 
wife with reproaches, he repaired to 
the church of St. Damian. On this 
occasion the young saint, so far from 
dreading or avoiding his father, sought 
his presence, and said to him in calm- 
est tones and with serenest mien,— 
“ Father, I now fear neither your 
threats nor your prison, nor whatever 
torments you may inflict upon me, be- 
cause I feel myself disposed to suffer 
all kinds of affliction for the love of 
God.” This attitude convinced Ber- 
nardone that the strong determination 
of his son was not to be shaken. More 
easily reconciled to the loss of his son 
than of his property, he demanded 
back from the priest the sum which 
Francis had received for the merchan- 
dise sold at Foligno, a restitution which 
the priest was able to make, as he had 
taken the trouble to collect and kee 
the pieces of money which Francis 
in his enthusiasm had thrown away. 

To prevent a repetition of similar 
acts of prodigality Bernardone sum- 
moned his son before the bishop, that 
he might renounce formally all claim 
to his father’s estate. Francis obeyed 
the summons, and, having made the 
required renunciation, stript off all his 
clothes, even to his shirt, and rollin 
them together said to his father,—* 
have called you hitherto my father in 
this world; but henceforth I shall 
say, with much more confidence, Our 
FaTHER WHO ART IN HEAveEN, the 
only father whom I now know, the 
only one to whom I look for a heritage.” 

he bishop was so deeply moved 

that, having warmly embraced the re- 

nouncing and discarded son, he offered 

him what clothes he needed; but he 

preferred the frock . one of the bishop’s 
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servants, and, having cut it into the 
form of a cross, he put it on, thanked 
the bishop, and bade his father a so- 
lemn farewell. 

Delivered thus from the cares and 
obstacles which had previously bound 
him to the things of the world, Francis 
retired to desert places, where, with 
fervent and impassioned phantasy, he 
nourished himself with holy thoughts 
and sang the praises of God. 

In a journey which he made from 
Assisi to Eugobio the singularity of 
his costume and his strange ecstatic air 
caused him to be taken for a madman, 
and even sometimes for a malefactor, 
and exposed him to a thousand insults. 
By these he was only the more con- 
firmed in his purposes, the more in- 
red to fulfil his vocation worthily. 

erever he found the poor he be- 
came their companion and ministered 
to their wants. When he met lepers, 
who were then common in Europe in 
consequence of the crusades, he dressed 
and even kissed their wounds; and in 
order to interest others in the fate of 
those wretched beings he begged alms 
to give them. When he arrived at 
Eugobio he would accept nothing from 
one of his friends there but a poor 
nt to take the place of the one 
e had, which was worn out. After 
living at Eugobio some time, crowding 
into every moment pious breathings 
and deeds of mercy, he recollected the 
order which he imagined he had re- 
ceived from God, to repair the church 
of St. Damian. Returning to Assisi, 
he began to solicit contributions with 
so much courage and perseverance 
thai he soon obtained a sum suflicient 
for his object. In order to aid to the 
utmost this holy labour, he carried 
stones for the workmen, and sub- 
mitted to the most menial drudgery, 
even though his health had been ex- 
ceedingly enfeebled by a life of fasting, 
of vigils, of macerations, a life of lonely 
watching and exhausting ministry by 
the beds of the sick and the dying. 
At last, through his activity and zeal, 
the church of Saint Damian was re- 
stored. 

At some distance from Assisi there 
was another church, that of Saint 
Peter, which was falling into utter 
ruin. _ Here he saw a new call for his 
enthusiastic and indefatigable piety. 
He took up once more the beggar’s 
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trade, and, as the time had come when 
instead of being mocked for his fervour 
he was admired for his holiness, offer- 
ings poured in upon him in abundance, 
and the church of Saint Peter soon 
rose renewed from its ruins. 

A third church roused the helpin, 
and untiring hand of the saint. It 
stood on a space of ground near Assisi 
called the Porziuncula, and was dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary. It was the 
church whither the saint liked best to 
go when he was in the mood to medi- 
tate and to pray. This old church 
was in a state of entiredecay. By the 
exertions of Saint Francis it was soon 
put in a fit condition for worshippers. 

He had already made much progress 
in that interior and holy life on the 
growth in which all his aspirations 
and energies were concentrated, when 
one day he felt himself profoundly 
impressed during divine service by 
hearing read these words of the 
gospel, “ Provide neither gold nor 
silver nor brass in your purses, nor 
scrip for your journey, neither two 
coats, neither shoes, nor yet staves.” 
“ Behold,” he cried in rapture, “ what 
I seek for, what my heart desires with 
so much ardour.” Immediately, as if 
parting with sinful luxuries, he threw 
away his shoes, his staff, his wallet, and 
renounced the use of money. He also 
substituted a cord for the leathern 

irdle he had previously worn: hence 
in France the Franciscan friars were 
called Cordeliers. 

When he had shewn by these acts 
how earnest: he was in his efforts to 
conform himself in all things to apos- 
tolic simplicity, he next aspired to make 
others sharers of the same Christian per- 
fection by the same Christian labours. 
He began therefore by preaching re- 
pentance. He commenced always with 
these words, “God give you peace!” 
and his appeals, though artless, were 
so touching, so clothed with the unction 
of a heavenly love, as to be far more 
persuasive and powerful than the most 
elaborate eloquence. 

The effect of his discourses was soon 
seen. Marvellous indeed were their 
fruits. One of the most considerable 
citizens of Assisi, Bernard Quinta- 
valle, roused by the warning voice of 
the man of God, as Francis was now 
called, resolved to retire from the 
world, and devote his life to penitence 
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and prayer. All conversions have in 
them something strange, startling, and, 
to the scoffer, incredible. Bernard's 
conversion was as singular as any. 
Greatly stirred by the simple utter- 
ances of Saint Francis, he was in that 
mood which precedes a profound trans- 
formation of the soul, but resolved, ere 
casting aside earth: and its affairs for 
ever, to assure himself whether Francis 
was really as holy as he was esteemed 
to be. He invited the saint to supper. 
After the repast Francis and Bernard 
conversed on spiritual things till the 
night was far advanced. They retired 
to rest in the same chamber, their 
beds being placed close to each other. 
A lamp was burning in the room. 
Bernard pretended to fall asleep, in 
order to watch his companion, who 
rvs rgd rose and knelt, imploring 
God with passionate fervour and weep- 
ing eyes to maintain him in the fay 
on which he had entered. Convinced 
of the deep sincerity of Saint Francis, 
Bernard rose ere the day dawned and 
declared his intention to follow him, 
and to distribute what he possessed to 
the poor. But the saint declared that 
ere taking such steps it would be well to 
consult God, by which he meant a con- 
sultation of the Sortes Sanctorum, which 
had taken the place of the well-known 
Sortes Virgiliane of theheathens. That 
part of the Bible containing the Gos- 
pels or the Book of Psalms was opened, 
and the first passage which struck the 
eye of the person consulting was con- 
sidered as indicating his duty or des- 
tiny. This practice had frequently 
been denounced by Councils of the 
Church; but the learning of Saint 
Francis was all of the heart, and he 
was probably ignorant of the denun- 
ciations. Undeterred by dread of ec~- 
clesiastical thunders, he and Bernard, 
with a canon of Assisi, who wished to 
follow Bernard’s example, repaired to 
the church, and, after hearing mass, 
proceeded to interrogate their oracle, 
the Sortes Sanctorum. The first pas- 
sage that is said to have presented 
itself was this—“ Jesus said unto him, 
if thou will be perfect go and sell that 
thou hast, and give to the poor, and 
thou shalt have treasure in heaven, 
and come follow me;” the second— 
“ And he said unto them, take nothing 
for your journey, neither staves, nor 
scrip, neither bread, neither money, 
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neither have two coats a piece ;” the 
third —“ Then said Jesus unto his 
disciples, if any man will come after 
me, let him deny himself, and take up 
his cross and follow me.” As soon 
as these passages had been read, 
Saint Francis turned to his two dis- 
ciples, and said, “ You have heard, my 
brethren, what must be our rule and 
law, and the rule and law of all those 
who would join themselves to me; go 
and do as Godhas commanded.” The 

did so, and this event, which too 


.place on the 16th April, 1209, formed 


the commencement of the Franciscan 
order, or, to give them the name which 
they themselves assumed to mark their 
humility, the order of Fratres Minores. 
The two adherents were not long in 
gaining others. A gentleman of Assisi, 
called Egidio, who had been present 
at the distribution which Quintavalle 
made of his property to the poor, went 
and did likewise, and became one of 
the little band which was gathering 
round Saint Francis. When that 
band amounted to seven, the saint as- 
sembled them, and after giving them 
suitable instructions as to their gene- 
ral conduct, and the manner in which 
they were to preach penitence and 
conversion, he formally united them 
into a body, and then blessing them, 
he sent two to the east, two to the 
west, two to the north, and two to the 
south. He himself was one of the 
eight who thus went forth on a noble 
enterprise of mercy and salvation. 

It may well be supposed that the 
experience of the new missionaries was 
trying and perilous. Clothed in filthy 
rags, with no other girdle than a 
cord, with feet almost naked, living on 
nothing but alms, they were mocked 
as madmen or dreaded as robbers. 
Their life was often in danger; but 
the instructions of Saint Francis had 
been so prudent, and his disciples were 
so perfect in the art of obedience, that 
they conquered every obstacle. Their 
discomforts and difficulties must have 
been the more keenly felt as they all 
belonged to the wealthiest families of 
Assisi, and had been accustomed to 
the luxuries which make the body 
weak and the soul effeminate. Per- 
haps, however, it was from the ve 
breadth of this contrast that their 
courage and persistency ultimately 
sprang. 
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An expedition undertaken and car- 
ried through in such valiant defiance 
of all ordinary circumstances had not 
and could not be expected to have 
any very satisfactory results. It how- 
ever made the inhabitants of Italy 
familiar with the costume and prac- 
tices of the Minorite brethren; it 
prepared the way for those unfoldings 
of a repentant and regenerate spirit 
which afterwards followed; and it 
confirmed the Minorites themselves in 
their enthusiastic faith, while inuring 
them to face and vanquish darker ter- 
rors and more crushing trials. 

When the missionaries met once 
more at Assisi they received an addi- 
tion to their ranks of four. This raised 
their number to twelve, a conformity 
in one point with the disciples of the 
Saviour, which was received as a warn- 
ing from on high of the apostolical cha- 
racter after which they should aspire. 

It was at this time that Saint Francis 
put into a written shape a series of in- 
structions for the guidance of his fol- 
lowers. Renunciation of all property, 
absolute poverty, strictest chastity, 
were prescribed to them. Their dress 
was to consist of two tunics of the 
coarsest stuff, one of the tunics having 
a cowl; those garments to be pieced 
and patched when needful, the more 
to resemble the clothes worn by the 
poor. Ministers and a minister-gene- 
ral, to be chosen from among them- 
selves, they were implicitly to obey; 
but no one was to be called prior, be- 
cause, as they were all to wash each 
other’s feet, and were to be known as 
fratres minores to show their exceed- 
ing humility, such a name would have 
been an inconsistency. Staff, wallet, 
money, bread, they were not to carry 
with them on their journeys. On en- 
tering a house they were to say, “‘ Peace 
be to this house!” to eat and drink 
with a thankful spirit whatever was 
set before them, to suffer without re- 
sentment all injuries and wrongs, and 
when struck on the one cheek to pre- 
sent the other; to give ungrudgingly 
their garment or aught else that others 
begged of them,—-a command this, 
which if they had been faithful to their 
first institution, they could not have 
had much difficulty in fulfilling. In 
travelling they were always to walk, 
except in cases of sickness, or when 
severely wounded. Besides attending 
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to their duties as missionaries, they 
were to work whenever they could, at 
whatever manual labour they had been 
instructed in, and, excepting money, 
were to receive in lieu of their labour 
whatever might be necessary to them ; 
but they were never to become domes- 
tics, or hired and regular workmen, for 
thereby they would be forgetting that 
they were fratres minores, less than 
the least, and thus bound to obey all 
persons equally. 

It was deemed desirable that this 
constitution should have the sanction 
of the Pope. Saint Francis and his 
disciples therefore set out for Rome 
in 1210, ministering to the poor and 
the sick whom they met by the way. 
The papal throne was at that time 
occupied by one of the ablest men 
that ever sat thereon, Innocent IIL, 
who had consolidated the vast scheme 
of ecclesiastical policy which had ani- 
mated the energies of his great pre- 
decessor Gregory VII. but whom we 
are driven by an irresistible instinct to 
loathe as the furious persecutor of the 
brave Albigenses. The Pope was walk- 
ing on a terrace of the Lateran palace 
when Saint Francis, with humbleness 
of mien, presented himself to speak of 
the rules which he had drawn up for 
his order. Innocent, a man of noble 
birth, of haughty character, and fas- 
tidious taste, at once drove the ragged 
monk out of his sight without deign- 
ing to listen to anything he had to 
say. The meek Francis made no 
remonstrance, but returning to the 
brethren knelt down with them to im- 
plore the intercession of God. It is 
said that during that night the Pope 
dreamed that a palm tree sprung up 
between his feet, and grew and grew 
till its majestic branches were wavin, 
on high, and that the dream recall 
to him the poor inoffensive being whom 
he had so rudely treated. It is also 
said that one of the cardinals spoke in 
favour of Saint Francis. At all events, 
the saint was ultimately admitted to 
a long audience, at which the consti- 
tution of the order was conditionall 
approved, and permission to moms | 
granted to the Minorite brethren. The 
constitution did not receive at once an 
absolute approval, owing to the dislike 
which the Pope felt to the increase of 
religious orders, many of those already 
existing being regarded as heretical. 
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After some time, when Saint Francis 
had received from Innocent the un- 
conditional approval which he desired, 
he and his friends returned to Assisi, 
preaching penitence and peace as they 
went along. On their arrival, the 
Bishop of Assisi presented to them 
that church on the Porziuncula which 
the saint had been instrumental in re- 
storing. This was the first house of 
the order. Thence, as from a central 
point, the operations of the brethren 
rapidly extended. The number of 
converts they made in 1211 was extra- 
ordinary. So eat was the love now 
felt for Saint Francis, that whenever 
he entered a town the bells were rung, 
and clergy and people came out to 
meet him, bearing branches, shouting 
with joy, and singing holy songs. 
Those were considered fortunate who 
touched his garments, or kissed his 
hands or feet. All this homage, how- 
ever, only increased the saint’s humility. 

Among the conversions which Fran- 
cis made in 1212 was that of Clara, 
daughter of a gentleman of Assisi, 
called Schiffi. She had from infancy 
been exceedingly pious, but the preach- 
ing of the saint unlocked to her heart 
the vision of a diviner perfection than 
had yet dawned on her imagination. 
She, in consequence, applied to him, 
and, after many earnest interviews, he 
persuaded her to consecrate herself to 
the service of God. He attached no 
importance to family ties and affec- 
tions, compared to what he regarded 
as higher things, and had therefore no 
hesitation in advising her to leave her 
father’s house without permission. 
When she had done this as secretly as 
she could, she first went to the church 
of Saint Mary, at the Porziuncula, 
where the brethren received her, 
singing matins, and carrying torches. 
After she had laid aside her ornaments, 
her hair was cut off, and she received 
before the altar the dress of a penitent. 
Remaining concealed for a time in the 
church of Saint Paul, she then removed 
to a neighbouring convent of Bene- 
dictine nuns. Clara was only eighteen 

ears old, and remarkably beautiful. 
er flight greatly grieved and enraged 
her family, and when they had learned 
her place of retreat they came, furious 
and indignant, to drag her from it. 
Neither caresses nor reproaches had 


power to move her. Uncovering with 
one hand her shaven head and placing 
the other upon the altar, she declared 
that it was vain to try to tear her from 
the beloved service of her God. Not 
many days after, Agnes, the sister of 
Clara, and next in age to her, followed 
her example. Agnes fled from her 
father’s house and came to Clara, de- 
siring like her to lead a life of utmost 
lowliness and abounding sacrifice. 
This step kindled afresh the anger of 
her relations, and they rushed, to the 
number of twelve, to pluck Agnes 
away by main force from her sister's 
arms. Clara induced them to desist, 
though not till they had torn the 
clothes of Agnes in pieces. They re- 
tired breathing curses on Clara her- 
self. Saint Francis took a part in the 
solemn ceremony by which Agnes bade 
farewell for ever to the things and in- 
terests of the world. After a time, 
Beatrice, a sister of Clara, younger 
than Agnes, was infected by the same 
fever of sacred enthusiasm. More- 
over, as soon as their mother became 
a widow, she obeyed the impulse to 
the same ascetic vocation. Others 
having associated themselves to Clara, 
she established the order of Poor Sis- 
ters, for which Saint Francis wrote a 
regula or code of instructions, and 
which, under a name recalling that of 
their founder Clara, soon spread all 
over Europe. 

It is stated that Saint Francis went 
to Rome in 1215, and was present at 
the fourth Lateran Council. 

It was about this period that Saint 
Francis again sent the brethren forth 
as missionaries to the different parts 
of Christendom. Some went to France, 
some to Germany; Quintavalle, with 
many companions, to Spain. The mis- 
sions had great success everywhere 
but in Germany. There the brethren, 
chiefly from being ignorant of the lan- 
guage of the country, a disadvantage 
increased by their ae ex- 
terior, were shamefully handled, and 
this was followed by their ignominious 
expulsion ; which when Saint Francis 
heard, and also that various prelates 
in Italy and elsewhere had treated the 
Minorites with exceeding harshness, 
he went to Rome to ask from the pope 
a protector for his order. Innocent 
was dead, and Honorius III. had 
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succeeded; a far inferior man, but 
much more disposed to favour the 

owth of the mendicant orders. The 

ardinal Ugolino, a friend of Saint 
Francis, persuaded him to plead his 
own cause in a sermon before the 
pope and cardinals. The saint could 
only be induced to consent to so 
public an exhibition from a regard to 
those designs which he deemed that he 
had a divine destination to accom- 
plish. Yielding to the cardinal, Fran- 
cis composed a discourse on which he 
bestowed the highest care. He com- 
mitted it to memory and proceeded to 
the pulpit. When the moment came 
for its delivery he had forgotten every 
word; but the sudden emotions that 
rose 2 within him, the grand inspira- 
tions that poured down upon him, all 
bursting into speech, produced a much 
deeper effect than the most rhetorical 
utterances. The pope and the cardi- 
nals were greatly moved by the fervour 
of faith and the elevation of thought 
which animated his appeal. In an in- 
terview which Francis subsequently 
had with the pontiff, Cardinal Ugolino 
was appointed at the request of the 
saint the first protector of the Mino- 
rite brethren. 

It was in 1219 that Saint Dominic 
and Saint Francis first met, two years 
before the death of the former. The 
legend says, that Saint Dominic saw 
Saint Francis in a dream, and through 
that vision was enabled to recognize 
him. in a church the moment he per- 
ceived him. This happened at Pe- 
rugia, where Honorius III. and the 

apal court at that time were staying. 

hey had afterwards a long conversa- 
tion at the house and in the presence 
of Cardinal Ugolino. 

Though inspired by equal zeal, the 
founders of the two great orders whose 
rivalry ultimately became so bitter dif- 
fered notably. Dominic was of nobler 


birth; he was much more learned; 
he had more intellectual energy; he 
was not so free from ambition; and, a 
Spaniard, he had some of the sombre 
traits of his nation’s character. Francis 
was of a far softer and more loving na- 


Saint Francis and the Franciscans. 
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ture, and was more thoroughly humble 
and spiritualized. As Francis also was 
much the younger man, he being 
thirty-seven, while the other was forty- 
nine, he may have felt inclined to take 
somewhat of a deferential tone toward 
Dominic. After they had communi- 
cated at length their most earnest 
thoughts on the affairs of the Church, 
the cardinal, considering how desirable 
it would be in the deplorably-cor- 
rupted and distracted state in which 
the Church then was, that pious and 
devoted men, filled with the spirit of 
his two friends, should be raised to 
ecclesiastical dignities, asked them 
whether it was their wish that any of 
these should be conferred upon their 
disciples, stating his persuasion that, 
like the bishops in the early ages of 
the gospel, they would govern their 
flocks with spotless purity and most 
anxious care, seeing that they lived in 
overty and had sincere charity, and 
had consecrated their whole beimg to 
the edification of the people. Dominic 
replied that it was honour enough for 
his brethren to be called to instruct 
the faithful and to defend the faith 
against heretics. Francis said that 
the Fratres Minores would no_ longer 
deserve that name if placed in situa- 
tions that brought an increase of 
worldly grandeur, and that to accom- 
plish the intention of their institution 
they must remain in their original con- 
dition. A brief silence followed this 
refusal. Dominic, then turning to 
Francis, proposed an amalgamation of 
the two orders. “My dear brother,” 
answered Francis, “it is the will of 
God that they should remain separate, 
that thereby those who find the dis- 
cipline of the one too trying and 
severe may embrace the other.” The 
agreed, however, to do all in their 
power to promote a cordial union 
etween the two orders, and by that 
and other means to work for the glory 
of God and the good of the Church. 
We reserve for another article the 
conclusion of the saint’s history. 


Francis Harwenu. 
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THE GLOSSARY OF ARCHITECTURE.* 


THERE may, perhaps, be but little 
in a name; it may, that is to say, be a 
matter of indifference whether certain 
objects be designated by this title or 
by that; but, without doubt, there is 
very much in ¢he names by which 
objects are severally recognised. These 
names indeed are of far greater im- 
portance than merely in their capacity 
of distinctive symbols: since expe- 
rience has shewn that there is no 
surer or more comprehensive method 
of communicating sound information 
upon any art orscience than through the 
medium of its nomenclature. hen 
we teach the peculiar names by which 
the manifold details of any subject are 
distinguished, and explain these names 
by reference to the objects themselves 
and by engraved examples of such 
objects, wo bein the student into di- 
rect contact with his proposed study 
in a manner preeminently calculated 
to infuse the pt which he is 
desirous of acquiring. There exists also 
so intimate a connexion between the 
several technical words and phrases 
appertaining to any system that the 
mastery over one almost inevitably in- 
volves the necessity of mastering oy ; 
and again, in like manner, the sympathy 
which pervades a system of nomen- 
clature is almost sure to extend to the 
student, and so to lead him onwards 
by a continual progress, at the very 
time that each step is made firm and 
secure. Thus a correct and practical 
understanding of the term “ piston- 
rod” not only implies an important 
advance towards evengecri gy | the 
machinery of the steam-engine, but it 
requires that the “cylinder,” the 
“beam,” the principle of “parallel 
motion,” &c. should have been sub- 
jected to an equally careful investiga- 
tion. And so in architecture: from 
the “ shaft,” the “base,” &c. the “ ca- 
pital” cannot be absolutely discon- 
nected, nor the “ mullion” be regarded 
as distinct from the other components 
of a traceried window. 

Accordingly, a grand desideratum 


in every art or science is a good 
glossary or technical dictionary. And 
such a work, to have any claim to be 
considered really good, must carefully 
preserve the unity of the entire 
system ; in other words, it must shew 
how the several terms are mutually 
connected through their common re- 
ference to the same general subject, 
while it must be most clear and ex- 

licit in defining each individual term : 
it must impart technical knowledge in 
simple, and, as far as may be, un- 
technical language; it must possess 
accurate illustrations in numbers suf- 
ficient for comparison between several 
examples of the same thing, and, being 
of course both complete and correct, 
it must, if possible, convey its teach- 
ing in an attractive form. In order to 
acquire these qualifications it is pro- 
bably essential that a technical dic- 
tionary be the result of progressive 
development. This is one of not the 
least remarkable features in the work 
now lying before us in its fifth edition, 
and to which we desire to direct the 
attention of our readers. 

We have a vivid remembrance of 
having become possessed, some time in 
the course of the summer of 1836, of 
a copy of a thin octavo volume, then 
recently published, which purported to 
be a “Glossary of Architecture.” It 
contained, with many excellent wood- 
cuts, a concise explanation of certain 
architectural terms, and in its modest 
preface it was distinctly set forth that 
the “work laid no claim to originality, 
its sole object being utility.” Origi- 
nality, however, no less than useful- 
ness, and that of a most important 
kind, the thin volume did possess— 
the originality of its popular and ac- 
cessible form and its illustrative en- 
gravings. ‘The public mind at that 
time was just awakening to a recog- 
nition of the duty of rendering the 
material fabrics of our churches, so far 
as might be, consistent with their 
solemn uses: our ancient churches 
themselves were beginning to attract 
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careful observation, and, as a necessary 
consequence, something —— 

to an appreciation of the ecclesiastica. 
architecture of the middle ages seemed 
spreading on every side. The excel- 
lence of the Gothic as an ecclesiastical 
style began to be felt, while to a 
climate such as our own it was evi- 
dently suited in every respect and in 
the highest possible degree. If the 
“Glossary of Architecture” owed its 
origin to this revival of architectural 
taste and feeling, the influence was 
reciprocal, for the publisher soon found 
it requisite to prepare a second edition 
of his work, the first having passed 
from his hands with singular rapidity. 
This most truly served to shew “ that 
something of the kind was required.” 
With the commencement of the year 
1838 the publisher put forth a second 
edition, which was no longer a “thin” 
volume. Figures of classic details were 
now first introduced ; “the series of 
examples of the different portions of 
Gothic architecture was rendered more 
complete than before,” and to each 
example was added its ascertained or 
presumed date; and, moreover, “an 
attempt was made to cite authorities, 
and thereby to distinguish between 
terms of long-established usage and 
those recently introduced.” 

The second edition was quickly out 
of print, but two years passed away 
before a third edition, now in two 
oy volumes, was published. The 

elay was occasioned by the numerous 
improvements which were made in all 
parts of the work by the revision of 
the original articles, the addition of 
many fresh ones, and a vast increase 
in the number of the engravings. The 
study of ecclesiastical architecture had 
then made such progress that, to be 
really useful even to an amateur 
student, it was absolutely essential 
that the Glossary should embody the 
results of an investigation at once 
widely comprehensive in its range and 
profound in the character of its re- 
searches. Original documents bearing 
on the subject had to be searched for 
and carefully examined; the published 
writings of various authors on archi- 
tecture, as well those of the continent 
as such as a amongst ourselves, 
demanded the same diligent considera- 


tion; and, more important still, the 
original works of the great architects 
3 
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of the middle ages had themselves to 
be subjected to a scrutiny by far more 
searching and more minute than any 
which in modern times they had here- 
tofore experienced ; notes of their 
peculiarities had to be taken on the 
_ by experienced observers, and on 
the spot also had careful drawings to 
be made, which should combine with 
the written notes in rendering these 
peculiarities with exactness and pre- 
cision, And yet further, with the ad- 
vance of the general study of medieval 
architecture, the essential and funda- 
mental principles of this great art 
became gradually more apparent, so 
that in treating of this subject it was 
necessary that the philosophy of archi- 
tecture should be associated with the 
definition of architectural phraseology 
and the exemplification of architectural 
forms and details. In the third edition 
of the Glossary all these highly im- 
portant evidences of progress in the 
study of architecture found their suit- 
able acknowledgment in the strenuous 
effort which had been made to exhibit 
& corresponding expansion and cor- 
rection of the entire work. 

But there remained much, very 
much, for the student yet to develope: 
and so, likewise, the years which fol- 
lowed 1840 produced very much which 
would claim admission to the pages of 
the Glossary, while many things alread 
there would be found to require still 
further revision and correction. Ac- 
cordingly in the fourth edition of the 
Glossary, which bears the date 1845, 
after expressing his “ desire to record 
his grateful acknowledgments for the 
fostering support which the work has 
uniformly received from the public 
patronage since its first appearance,” 
the proprietor states that his endeavour 
to render the work more worthy of 
public acceptance, by adding to its 
utility, has been “on the present oc- 
casion carried to a much greater length 
than in either of the early editions : 
the body of the work has been con- 
siderably enlarged by extending many 
of the original articles, and by adding 
others on subjects not previously in- 
cluded, but which have been thought 
deserving of notice: the illustrations 
also have been increased in number, and 
new engravings have been substituted in 
the place of many of the original ones, 
which were found to be inaccurate.” 
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Another five years has brought with 


“it the fifth edition of this remarkable 


work, and again have the volumes in- 
creased in size, and also in the value 
of their contents. Once more has 
“the text been considerably aug- 
mented, as well by the addition of 
many new articles, as by the enlarge- 
ment of the old ones; and the number 
of illustrations has been increased from 
eleven hundred to seventeen hundred.” 
The present edition possesses the pe- 
culiar advantage of having been re- 
vised throughout by Professor Willis ; 
and it embodies in its pages various 
contributions from both the pencil and 
the pen of that learned and judicious 
gentleman, together with the greater 
part of his valuable treatise on the 
“ Architectural Nomenclature of the 
Middle Ages.” It is also rich in in- 
dexes; and its completeness in this 
respect renders it independent of the 
additional volume which had been pub- 
lished with the last two editions, under 
the title of “ Companion to the Glos- 
sary.” This companion comprises an 
important chronological list of exam- 
ples, with the engravings which had 
been prepared as illustrations to a con- 
templated dictionary of architecture 
by Mr. Britton. Another new feature 
in the recent edition is the introduc- 
tion of most of the carpenters’ terms 
in use in the Gothic period, with en- 
larged essays on medizval carpentry, 
and an increased number of illustra- 
tions of open timber roofs. And again, 
the addition of several foreign exam- 
ples, “given for the purpose of com- 
parison with English work of the same 
periods,” is a step in the right direc- 
tion towards that study of Gothic 
architecture in all its phases of lo- 
cality as well as period which alone 
can lead to the complete mastery of 
Gothic art. ‘The editor has still re- 
tained, as before, the terms of classic 
architecture, with some few examples 
of the classic and of the oriental styles 
interspersed amongst the phraseology 
and the architectural details of the 
middle ages. This we have always re-. 
garded as an imperfection in the ar- 
rangement of the Glossary: these 
terms and illustrations are important 
components of the work, but they 
should have been kept by themselves, 
both because of the positive and defi- 
nite line of separation which must be 
Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXV. 
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drawn between the architectural styles 
of the west and of the east, of the mid- 
dle ages and of antiquity, and also in 
order to facilitate comparison between 
them. The comparatively small num- 
ber of the engravings from ancient 
and eastern architecture is an addi- 
tional reason for their being placed 
together, as a supplementary addition 
to a glossary of medisval architec- 
ture: for this purpose their numbers 
are sufficient, and their presence in 
this capacity is, as we have said, of 
importance ; whereas, amidst the pro- 
longed array of Romanesque and 
Gothic examples, these few plates pro- 
duce for their own styles a contrast 
painfully unfavourable. 

One distinctive feature in this fifth 
edition is the withdrawal from the 
Glossary of all the articles illustrative 
“of the utensils and ornaments of the 
medieval church, with the exception 
of the few that related to architectural 
structure and decoration. . . . . The 
remaining ones were not sufficiently 
complete to be useful to ritual students, 
while to others they might appear 
foreign to the proper subjects of this 
work.” We are of opinion that the 
omission of articles of this class might 
have been carried still further with 
decided advantage ; for example, the 
portable altar figured at page 19 does 
appear to us “ foreign to the proper 
subjects of this work,” and certainly 
it possesses no claim for insertion on 
the ground of “ architectural structure 
and decoration.” It stands and it 
must stand pre-eminent amongst the 
re upon which we study me- 
dizval architecture, that we do xot 
associate that architecture with the 
faith of its times. There is no in- 
herent association, no necessary sym- 
pathy, between the structural per- 
fection then so wondrously achieved 
and the corrupted and degraded wor- 
ship which dishonoured these most 
admirable of temples. Itis the special 
excellence of Gothic architecture that, 
though arising amidst all that is most 
worthless and degrading in Romanism, 
it is, in its own principle and spirit, as 
Protestant as ourselves. The power 
of existing association did indeed so 
far po as to overlay with super- 
ficial and tawdry polychrome much of 


the very noblest work which Gothic 


art had produced, thus symbolising 
2K 
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itself in suffusing a glitter of fictitious 
gorgeousness where in reality there 
existed the true attributes of the most 
grand simplicity. But it is for us, 
who have swept away the spiritual de- 
filement, with it to reject whatsoever 
is worthless, whatsoever is untrue to 
itself in the architectural art. This 
is really to attain to the mastery over 
that art ; without this our study of it 
must be imperfect. If it be objected 
to such reasoning that the primitive 
Christian architecture was not Gothic, 
that this Gothic architecture was un- 
known until more than a thousand 
years of the Christian era had passed 
away, and that the faith of the middle 
ages and their architecture grew up 
together, or rather that from the re- 
quirements of the former the latter 
derived its origin—to such objections 
we reply that the primitive Church 
had of its own no architecture what- 
soever, properly so called, while, in 
the troubled times which followed, 
with the other arts all architecture 
became well-nigh, if not absolutely, 
extinct; that the Gothic is the first 
architectural style which has been pro- 
duced for Christian purposes and in 
Christian times; and that, thus Chris- 
tian in its origin and special objects, it 
is essentially Christian in its pervading 
spirit and in its general character. 


he cotemporaneous Romanism _— 


Romanise the Gothic, but it failed 
absolutely to make that great style 
Romish. Over Gothic architecture 
Romanism did indeed cast its shadow; 
and with the fatal blight peculiarly its 
own that shadow fell; but it could do 
no more. ‘The shadow has now passed 
away, and we seek to repair the injury 
effected by its blighting influences. In 
so doing we do well; but let us not fall 
into the delusion that we needs must 
re-establish the devastating agency, 
while restoring the tainted fabric. Our 
Gothic needs no Romanising film to 
deface its beauties and to suppress its 
truthfulness. We approach this great 
art with a power unknown to the 
Gothic “masters” themselves — and 
that because we are not Romanists. 
Let us beware how we use this power. 
Let us not, while treasuring suitably 
our most precious inheritance, let not 
us Protestants wilfully Romanise our 
church architecture. This would be 
at once to dishonour our pure faith, 
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and to provide that the true archi- 


tecture of the church should continue’ 


to us, in its reality and its complete- 
ness, as a sealed treasure. 

Another remarkable feature in this 
fresh edition of the Glossary is the 

eat enlargement in the number of 
its engravings, of which the series now 
comprises no less than seventeen hun- 
dred examples. In providing this vast 
collection of illustrations, Mr. Parker 
has followed largely his customary 
practice of bringing together many en- 
gravings from his various architectural 
publications, and associating them with 
such specimens as were prepared ex- 
pressly for his Glossary ; a method by 
which the student has the advantage 
of a greatly augmented mass of illus- 
tration, without a corresponding in- 
crease in the price of the work: and 
which is only objectionable if it be 
found to have a tendency to localise 
and contract the range of an illustra- 
tion which ought to be general. The 
Glossary is perhaps open to some little 
exception on this score. Such a work 
will not be complete until it derives its 
illustrations from whatsoever parts of 
England can supply the finest, the 
most expressive and characteristic 
examples. Any special exemplification 
of the architectural details of a parti- 
cular district creates the opinion that 
the architecture of that district is en- 
titled to pre-eminent respect and at- 
tention, to the proportionate discredit 
of localities which are comparatively 
unnoticed. And even where perfect 
identity is found to characterise the 
works of distant places, the important 
inference to be deduced from this 
identity really results from the space 
which severs the kindred edifices from 
one another. In the Glossary, as it 
stands at present, we have (exclusive 
of the cathedrals) to Oxfordshire 123 
references, to Northamptonshire and 
Kent each upwards of 100, while the 
references to Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, 
and Norfolk, do not exceed 50 to each, 
and to more distant counties the num- 
ber is considerably less. A large pro- 
portion of the engravings also are de- 
rived from works on the ecclesiology 
of Northamptonshire, Oxfordshire, 
&ce. The entire collection of engravings 
from these two counties comprises not 
less than 580 examples. Individually, 
these engravings are for the most part 
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of great merit, both as examples of 
their own art and as faithful and ar- 
tistic representations of architectural 
details. ‘They possess, indeed, in them- 
selves no little interest, as denoting 
the progress made within the last 
twenty years in the art of engraving 
on wood, and its peculiar applicability 
to the purpose of illustration, and are 
equally creditable to Mr. Parker and 
his able and indefatigable coadjutor 
Mr. Orlando Jewitt, by whose accom- 
plished pencil and graver so many of 
the best woodcuts in the Glossary 
have been produced. Among the ex- 
amples which are new to us, those 
which represent various details of the 
architecture of the cathedrals of Lin- 
coln, Salisbury, and Norwich, appear 
to claim the foremost rank. The 
windows from Boyton Church, in 
Wiltshire, also deserve special atten- 
tion ; but the engravings of these va- 
luable examples hardly do justice to 
the originals. The plates illustrative 
of decorated paving-tiles form almost 
a complete series of examples of these 
desirable accessories: there are, how- 
ever, some very remarkable specimens 
at St. Alban’s which ought not to have 
been omitted. The examples of win- 
dows are both numerous and good; 
they are also carefully and well ar- 
ranged. The plates illustrative of 
mouldings have received many addi- 
tional examples, and, like those of win- 
dows, appear now with a fresh ar- 
rangement. Examples of dog-tooth 
(can no better name for this graceful 
ornament be found?) and ball-flower 
work form each a separate page: the 
former comprise many curious speci- 
mens, but the prevailing type of this 
ornament is very insufficiently illus- 
trated: and of the ball-flower there 
are examples at St. Alban’s, Tewkes- 
bury, andin several other places, which 
might have been added with much ad- 
vantage. The engravings which are 
most unworthy of their place are those 
which purport to represent two mo- 
numental slabs at Chichester and 
Romsey ; the latter of these in particu- 
lar is very inaccurate. 

The nomenclature and classification 
of medieval architecture introduced 
by Mr. Rickman have from the first 
been adopted in the Glossary, and they 
are still adhered to with becoming con- 


sistency. In our opinion these are far 
preferable to the various forms and 
modifications in both nomenclature 
and classification which have since 
found favour with a certain class of 
ecclesiologists. There is, however, one 
serious imperfection common to Mr. 
Rickman’s system with others, which 
we had hoped would in this new 
edition of the Glossary have been cor- 
rected ; we mean the division of Gothic 
architecture into several styles, instead 
of into successive periods of one and 
the same style. A distinct and inva- 
riable recognition of the unity of the 
Gothic style is absolutely essential for 
the true appreciation of that style: 
and this, in the Glossary, ought to 
have been set forth and maintained 
with the same carefulness that there 
would be provided a distinct exempli- 
fication of Gothic developement and 
progress. Had this point been pro- 
perly regarded, the several articles on 
the Gothic and its subdivisions would 
have been entitled, if separately con- 
sidered, to almost unqualified appro- 
bation. In some future edition we may 
hope to find them more comprehensive 
in their general scope, and even more 
minute in their treatment of details ; 
for, in a Glossary extending to three 
volumes, such essays will be expected 
to be wanting in no element of com- 
pleteness. The authorities appended 
to the several definitions of architec- 
tural terms impart to them a kind of 
practical reality which adds infinitely 
to their value; and, more than this, 
the authorities already set forth lead 
(as we would hope) the architectural 
student to search for original docu- 
ments from sources hitherto unex- 
plored, and so to add fresh evidence 
to the already goodly aggregate of 
authoritative records. For directing 
general attention to the stores of ar- 
chitectural documents of contempo- 
raneous date with medieval edifices 
which are yet preserved, we are mainly 
indebted to Professor Willis; and 
doubtless from his researches a very 
considerable proportion of the docu- 
mentary references in the Glossary 
havé been derived. It is, perhaps, 
somewhat remarkable, certainly it is 
gratifying to observe, how much of its 
best and worthiest contents the “ Ox- 
ford Glossary” has gathered from two 
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of the most distinguished ornaments 
of the sister university, Dr. Whewell 
and Professor Willis. Mr. Parker 
may well feel pride in possessing such 
support. We — congratulate 
him on having been able to obtain it. 

As we have already observed, the 
career of the Glossary from its first 
edition to its fifth has witnessed a 
concurrent advance in the study of 
medieval architecture. To the effect- 
ing this advance the Glossary has, 
without doubt, in its degree contri- 
buted. Perhaps its influence may have 
tended rather to widen the expanse of 
the study than to increase its depth ; 
still, the continual accessions of ma- 
terial which it has itself from time to 
time derived from the accumulated 
researches of successive years have in 
their turn imparted as continually in- 
creased value to the information which 
its pages were enabled to convey ; 
and thus, while the higher tone which 
the study of architecture has of late 
assumed is apparent in the recent 
edition of the Glossary, we may rea- 
sonably anticipate a corresponding im- 
provement in the very numerous class 
of architecturalists (if we may be per- 
mitted the term) who see in this work 
at once a text-book and an ultimate 
authority. Its own completeness as a 
technical dictionary of terms, together 
with its copious and manifold illustra- 
tions, have obtained for the Glossary 
this high position in common opinion : 
but hence arises that very sentiment 
which has produced much that is 
merely superficial in architectural 
knowledge. Very many of the stu- 
dents of the Glossary have with the 
Glossary been altogether contented ; 
they have stopped short, satisfied with 
being “students of the Glossary,” in 
place of using this Glossary of archi- 
tecture to carry them onwards to be 
students of architecture itself. Now, 
no architectural treatise, however ex- 
cellent, can teach the art of medizval 
architecture : the works of that great 
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art, these teach it. Our books are to 


. lead us to our buildings. The printed 


and engraven Glossary is to help us 
to read the stone-wrought records of 
churches and cathedrals. Let us not 
be considered to impute it to the book 
which has now produced these remarks 
as a failing or an imperfection; that it 
is in itself so complete that many 
reckon it to comprehend the entire 
teaching of the art of which it treats ; 
on the contrary, we admire the high 
— of completeness to which these 
volumes have attained, and, so ad- 
miring them, we would urge that they 
be regarded in their true light—as the 
most complete guide which we at pre- 
sent possess toward the understanding 
of architectural details. But archi- 
tectural details do not make architec- 
ture. We have to advance far beyond 
the most perfect understanding of ar- 
chitectural details, before we may hope 
to grasp the art of architecture itself. 
If we keep this in continual remem- 
brance, we may hope to escape the 
delusion of considering a mere fami- 
liarity with details to be a knowledge 
of architecture, and we shall also form 
a just estimate of the character, and 
therefore of the value, of such a work 
as Mr. Parker’s Glossary. 

To its pages justly appertains the 
rare merit of being of equal utility to 
the professor of the art of architecture 
and to the amateur student: accord- 
ingly, from both it has an equal claim 
for attention and support. They like- 
wise for whom architecture as a study 
has no attractiveness may well be 
glad to acquire the general informa- 
tion which these volumes comprehend, 
and also to possess so rich a series of 
admirable engravings. 

In its future course we shall hope 
to see the work itself keeping pace 
with a sustained advance in archi- 
tectural knowledge, and so securing 
the dignity of being Tur Glossary of 
Architecture. 
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THE STORY OF NELL GWYN. 
RELATED BY PETER CUNNINGHAM. 
Cuar. III. 


Life at Epsom in the reign of Charles 11.—Brief picture of the state of England in 1667—Nelly 
returns to London and resumes her Engagements at the King’s Theatre—Her parts—Extracts 
from Pepys—Inferior in Tragedy to Comedy—Plays Mirida in “ All Mistaken” with great 
success—Miss Davis of the Duke’s Theatre becomes one of the Mistresses of the King—Her 
song “‘ My Lodging is on the Cold Ground” parodied by Nell Gwyn—Some account of Miss 
Davis—Influence of the Duke of Buckingham in controlling the predilections of the King— 
Charles II. at the Duke’s Theatre—Nelly has leading parts in three of Dryden’s new Plays — 
Buckhurst is made a Gentleman of the King’s Bedchamber, promised a Peerage, and sent on 
a sleeveless errand into France—Nell becomes the Mistress of the King—Plays Almahide in 
the Conquest of Granada, and speaks the Prologue in a broad-brimmed hat and waist-belt— 
The King more than ever enamoured of her—Parallel case of Perdita Robinson and George 


the Fourth. 
NELLY was now at Epsom, then 


and long after the fashionable resort of 


the richer and better sort of the citizens 
of London. “The foolish world is never 
to be mended,” is the remark of “a 
gentleman of wit and sense” in Shad- 
well’s comedy of The Virtuoso. “Your 
glass coach,” he says, “ will to Hyde 

ark for air; the suburb fools trudge 
to Lamb’s Conduit or Tottenham ; 
your sprucer sort of citizens gallop to 
Epsom ; your mechanic gross fellows, 
shewing much conjugal affection, strut 
before their wives, each with a child 
in his arms, to Islington or Hogsden.” 
The same agreeable writer, whose 
plays supply truer and happier illus- 
trations of the manners and customs 
of the time than any other contem- 
porary dramatist, has left us a comedy 
called “ Epsom Wells,” in which, not- 
withstanding the sneer of Dryden 
about his “hungry Epsom-prose,” he 
has contrived to interest us by peopling 
the place with the usual frequenters 
out of term time; men of wit and 
pleasure ; young ladies of wit, beauty, 
and fortune; with a parson and a 
country justice; with two cheating, 
sharking, cowardly bullies; with two 
rich citizens of London and _ their 
wives, one a comfit-maker the other 
a haberdasher, and both cuckolds 
(“Epsom water-drinking” with other 
ladies of pleasure) ; with hectors from 
Covent Garden, a constable, a Dog- 
berry-like watch, and two country 
fiddlers—in_ short, by picturing “the 
freedom of Epsom” as it existed in an 
age of easy virtue. 


The Derby and the Oaks, the races 
which have rendered Epsom so famous, 
and the celebrated Tattenham Corner, 
were then unknown; but the King’s 
Head and the New Inn, Clay Hill and 
Mawse’s Garden, were favourite names, 
full of attractions to London appren- 
tices, sighing to see their indentures 
at an end, and Epsom no longer ex- 
cluded from their places of resort. 
The waters were considered efficacious, 
and the citizens east of Temple Bar 
were supposed to receive as much 
benefit from their use, as the courtiers 
west of the Bar were presumed to re- 
ceive from the waters of Tunbridge 
Wells. The alderman or his deputy, 
on their way to this somewhat inac- 
cessible suburb of the reign of Charles 
II. were met at Tooting by lodging- 
house keepers, tradesmen, and quack- 
doctors, with so many clamorous im- 
portunities for patronage, that the very 
expressive English word of touting de- 
rives its name from the village where 
this plying for trade was carried to so 
importunate an extent. 

There is now at Epsom, or was to 
be seen there till very lately, a small 
inn with the sign of the King’s Head, 
lying somewhat out of the present 
town, on the way to the wells. It was 
at “the next house ” to this inn, or at 
an inn with the same name at Epsom, 
that Nelly and Lord Buckhurst put 
up, keeping “merry house,” with 
Sedley to assist them in laughing at 
the “ Bow-bell suckers” who resorted 
to the waters.” Nelly would contribute 
her share to the merriment of the scene 





* Pepys, 14 July, 1667. 
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around them. The citizens of London 
were hated by the players. They had 
successfully opposed them in all their 
early attempts in the reigns of Eliza- 
beth and James I. to erect a theatre 
within the jurisdiction of the city, and 
at no time had they ever encouraged 
the drama by their presence. The 
poets and actors lived by the King 
and court, while they repaid their op- 
onents and gratified the courtiers by 
olding up every citizen as a cuckold 
and a fool. So long was this feeling 
erpetuated on the stage (it still lives 
in our literature), that Garrick, in his 
endeavour to ng one the usual per- 
formance of the London Cuckolds on 
the 9th of November (Lord Mayor's 
day), was reduced to play first to a 
noisy and next to an empty house. 
ilst Buckhurst and Nelly kept 
“merry house” at Epsom in_ the 
months of July and August, 1667, it 
was not altogether merry in England 
elsewhere. The plague of 1665 had 
been followed by the fire of 1666, and 
both plague and fire in 1667 by the 
national disgrace of a Dutch fleet in- 
sulting us in the Thames, and burning 
some of our finest ships in the Medway 
at Chatham, and by the undeserved 
disgrace inflicted by the King and his 
imperious mistress on the great Lord 
Clarendon. Wise and good men too 
were departing fromamong us. Cowley 
the poet finished the life of a recluse 
and of a good man at Chertsey in 
Surrey, and Jeremy Taylor that of a 
saint at Lisnegarry, in Ireland. Eng- 
land too, in the same year, had lost the 
loyal Marquess of Worcester and the 
virtuous Earl of Southampton, neither 
of whom could she well spare at such 
a time; while England herself was re- 
ceiving a noble addition to her lite- 
rature by the publication of Paradise 
Lost, which few, however, at the time 
cared to read, as the work of “ that 
Milton who wrote for the regicides,”* 
or “that Paradise Lost of Milton’s 
which some are pleased to call a 
poem,”} or chose to understand, from 
the seriousness of the subject, or the 
grandeur of its treatment. 
At the Court, where undisguised 
libertinism was still triumphant, the 
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burning of the city began to be talked 
of as an old story, like that of the 
burning of Troy, and the disgrace at 
Chatham as something to be oblite- 
rated by the disgrace of the Lord Chan- 
cellor. Indeed there was no feeling 
of fear, or any sentiment of deserved 
dishonour, maintained at ‘Court. On 
the very day on which the Great Seal 
was taken from Lord Clarendon, and 
his ruin effected, the Countess of Cas- 
tlemaine, one of the leading instru- 
ments of his disgrace, was laughing 
at the drolls and odd animals ex- 
hibited to the citizens at Bartholomew 
Fair! 

Nelly, after a month’s absence, re- 
turned to London in August, 1667, 
and resumed some of her old parts at 
the theatre in Drury Lane, playing 
Bellario in Beaumont and Fletcher's 
“ Philaster ;” Panthea, in “A King and 
No King,” of the same authors; Cyda- 
ria, in “'The Indian Emperor” of Dry- 
den and his brother-in-law ; Samira, 
in Sir Robert Howard’s “ Surprisal ;” 
Flora, in “ Flora’s Vagaries,” a comedy 
attributed to Rhodes ; and Mirida, in 
“ All Mistaken, or the Mad Couple,” 
of the Hon. James Howard. Of her 
renee in some of these parts 

epys again is our only informant. 
How graphic are his entries! 


“22 Aug. 1667. With my Lord 
Brouncker and his mistress to the King’s 
playhouse, and there saw the Indian Em- 
peror, where I found Nell come again, 
which I am glad of ; but was most infi- 
nitely displeased with her being put to act 
the Emperor’s daughter, which is a great 
and serious part, which she does most 
basely. The rest of the play, though 
pretty good, was not well acted by most 
of them, methought; so that I took no 
great content in it. 

“ 26 Aug. 1667. To the King’s play- 
house and saw ‘The Surprisal,’ a very 
mean play I thought, or else it was be- 
cause | was out of humour, and but very 
little company in the house. Sir W. Pen 
and I had a great deal of discourse with 
[Orange] Moll, who tells us that Nell is 
already left by my Lord Buckhurst, and 
that he makes sport of her, and swears 
she hath had all. she could get of him ; and 
Hart, her great admirer, now hates her ; 
and that she is very poor, and hath lost 





* Evelyn’s Diary, 2 June, 1686. 


+ Rymer’s Letter to Fleetwood Sheppard, p. 143. 
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my Lady Castlemaine, who was her great 
friend, also ; but she is come to the house, 
but is neglected by them all. 

‘*5 Oct. 1667. To the King’s House, 
and there going in met Knipp, and she 
took us up into the tiring rooms ; and to 
the women’s shift, where Nell was dressing 
herself [as Flora], and was all unready, 
and is very pretty, prettier than I thought. 
And into the scene-room, and there sat 
down, and she gave us fruit; and here I 
read the questions to Knipp, while she 
answered me through all the part of 
‘ Flora’s Vagaries,’ which was acted to- 
day. But, Lord! to see how they were 
both painted would make a man mad, and 
did make me loath them ; and what base 
company of men comes among them, and 
how lewdly they talk! and how poor the 
men are in clothes, and yet what a show 
they make on the stage by candle-light, is 
very observable. But to see how Nell 
cursed for having so few people in the pit 
was pretty; the other house carrying 
away all the people at the new play, and 
is said now-a-days to have generally most 
company, as being better players. 

‘©26 Dec. 1667. With my wife to the 
King’s playhouse, and there saw ‘The 
Surprisal,’ which did not please me to- 
day, the actors not pleasing me, and espe- 
cially Nell’s acting of a serious part, which 
she spoils. 

‘28 Dec. 1667. To the King’s House, 
and there saw ‘The Mad Couple,’ which 
is but an ordinary play ; but only Nell’s 
and Hart’s mad parts are most excellent 
done, but especially hers, which makes it 
a miracle to me to think how ill she do 
any serious part, as, the other day, just 
like a fool or changeling ; and in a mad 
part, do beyond imitation almost.”’ 

That Nell hated “serious parts,” in 
which, as Pepys assures us, she was so 
very poor, we have her own testimony, 
in an epilogue which she spoke a few 
months later to the tragedy of the 
“Duke of Lerma.” 

I know you in your hearts 
Hate serious plays as I hate serious parts. 


And againin the epilogue to “Tyrannick 
Love :” 
I die 

Out of my calling in a tragedy. 

The truth is (as I see reason to be- 
lieve), the parts were thrust upon her 
by Hart, her old admirer, who hated 
her for preferring Lord Buckhurst to 
himself. But this feeling was soon 
overcome, and Nell, as Mirida in the 
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comedy of “ All Mistaken,” added to her 
well-earned reputation as an actress, 
obeying the advice of Mrs. Barry, 
“Make yourself mistress of your part, 
and leave the figure and action to 
nature.”* 

“ All Mistaken, or the Mad Couple,” 
a play commended by some, says Lang- 
baine, “as an excellent comedy,” has 
little merit of its own to recommend 
it to the reader. The whole success 
of the performance must have rested 
on Hart and Nelly. Philidor (Hart) 
is a mad, or as we should now call him 
a madcap, kinsman of an Italian duke, 
and Mirida (Nelly) is a madcap youn 
lady of the same eccentric school. 
Philidor is troubled with clamorous 
importunities for marriage from six 
young ladies whom he has betrayed, 
and for money from those nurses by 
whom his children have been taken; 
and Mirida is troubled with the im- 
portunate addresses, at the same time, 
of a very lean and of a very fat lover. 
Some of the pleasantries which the 
madcap couple resort to, are of a 
coarse and practical character. Phi- 
lidor tricks his besiegers, and Mirida 
replies to her importunate lovers that 
she will marry the lean one when he 
is fatter, and the fat one when he is 
leaner. The arts which the suitors have 
recourse to are somewhat tedious, and 
certainly not over decent. Yet it is 
easy to see that the play would tell 
with the audience to whom it was 
addressed, for many of the situations 
are humorous in the extreme. In 
one of the scenes Philidor and Mirida 
are bound back to back by the six 
ladies, Philidor losing his money and 
his hat, and Mirida consoling herself 
by the entry of a fiddler. 

[Enter Fiddler.| Mirida.—A fiddle, 
nay then I am made again; I’d have a 
dance if I had nothing but my smock on. 
Fiddler, strike up and play my jig, call’d 
‘**T care not a pin for any man.” 

Fiddler.—Indeed I can’t stay. I’m 
going to play to some gentlemen. 


Mirida.—Nay, thou shalt stay but a 
little. 
Fiddler.—Give me half a crown then. 
Mirida.—I have no money about me; 
but here, take my hankercher. 
[Dance and Exit.] 
In another part Mirida manages a 





* Curll’s Stage, p. 62. 
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sham funeral for Philidor, to which the 
six young ladies are invited, to hear 
the will of the deceased. 


Mirida.—Poor young man, he was killed 
yesterday by a duel. 

“ Item. 1 give to Mrs. Mary for a reason 
that she knows, £500. Item. £500 to 
Mrs. Margaret for a reason she knows. 
Item. £500 to Mrs. Sarah for a reason 
she knows. Item. £500 to Mrs. Martha 
for a reason she knows. Item. £500 to 
Mrs. Alice for a reason she knows. Item. 
£500 to Mrs. Elinor for a reason she 
knows, and so to all the rest. Item. To 
my nurses I leave each of them £20 a year 
apiece for their lives, besides their ar- 
rears due to them for nursing. These 
sums of money and legacies I leave to be 
raised and paid out of my manor of Con- 
stantinople, in which the Great Turk is 
now tenant for life.’”’ [Laughs aside.] 
If they should hear how their legacies are 
to be paid, how they’d fall a-drumming 
on his coffin ! 


There is more of this; but we turn 
to that incident from which the play 
derived much of its popularity, its 
satire of a recent event at the Duke’s 
Theatre. 

“The Rivals,” a play altered by 
Davenant, from “ the Two Noble 
Kinsmen” of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
or rather of Fletcher alone, was 
brought upon the stage about 1664, 
but would not appear to have met 
with any great success till 1667, when 
the part of Celania was represented 
by little Miss Davis, who danced a 
jig in the play and then sang a song 
in it, both of which found their way 
direct to the heart of the merry 
monarch. The jig was probably some 
fresh French importation, or nothing 
more than a rustic measure, with a 
few foreign innovations. The song 
has reached us, and has much ballad 
beauty to recommend it. 


My lodging is on the cold ground, 
And very hard is my fare, 

But that which troubles me most is 
The unkindness of my dear. 

Yet still I cry, O turn, love, 
And I prythee, love, turn to me, 

For thou art the man that I long for, 
And alack what remedy. 


I’ll crown thee with a garland of straw, 
then, 
And I’ll marry thee with a rush ring, 
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My frozen hopes shall thaw then, 
And merrily we will sing. 

O turn to me, my dear love, 
And I prythee, love, turn to me, 

For thou art the man that alone canst 
Procure my liberty. 


But if thou wilt harden thy heart still, 
And be deaf to my pitiful moan, 
Then I_must endure the smart still, 
And tumble in straw all alone. 
Yet still I cry, O turn, love, 
And I prythee, love, turn to me, 
For thou art the man that alone art 
The cause of my misery. 


‘The success of the song is related by 
the prompter at the theatre in his 
curious little volume, called “ Roscius 
Anglicanus.” “All the women’s parts,” 
says Downes, “ were admirably acted, 
but what pleased most was the part of 
Celania, a shepherdess, mad for love, 
and her song of ‘ My lodging it is on 
the cold ground,’ which she performed, 
he adds, “so charmingly that not long 
after it raised her from her bed on the 
cold ground to a bed royal.”* 

I shall have fitter occasion hereafter 
torefer, and at some length, to theribald 
personalities common to the stage in 
the reign of Charles I., but I am un- 
willing to stop the stream of my nar- 
rative by delaying to relate the per- 
sonal reference made by Nelly, in the 
play of “ All Mistaken,” to the song 
and the incident at the Duke’s House, 
which raised little Miss Davis to a 
“bed royal.” The scene in “ All Mis- 
taken” which doubtless gave the 
reatest delight to the audience at 
rury Lane was that in the last act, 
where Pinguister, the fat lover, sobs 
his complaints into the ear of the 
madcap Mirida. 


Mirida.—Dear love, come sit thee in 
my lap, and let me know if I can enclose 
thy world of fat and love within these 
arms. See, I cannot nigh compass my 
desires by a mile. 

Pinguister.—How is my fat a rival to 
my joys! sure I shall weep it all away. 

(Cries. 


Mirida.— 
Lie still, my babe, lie still and sleep, 
It grieves me sore to see thee weep, 
Wert thou but leaner I were glad ; 
Thy fatness makes thy dear love sad. 


What a lump of love have I in my 
arms | 





* Roscius Anglicanus, p. 24, ed, 1708. 
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My lodging is on the cold boards, 

And wonderful hard is my fare, 

But that which troubles me most is 

The fatness of my dear. 

Yet still I cry, Oh melt, love, 

And I prithee now melt apace, 

For thou art the man I should long for 

If ’t were not for thy grease. 

Pinguister.— 

Then prithee don’t harden thy heart still, 

And be deaf to my pitiful moan, 

Since I do endure the smart still, 

And for my fat do groan. 

Then prithee now turn, my dear love, 

And I prithee now turn to me, 

For, alas! I am too fat still 

To roll so far to thee. 

The nearer the fat man rolls towards 
her, the further she rolls away from 
him, till she at length rises and laughs 
her hearty Mrs. Jordan-like mirth- 
provoking laugh, first at the man and 
then towards the audience, seizes a 
couple of swords from a cutler passing 
by, disarms her fat lover, and makes 
him the ridicule of the whole house. 
It is easy to see that this would not 
take now, even with another Nelly to 
represent it; but every age has its 
fashion and its humour, and that of 
Charles II. had fashions and humours 
of its own, quite as diverting as any of 
therepresentations and incidents which 
still prove attractive to a city or a 
west-end audience. 

“Little Miss Davis” danced and 
sang divinely, but was not particularly 
beautiful, though she had fine eyes 
and a neat figure, both of which are 
preserved in her portrait at Cashio- 
bury, by Sir Peter Lely.* The popu- 
lar belief still lingering among the 
cottages surrounding the old Jacobean 
mansion of the Howards at Charlton 
in Wiltshire, that she was the daughter 
of a blacksmith, and was at one time 
a milkmaid, can only in part be true. 
Pepys was informed by Mrs. Pearse, 
wife of James Pearse, surgeon of the 
regiment commanded by the Duke of 
York and stationed at itehall, that 
she was an illegitimate child of Colonel 
Howard, son of the Earl of Berkshire, 
and brother of James Howard, author 


of the play in which, as we have seen, 
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she was held up to ridicule through the 
inimitable acting of Nell Gwyn. The 
King’s affection’for her was shown in 
avery marked and open manner. The 
ring of rushes referred to in the song 
was exchanged for a ring of the value 
of 7001, and her lodging about Lud- 
gate or.Lincoln’s Inn (the usual re- 
sorts of the players at the Duke’s 
Theatre) for a Sate in Suffolk Street, 
furnished by the King expressly for 
her use. The Queen, before she was 
worn into complete indifference by 
the uncontrolled vices of her husband, 
resented them at times with the true 
spirit of a woman. . When Miss Davis 
was dancing one of her favourite “ jigs” 
in a play at Court, the Queen rose and 
“ would not stay to see it.” Nor was 
the imperious Countess of Castlemaine 
less incensed than the Queen herself 
at the unwelcome intrusion of little 
Miss Davis within the innermost cham- 
bers and withdrawing-rooms of White- 
hall. Her revenge, however, was pecu- 
liarly her own—she ran into open infi- 
delities ; and, as the King had set her 
aside for an actress at his brother’s 
house, so to be “even” with him (the 
expression is in Pepys), she extended 
her favours to Charles Hart, the hand- 
some and celebrated actor at his own 
house. 

The Duke of Buckingham (the wit, 
and the second and last duke of the 
Villiers family) is thought to have been 
the principal agent at this time in di- 
recting and confirming the predilec- 
tions of the King. The Duke and the 
Countess of Castlemaine had newly 
quarrelled, fiercely and almost openly, 
and both were devising means of re- 
venge characteristic of their natures. 
By the influence of the Countess the 
Duke was removed from his seat at 
the council, and the Duke in return 
“ studied to take the King from her 
by new amours,” and thinking, trul 
enough, that “ a gaiety of humour” 
would take with the King more than 
beauty without humour, he encou- 
raged his passion for little Miss Davis 
by all the arts and insinuations he was 
master of. The King too was readier 





* This is a half-length, seated,—the same portrait which Mrs. Beale saw in 
Bap. May’s lodgings at Whitehall. The curious full-length portrait of her in after- 
life by Kneller, and now at Audley End, barely supplies a single feature that is 


attractive. 
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than usual to adopt any new excess of 
enjoyment which Buckingham could 
offer him. La belle Stuart, the only wo- 
man for whom he would seem to have 
entertained any sincere affection, had 
left his court in secret a few months 
before, and worse still had given her- 
self in marriage to the Duke of Rich- 
mond, without his approbation, and 
even without his hacdindes. The once 
beautiful Countess of Castlemaine was 
no longer young, though she retained 
much beauty to the last, and found 
admirers in the. great Duke of Marl- 
borough, when young, and in Beau 
Fielding, long the handsomest man 
about town. Yet Charles was not 
really unkind to her at any time. The 
song which he caused Will Legge to 
sing to her— 

Poor Allinda ’s growing old, 

Those charms are now no more,* 
must have caused her some temporary 
uneasiness and a disdainful curl of her 
handsome and imperious lip; but she 
knew her influence and managed to 
retain it almost unimpaired to the ver 
last, in spite of many excesses, whic 
Buckingham seldom failed to discover 
and to make known to the King. 

Of the King, the Countess, and of 
little Miss Davis, at this period, Pepys 
has left us a picture brief and to the 
point :-— 

**21 Dec. 1668. To the Duke’s play- 
house, and saw ‘ Macbeth.’ The King 
and court there; and we sat just under 
them and my Lady Castlemaine, and close 
to a woman that comes into the pit, a kind 
of loose gossip, that pretends to be like 
her, and is so, something. And my wife, 
by my troth, appeared I think as pretty as 
any of them; I never thought so much 
before ; and so did Talbot and W. Hewer, 
as I heard they said to one another. 
The King and the Duke of York minded 
me, and smiled upon me at the handsome 
woman near me; but it vexed me to see 
Moll Davis, in the box over the King’s 
and my Lady Castlemaine’s, look down 
upon the King, and he up to her; and 
so did my Lady Castlemaine once, to see 
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who it was; but whertshe saw Moll Davis 
she looked like fire, which troubled me.’’ 


To complete the picture which Pepys 
has left us, we have only to turn to 
“The True Widow” of Shadwell, 
where, in the fourth act, the scene is 
laid in “the Playhouse,” and stage 
directions of this character occur :— 
“Enter women masked;” ‘“ Several 
young coxcombs fool with the orange- 
women ;” “He sits down and lolls in 
the orange wench’s lap;” “ rv people 
on the backs and twirls their hats, and 
then looks demurely, as if he did not do 
it;”—such were daily occurrences at 
both theatres in the reign of Charles II. 

While little Miss Davis was living 
in stately lodgings in Suffolk Street, 
and baring her hand in public in the 
face of the Countess of Castlemaine, to 
show the 700/. ring which the King 
had given her, a report arose that 
“the King had sent for Nelly,” f fol- 
lowed shortly after by other rumours 
not likely to be true f Bo her constant 
appearance on the stage, speaking pro- 
logues in fantastic hats and Amazonian 
habits,{ playing Valeria in Dryden’s 
last new tragedy of “ Tyrannick Love, 
or the Royal Martyr,” and Donna Ja- 
cintha in Dryden’s latest comedy, called 
* An Evening’s Love, or the Mock 
Astrologer.” Other rumours, since 
found to be true, succeeded these,— 
that Buckhurst was made a groom of 
the King’s bedchamber, with a pension 
of a thousand pounds a-year, com- 
mencing from Michaelmas 1668 ; that 
he had received the promise of a peer- 
age at his grandfather’s death; and 
then that he had been sent by the 
King on a complimentary visit to a 
foreign power, or, as Dryden is said 
to have called it, on a “sleeveless 
errand” § into France. In the mean- 
time gossips in both theatres were 
utterly at a loss to reconcile the ru- 
mours repeated by the orange-women 
that Nelly was often at Whitehall 
with her constant attention to her 
theatrical engagements, and the in- 


* Lord Dartmouth’s note in Burnet, i. 458, ed. 1823. Where are these verses to 


be found ? 
t+ Pepys, 11 January, 1667-8. 


} Before the 1669 edition of Cataline is a prologue ‘‘ to be merrily spoke by Mrs. 
Nell in an Amazonian habit.”” Pepys and Evelyn both saw Cataline acted on the 19th 


Dec. 1668. 


§ Note by Boyer in his translation of De Grammont, 8vo, 1714. 
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creasing skill she exhibited in the ac- 
quirements of her art. Nor was it 
till the winter of 1669, or rather the 
spring of 1670, that the fact of the 
Ferasernens of a new tragedy by 

ryden, on account of Nelly’s being 
away, confirmed some of the previous 
rumours; and it was known even east of 
Temple Bar, and among the Puritans 
in the Blackfriars, that Nelly had be- 
come the mistress of the King. 

When this important change in her 
condition took place—a change that re- 
moved her from many temptations and 
led to the exhibition of traits of charac- 
ter and good feeling which more than ac- 
count for the fascination connected with 
her name—she was studying the part 
of Almahide in Dryden’s new tragedy 
called “ Almanzor and Almahide, or 
the Conquest of Granada.” Before, 
however, the play could be produced 
Nelly was near giving birth to the 
future first Duke of St. Alban’s, and 
therefore unable to appear, so that 
Dryden was obliged to postpone the 
production of his play till another sea- 
son. The poet alludes to this postpone- 
ment in his epilogue,— 


Think him not duller for the year’s delay; 
He was prepared, the women were away ; 
And men without their parts can hardly 
play. [pear, 
If they through sickness seldom did ap- 
Pity the virgins of each theatre ; 
For at both houses ’twas a sickly year ! 
And pity us, your servants, to whose cost, 
In one such sickness nine whole months 
were lost. 


The allusion is to Miss Davis at the 
Duke’s, and to Nelly at the King’s; 
but the poet’s meaning has escaped his 
editors. 

The “Conquest of Granada” was first 
——- in the autumn of 1670,— 

art playing Almanzor to Nelly’s 
Almahide. With what manliness and 
grace of elocution must Hart have de- 
livered the well-known lines, 


I am as free as Nature first made man, 
Ere the base laws of servitude began, 
When wild in woods the noble savage ran. 


The attraction, however, of the play 
rested mainly upon Nelly, who spoke 
the prologue “in a broad-brimmed 
hat and waist-belt,” and apologised in 
the following manner for her appear- 
ance, to the renewed delight of the 
whole audience : 
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This jest was first of th’ other house’s 
making, (taking, 
And, five times tried, has never failed of 
For ’twere ashame a poet should be kill’d 
Under the shelter of so broad a shield. 
This is that hat, whose very sight did win 
ye [in ye. 
To laugh and clap as though the devil were 
As then for Nokes, so now I hope you'll be, 
So dull, to laugh once more for love of me. 
The jest “of the other house’s mak- 
ing” is said to have occurred while 
the court was at Dover, in May, 1670, 
to receive the Duchess of Orleans, 
and the Duke’s company of actors had 
been commanded thither to act Shad- 
well’s “Sullen Lovers, or Imperti- 
nents,” and Caryl’s “ Sir Salomon, or 
the Cautious Coxcomb.” One of the 
characters in Caryl’s comedy is that 
of Sir Arthur Addle, a bawling fop, 
played by Nokes with a reality of ac- 
tion and manner then unsurpassed upon 
the stage. The dress of the French 
attending the Duchess, and present at 
the performance of the plays, included 
an excessively short laced scarlet or 
blue coat, with a broad waist-belt, 
which Nokes took care to laugh at in 
Sir Arthur Addle, by wearing a still 
shorter coat of the same character, to 
which the Duke of Monmouth added 
a sword and belt from his ,own side, 
so that he looked, as old Downes the 
prompter assures us, more like a 
dressed-up ape, or a quiz on the 
French, than Sir Arthur Addle. The 
jest took at once, the King and court 
falling into an excess of laughter as 
soon as he appeared upon the stage, 
and the French showing their chagrin 
at the personality and folly of the imi- 
tation. The sword, which the Duke 
had buckled on with his own hands, 
was kept by Nokes to his dying day. 
It was in the character of Almahide 
in “The Conquest of Granada,” and 
while wearing her broad-brimmed hat 
and waist-belt in the prologue to the 
same play, that Charles became more 
than ever enamoured of Nelly. A 
satirist of the time has expressed the 
result of the performance in a couplet 
not wholly destitute of force : 
There Hart’s and Rowley’s souls she did 
ensnare, 
And made a King a rival to a player ; 


while Granville, who enjoyed the 
friendship of Waller, and lived to be 
the patron of Pope, has told the result 
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in his poem called “The Progress of 
Beauty :” 


Granada lost, behold her pomps restor’d, 
And Almahide again by Kings adored. 


An effect from a stage performance 
which some still live to remember, 
when it found a parallel in the pas- 
sion which the late Prince of Wales 
evinced for Mrs. Robinson, while 

laying the part of Perdita in “A 

inter’s Tale.” What a true name 
is Perdita indeed for such a fate, and 
what a lesson may a young actress 
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learn from the story of poor Mrs. 
Robinson, when told, as I have heard 
it told, by her grave in Old Windsor 
churchyard! Nor is Nelly’s story 
without its moral—and now that we 
have got her from the purlieus of 
Drury Lane, and the contaminations 
of the green room, for the part of 
Almahide was her last performance on 
the stage,* we shall find her true to 
the King, and evincing in her own 
way more good than we should have 
expected to have found from so bad a 
bringing-up. 





THE NATURE OF THE MUNICIPAL FRANCHISES OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES, ILLUSTRATED BY DOCUMENTS FROM THE ARCHIVES OF 


LEICESTER. 


Mr. Ursan, 

THE state of the boroughs of this 
country at the date of the Norman 
Conquest has not been satisfactorily 
described. Hume informs us (App. 
ii.) that the greatest of them were 
scarcely more than country villages, 
and that the inhabitants lived in entire 
dependence on the king and great 
lords, being of a station little better 
than servile. They were then, he pro- 
ceeds to Say, not so much as incor- 
porated; they formed no community ; 
and were nothing but a number of 
low, dependent tradesmen, living, with- 
out any particular tie, in neighbour- 
hood together. Other writers have 
attributed the privileges enjoyed by 
the townsmen to the grants made by 
the sovereigns of England; and various 
theories have been framed to account 
for the origin of municipal franchises. 
All seem to me to have overlooked the 
true method of inquiry and the right 
sources of information ; to have made 
facts suit their theories instead of 
adapting their theories to facts or re- 
jecting them altogether. 

I ought at the outset to say, that I 
object to the application of the term 
“corporation” to those early institu- 
tions which existed in our ancient 


towns, as a misnomer. They were not 
incorporated bodies, nor was it alto- 
gether necessary they should be. The 
people had prescriptive and inalienable 
rights, of remote antiquity, for which 
they were indebted neither to king nor 
baron, but to their own free and in- 
dependent genius, and which they in- 
herited from their Teutonic ancestors 
—rights that for ages sufficed for the 
well-being of the boroughs. The mere 
incorporation of the boroughs was a 
matter of later date, in most instances 
in this country occurring in the six- 
teenth century. It was but a con- 
firmation of earlier privileges, with 
the additional grant to the governing 
body of authority to buy and sell land 
or other property, power to sue and 
ability to be sued in the name of the 
whole community, and other privileges 
of like character. 

The history of the municipal system 
of Leicester affords ample proof of 
the position here advanced, and by 
referring to it I think I can shew 
what was the course of events else- 
where. Fortunately for this purpose, 
an ancient book which contains many 
curious entries relative to the mu- 
nicipal customs of the town has re- 
cently been lent to me for examination, 





* The Mrs. Gwyn or Quyn who appeared on the stage while Nelly was alive was a 
different person, though hitherto always confounded with her. I had come to this 
conclusion, when I was pleased to find my conviction made good by a MS. note by 
Isaac Reed, in his copy of the first edition of the Roscius Anglicanus, in my possession. 
Downes distinguishes Nelly by calling her ‘* Madam Gwin,” or ‘ Mrs. Ellen Gwin ;’’ 


—the other he calls, ‘‘ Mrs. Gwin.’”’ 
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after having lain, rather strangely, in 
concealment for many years. It gives 
a copy of an ancient charter, which has 
never before been quoted by any local 
historian, and other important docu- 
ments. This charter, though short, 
enables us to infer more than at first 
sight appears. It is as follows :— 


‘* Robert Earl of Mellent to R * * * 
and all his Barons, French and English, 
of all his land in England, greeting. 
Know ye, that I have granted to my 
merchants of Leicester their guild-mer- 
chant, with all their customs which they 
held in the time of King William, King 
William his son, and now [modo] in the 
time of Henry the King. Witness, R. 
the son of Alcitil.’’ * 


This, the earliest of the charters of 
Leicester as yet discovered, places 
beyond question the existence of a 
guild-merchant in the reign of the Con- 
queror himself, and refers to the 
“customs” also then possessed by the 
burgesses. If they were mere serfs, 
and “low and dependent tradesmen,” 
“living, without any particular tie, in 
neighbourhood together,” they would 
not have had a guild, which was a 
society based on the principles of 
mutual heip and good fellowstip, and 
containing within its limits the ele- 
ments of local self-government. The 
very title of the body is Teutonic, 
derived neither from the Roman mu- 
nicipium, nor the Norman law; but 
essentially an Anglo-Saxon, or Anglo- 
Danish designation. I need scarcely 
say that the inhabitants of Leicester 
were not indebted to the Norman 
Conqueror for their ancient customs 
and liberties, whether of the guild or 
otherwise. We have no record of his 
having granted such to the boroughs ; 
but we-have evidence of the existence 
of “ guilds,” in this and other countries, 
in the period preceding the Conquest. 

Is it to be supposed that a people 
possessing wholesome laws and ex- 
cellent institutions, with political regu- 
lations adequate to their wants, like 
those we know our Saxon and Danish 
ancestors possessed, would not have in 


their towns forms of local government 
suited to their state of society ? I think 
no one who reads history attentively 
will doubt that they had. "We have, be- 
sides, in Domesday Book, evidence of 
the relationship: of the towns to the 
crown in the ante-Norman period, 
which appears to have consisted in the 
payment of a specified yearly sum, and 
the provision of a certain number of 
men, or something similar. Leicester 
paid to Edward the Confessor thirty 
pounds of silver (by tale) with fifteen 
sextaries of honey, and forwarded 
twelve men to accompany his army 
when he marched in England. When 
these payments were made, and these 
services rendered, the inhabitants in 
the guild would be independent of the 
crown; their aldermen, chosen by and 
among themselves, would manage the 
affairs of their borough, and administer 
justice. When, however, the Normans 
conquered the English people a great 
change would take place, and the equi- 
table rule of the Saxon magistrate was 
no doubt exchanged for the tyrannic 
sway of the imperious victor, who, 
either in person or by deputy, presided 
in the guildhall or the castle keep, and 
there gave out his stern mandates. 

To confine our attention to Lei- 
cester—I find that in place of the 
ancient rule of deciding litigated ques- 
tions by the voice of the magistrate, 
the Norman custom of deciding them 
by duel had come into operation in 
the reign of Henry I. A contest was 
carried on in that reign between two 
townsmen, relatives, for several hours, 
and the noise created by the bystanders 


reached the ears of the Norman baron- 


in his castle, who inquired into the 
cause of the clamour. te was explained 
to him; and on the humble request of 
his burgesses, he granted to them the 
power to choose twenty-four of their 
own number to discuss and decide all 
pleas arising among themselves, on 
consideration that they would pay him 
three pennies yearly for every house 
in the high street that had a gable. 
This payment became known as the 





* R. comes de Mell’ R. * * atque omnibus baronibus suis Francigenis atque 


Anglicis totius sue terre Anglie salutem. Sciatis me concessisse mercatoribus meis 
Leyc. gildam eorum mercatorum cum omnibus consuetudinibys quibus tenuerunt in 
tempore regis Willielmi et regis Willielmi filii ejus et modo in tempore Henrici Regis, 


Teste R. filio Alcitilli. 


t See the History of Leicester, published in 1849, pages 28 and 29, 
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“ gable pennies,” and the court formed 
by the twenty-four townsmen, or 
jurors, was known as the “ Portman- 
mote.” The deed which recites the 
origin of this court is now extant 
among the records of the borough of 
Leicester; and the seals of those who 
bore testimony to the fact were ap- 
nded to it when I first saw it, but 
ave since crumbled away. It needs 
no argument to prove that this was 
not an entirely novel institution. It 
is most unlikely that the townsmen 
devised the scheme on the spot: it is 
more probable that they had preserved 
the tradition of the Saxon usage, and 
simply oc its restoration ; nor was 
it impossible that within half a century 
of the occurrence of the battle of 
Hastings there was some solitary grey- 
beard present at the duel, who could 
tell of the good times when law pre- 
vailed, and the twenty-four sat to 
administer justice in the guildhall. 

The rolls of the guild of Leicester, 
as early as the year 1196, are extant, 
and the entries upon them show us 
that it was a well-organized society. 
Every candidate produced two friends, 
who became his “ pledges,” or securi- 
ties, and paid a certain sum as an en- 
trance fee, besides contributions to 
objects which I cannot clearly under- 
stand, but which are thus enumerated 
in the memorandum attached to each 
name, “ guietus est de ansis et de omni- 
bus rebus.” As, also, I find in some 
cases the following note appended to 
the name, “ habet sedem patris sui,” it 
is clear the rolls were kept before the 
reign of King John, though they are 
not extant. 

The oath taken by the noviciate of 
the guild, gives us an idea of the na- 
ture of the institution. The oldest 
form of it I have met with is given in 
the ancient book already named; it is 
written in the N Feeutiig, “once as fol- 
lows, and is gupecentiy of the date of 


Edward the Third’s reign : 
“Le Serment de ceux q’ entrunt la 
Ide. 


‘¢ Ceo oyez vo’ meyr et vos freres de la 
Gylde que ieo leaument les leys de la Gylde 
tendrai, et mia Gylde bien en tous eschoses 
sueray, et ou mes freres de la Gylde ou 
que ieo soye escoterai sur le fee l’Evesque 
ou .. . Et que ieo gatniray mon mair et 
le bone gentz de la commune si ieo sasche 
nul home que marchaunde deins la fraun- 
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chise qui soit able dentrer la Gylde. Et 
que ieo seiray obedient et suyvant al com- 
aundement del mair et a ses soumones, et 
les fraunchises et les bones custumes de la 
vile a mon poeer meynteneray. Si deux 
me ayde et ses seynz. Amen.’’ 


Here, then, in the pledge which 
the new guildsman makes to the mayor 
and his brethren of the guild, that he 
will keep its laws, and obey it in all 
things; that he will “ scot” with them 
whether he be among them or in the 
Bishop’s Fee; that he will warn the 
mayor and his brethren of any man 
who merchandizes within the franchise 
who is able to enter the guild; and 
that he will be obedient to, and ob- 
servant of, the commandment of the 
mayor and his summonses, and the 
franchises and the good customs of 
the town to the best of his power he 
will maintain (calling upon God and 
his saints to help him in his vow) ; we 
see that the guild was the leading and 
controlling power within the borough. 
The mayor was at its head, it raised 
a common contribution or “ scot,” it 
enacted laws of its own, it preserved 
the ancient customs of the people, 
it took cognizance of the evil doings 
of its members, and, in case of need, 
the whole body turned out to obey 
the summons of its recognized head. 
There can be no mistake about this 
oath, which, it is fair to presume, was 
the same at the time of the Conquest 
as it was in the reign of Edward the 
Third. It shows to us a community 
simply, though rudely governed; and 
the guild was obviously not merely a 
society of merchants, but a fraternity 
composed of all the townsmen who 
were free—the same body out of which 
the corporation of after-times emerged. 
To “become a freeman” was in the 
reign of Elizabeth, and subsequently, 
the altered phraseology for entering 
the guild merchant. 

To pursue this subject further, I 
cite the oath of the jurors, or principal 
men of the guild—the colleagues of 
the mayor—the aldermen, as they 
might perchance be called : 

‘* Le Serment de Jurrez. 

“*Ceo oyetz vo’ mayr et jurretz vo’ 
freres de la Gylde, ge ieo leaux juggements 
renderay et lealment affereray, auxi bien 
le poeures come les riches, chescun solonc 
la q’ntite del trespas, et ge ieo vendray 
continuelement a la court de portmot et 
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a le somouns de mon mayr quant ieo 
serray garni du bayllif quant ieo soye en 
ville, si ieo ne aye resounable enchesoun ; 
et ge ieo lealment meynteneray lassize de 
payn, vyn, et servoise, ove mon mayr et 
les fraunchises et les bones custumes de la 
ville meynteneray et garderay a mon poeer. 
Si m’ayde deux et ses seyntz, Amen.”’ 
In this solemn asseveration, wherein 
the juror appeals to God and his saints 
for aid, we see that he is of the guild; 
that he is a kind of magistrate who 
promises to do justice to rich and poor 
according to the amount of the offence 
committed ; that he will regularly at~- 
tend the portmot, when summoned by 
the bailiff, if he have no reasonable 
cause for absence; and that to the 
best of his power he will maintain the 
assize of bread, wine, and beer, and 
the franchises and good customs of 
the town. The duties undertaken by 
the juror demonstrate beyond the pos- 
sibility of dispute the functions of the 
ild. 
“= the ancient book before men- 
tioned, the prices of wine, ale, and pro- 
visions, and laws against forestallers and 
regrators follow the copies of the oaths 
here extracted; but I pass by them to 
refer to a charter of Robert Bossu, the 
son of Robert Earl of Mellent, which 
established the freedom of the bur- 
gesses from county jurisdiction —a 
freedom they had doubtless always en- 
joyed, but which the grant guaranteed : 
‘* Robert Earl of Leicester to his 
sheriff, and to all his justices-and mi- 
nisters of Leicester, French and English, 
greeting! Know ye that I, to all my 
burgesses of Leicester, and to all them 
that in their company will hold themselves, 
grant to hold of me freely and) quietly, 
customs and all things pertaining to hun- 
dreds and heriots, and that by their pay- 
ments accustomed, and also by the in- 
crement of £8; so that neither by plea, 
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nor for any custom, they go out of Leices- 
ter, but only to the ‘conmecherchie,’* 
{portmanmote] as of old time was ac- 
customed. I grant also to them to hold 
their merchants’ gild, as they ever best 
held the same in the time of my father. 
Witness R , Richard the Master, 
Baldwin of Grantmesnil, and Bernard * * 
at Britelm’.+ 


Here again, in the earlier half of 
the twelfth century, the portmanmote 
is referred to as a local court for the 
adjudication of pleas, and as being so 
of “old time accustomed ;” this being 
of a date within a century succeed- 
ing the Conquest. The merchants’ 
guild is mentioned besides. The oath 
taken by the jurors shews the close 
connection between the portmanmote 
and the guild, the functions of those 
persons appearing to relate to both 
institutions. It seems further that 
while the guild embraced all the in- 
habitants of the town who, at its as- 
semblies, debated on the affairs of the 
borough, especially all that concerned 
their common commercial interests,— 
the portmanmote was the scene of the 
administration of civiland criminal law, 
so far as the mayors and jurors had 
jurisdiction ; and all that the king or 
the baron did was to receive a cer- 
tain annual payment, or to obtain a 
“fine” on the renewal of their sanc- 
tion granted to the burgesses to carry 
out the old customs. 

With your permission, Mr. Urban, 
I intend to give in another number of 
your Magazine the laws of the port- 
manmote, as they were revised by 
Edmund Ear! of Leicester, the brother 
of Edward the First, and other par- 
ticulars, in illustration of the local 
customs of this borough. 

Yours, &c. 
Jamzs THOMPSON. 








* Thus in the original : what ‘‘ conmecherchie ’’ means I cannot conceive, never 
having met with the word before; but “ portmanmote ’’ is appended to it within brackets 


in the ancient translation. 


+ R. comes Leyc. vic. suo et omnibus justiciariis et ministris suis de Leyc. franc. 
et Anglis, salutem. Sciatis quod ego omnibus burgensibus meis de Leyc. et omnibus 
illis qui in communitate eorum se tenere voluerunt concedo tenere de me libere et 
quiete ab omnibus consuetudinibus et ab omnibus rebus pertinent. hundr. et heriotis et 
hoc per constitutos census suos et per crementum octo librar. Ita quod neque per placi- 
tum neque propter aliquam consuetudinem eant extra Leyc. sed tantummodo ad conme- 


cherchiam sicut antiquitus constituta fuit. 


Concedo et eis tenere gildam suam merca- 


toriam sicut melius umquam tenuerunt tempore patris mei. T, R. * * et Ric. Magro. 
et Baldeuino de Grauntml. et Bernard * * apud Britelm. 








IT has been truly remarked by Dr. 
Layard, as our present author reminds 
us, that a few years ago a case, scarcely 
three feet square, contained all that 
Europe knew or possessed of the an- 
cient kingdom of Assyria. Its history 
was a. blank, its language a mystery. 
A few vague traditions, a score of 
doubtful ea Hong some heaps of grass- 
grown mounds, upon which rested the 
silence of death and respecting which 
there existed merely a wild and fan- 
ciful legend or two,—some twenty years 
ago these constituted all our know- 
ledge of Assyria. What is the state 
of things now? It is one which should 
inspire a lofty faith in the power 
of human inquiry and investigation. 
France and England both possess ex- 
tensive museums of Assyrian relics; a 
score of able books have been written 
about Assyria; learned men in various 
parts of Europe have combined in the 
most singular and unpremeditated 
manner in unravelling the language 
which is expressed in the cuneiform 
inscriptions, and the same diligent in- 
vestigators are now engaged in deci- 
phering the history which those in- 
scriptions contain. Germany, France, 
and England have all united in re- 
storing to its place in history an empire 
which had been all but absolutely for- 
gotten. 

The importance of the discovery is 
not less obvious than its singularity. 
In the recovered sculptures we have 
an entirely new branch of antiquarian 
knowledge opened before us for in- 
vestigation, and one which seems cal- 
culated to rectify our notions upon a 
variety of subjects of history and an- 
tiquity to an extent as yet but little 
understood. The history, antiquities, 
and religion of Greece on the one side, 
and of fadia on the other, will derive 
new light from these discoveries, and, 
far in importance beyond every other 
result, they offer tests and means of 
illustration and rectification in refe- 
rence to the history of the Jews, and 
in explanation of the text and state- 
ments of the sacred Scriptures. 
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Whilst these results are being worked 
out by the eminent men in whose hands 
the inquiry for the present seems to 
rest, good service is done both to them 
and to the public by all endeavours to 
popularise the subject and excite and 
maintain a general interest respectin 
it. Of this kind was the very wate 
book by Mr. Vaux which we noticed 
in July last, and Mr. Fergusson’s at- 
tempt to present us with a restora- 
tion of the ruined palaces of Nineveh 
and Persepolis falls into the same class 
of publication. Much of his work is 
of course conjectural; but in working 
out his conjectures he enters with 
competent learning upon a variety of 
cognate topics of great interest and 
importance, his treatment of which 
will excite discussion and consideration, 
and do good in many ways. 

It is well known that there exist, 
between 30 and 40 miles north-east 
from the modern Shiraz, upon a plat- 
form formed by levelling the surface 
of a rock situated on a bare, wide, level 
plain, far from any present habitation of 
man, some of the most magnificent ruins 
in the world. Every other human work 
has disappeared, but there still stand, 
in that otherwise dreary and uninter- 
esting spot, ranges of marble columns, 
many of them from 50 to 70 feet high, 
together with ruined masses of solid 
stonework ; both columns and stone- 
work indicating a grandeur and dignity 
of construction incompatible with an 
building but one of the most magni- 
ficent character. These ruins are po- 
pularly known among the modern 
natives of the surrounding country by 
the name of “ The residence of Jams- 
chid,” the supposed founder; by the 
Mahometans they are designated by a 
name applicable to what is supposed 
to have been a great hall among the 
ruins—* The Forty Pillars.” Although 
lying at no great distance from the 
high road between Shiraz and Ispahan, 
few persons visit these wonderful ruins, 
save an occasional wandering tribe, or 
a European stationed in Persia, or on 
his way to or from some more distant 
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country of the East. Strabo and Di- 
odorus Siculus in old time, and Char- 
din, Niebuhr, Ker Porter, Sir John 
Malcolm, Morier, and others in more 
recent days, have described these ruins 
with great precision, and they pass 
among us, without any great deal of 
evidence of the fact, as the ruins of 
Persepolis, the ancient residence of the 
Persian kings. 

The principal ascents from the sur- 
rounding level to the platform upon 
which these ruins stand are by various 
flights of stairs, which are justly re- 

arded as among the grandest features 
of the building. In the finest ex- 
ample of these stairs each step is 
twenty-two feet wide, and only about 
three and a half inches in height, the 
tread being nearly fifteen inches. The 
whole number of steps is fifty-five, 
and the ascent so easy that Sir Robert 
Ker Porter, and other travellers, rode 
up and down them on horseback with 
the greatest ease. The materials of 
the staircase are “ even more colossal,” 
remarks Mr. Fergusson, “than the 
scale on which it is designed; four, 
five, and even six steps being cut out 
of one slab of marble, and the per- 
pendicular walls being built of im- 
mense blocks, not symmetrically ar- 
ranged, but, like the rest of the terrace 
walls, of a bold Cyclopean kind of 
masonry, which for such a purpose has 
a far grander effect than more polished 
or more evenly jointed work.” ‘This 
staircase is let into the wall of the ter- 
race platform. Another staircase, de- 
signed on precisely the same plan, 
projects wholly from the wall, and 
differs from the other in having its 
sides covered with sculptures. We are 
enabled, by the liberality of the pub- 
lisher of Mr. Fergusson’s work, to pre- 
sent to our readers a wood-cut en- 
graving of the general appearance of 
this latter staircase (Plate I.), which 
exhibits one of the ways in which sculp- 
tured slabs similar to those which have 
now reached this country in such num- 
bers were applied. According to Mr. 
Fergusson, 


‘* These staircases were in fact to the 
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Persians what the tympana of their temples 
were to the Greeks, the great iconastases 
or image places, whereon they lavished 
all the resources of their wit. As being 
so much nearer the eye, the Persian ar- 
rangement had perhaps in many respects 
the advantage—for a representation of 
men and things at least—for gods it 
would not have been tolerated; but the 
Persian never dared to attempt the noble 
blasphemy of the Greek, and was content 
to represent his fellow-men such as they 
were; though never, here at least, as fol- 
lowing their ordinary avocations, but only 
in their festive state, as administering to 
the greatness of their sovereign lord.’’ * 


Fronting the first of the two grand 
staircases which we have mentioned 
are the ruins of an entrance, or gate- 
way, which is adorned with four colos- 
sal winged bulls, in relief, each about 
fifteen feet in height. ‘These animals 
are strikingly similar in general cha- 
racter to those recently found at Nine- 
veh. Upon this gateway is a tri- 
lingual inscription repeated on each 
of the four piers, which inscription has 
been translated by Colonel Rawlinson. 
It attributes the erection of the gate- 
way to Xerxes, the son of Darius, and 
the remainder of the palace partly to 
each of them. The narrowness of this 
gateway, about thirteen feet wide, has 
occasioned many speculations as to its 
use. Mr. Fergusson says of it— 

‘*T have no hesitation in identifying 
this building with the gate which plays so 
important a part in the story of Esther 
under the reign of the very king who 
built this one, the gate in which Mordecai 
sat when he overheard the conspirators, 
and in which Haman sat when he refused 
to bow to him, where Mordecai could not 
enter when clothed in sackcloth, &c. the 
viziral seat of judgment, or that where 
one of the principal officers of the palace 
sat to transact business, hear causes, or 
receive homage. Frequently throughout 
the Bible the word gate is used in the 
same sense. .. I am convinced the word 
does not mean the doorway in the walls 
of the town, but such a doorway as this.’’ 


Iu considering the ruins of Perse- 
polis, with a view to reduce them to 
architectural form, one great difliculty 
has always been felt, in the non-ap- 





* In another part of his volume Mr. Fergusson reminds us that ‘‘ when the Queen 
of Sheba visited Jerusalem, the thing that struck her most among the works of Solo- 


mon was ‘ the ascent by which he went up into the house of the Lord.’ 
saw this ‘ there was no more spirit in her. 
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pearance of any remains of walls. The 
pillars stand like the upright stones 
of a Stonehenge, or other monolithic 
temples, without the slightest trace of 
any connecting masonry; and yet that 
walls existed may be safely inferred 
from the circumstance that the side of 
the slabs, which would be hid by a 
wall, is always found rough, whilst the 
other three sides are carefully finished. 
If walls existed, what has become of 
them? Mr. Fergusson meets the dif- 
ficulty thus : 


‘* The most obvious conjecture is, that 
they were filled with sun-dried bricks, 
like the walls of the Assyrians, and plas- 
tered and painted on the outside. If it 
were so, their disappearance would be 
easily accounted for, exposed as they have 
been for 2000 years to the rain and winds 
on the bare surface of a rock. 

‘¢ The question is a provoking one, for 
it is one that any traveller might settle in 
a morning by digging through the founda- 
tion of such an edifice as the hall ofa 
hundred columns, which does not stand 
on a stylobate; but till some one settles 
it by an appeal to facts, I fear the only 
safe theory is that the walls were com- 
posed of mud-bricks—a bathos in art 
that it would be difficult to understand 
elsewhere ; but as the two great capitals 
of the Persian empire were wholly con- 
structed of such bricks, and all their 
palaces and temples were of this iguoble 
material, we must be content to assume 
for the present that the Achzemenians fol- 
lowed the example set them by their pre- 
decessors.”’ 


Having thus, as he supposes, over- 
come one main obstacle, Mr. Fer- 
gusson parcels out the ranges of 
columns into two distinct palaces, 
known as those of Darius and Xerxes, 
with their appendant buildings, and 
two halls, one entitled the hall of 
Xerxes and the other that of the 
Hundred Pillars. In his restoration 
of the Palace of Darius—identified by 
an inscription which has recently been 
deciphered—Mr. Fergusson proeeds 
upon a principle or conjecture which 
will not probably meet with universal 
concurrence. In the rock at the back 
of Persepolis are certain royal cata- 
combs, and among them one which is 
identified by its inscription as the tomb 
of Darius, the builder of a portion of 
the palace of Persepolis. The face of 


the rock in front of this catacomb is 
cut away and sculptured on a gigantic 
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scale (72 feet broad by 130 feet high), 
in the manner represented in our 
plate No. II. Mr. Fergusson says, 
“Darius has left us in his tomb what 
I believe to be an actual fac-simile of 
his palace cut in the rock.” The tetra- 
style portico on the tomb Mr. Fer- 
gusson takes to be a repetition of that 
of the palace, “ because,” he says, “in 
the first place, the dimensions are iden- 
tical, both as to width (50 feet) and 
the height of the columns.” He also 
supposes that the transaction of which 
there is a representation above the 
portico on the tomb, and in which the 
king is delineated standing on a stage 
supported by two rows of human 
figures, with a bow in his hand, and 
probably in the act of worshipping the 
sun, whose image is seen over the 
altar, while above the king’s head 
hovers his ferouher, or disembodied 
spirit—this transaction is, in the judg- 
ment of Mr. Fergusson, here repre- 
sented as taking place in a chamber 
on the house-top set apart for religious 
purposes, and he concludes that there 
were such chambers in the actual 
palace at Persepolis. He thus accounts 
for the multitudes of columns which 
occur in some of the halls. Of that in 
the palace of Darius he says, it is “so 
choked with columns that it must 
have been almost useless for any pur- 
pose of state or habitation, and could 
not, I conceive, have been so crowded 
if it had not been that it was built 
to support something more important 
than itself. It indeed was sacrificed 
for the sake of the altar it was built 
to sustain.” 

Other arguments on behalf of the 
existence of such an upper chamber 
are derived, first, from various passages 
in the Old Testament, as, for example, 
when Hezekiah was trying to eradicate 
the Sabean worship, he “took away 
the horses that the kings of Judah had 
given to the sun . . . . and burned 
the chariots of the sun with fire, and 
the altars that were on the top of the 
upper chamber of Ahaz, which the 
kings of Judah had made” (2 Kings, 
xxiii. 11 and 12); and, secondly, from 
the existence of similar erections on 
the roofs of palaces and houses in 
Persia at the present day, now used 
as sleeping chambers. Mr. Fer- 
gusson applies to apartments of this 
kind the name falar, a Persian word 
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which signifies “a seat, throne (or 
stage), or chamber composed of beams 
and boards, and supported on four 
pillars or more.” 

Mr. Fergusson proceeds in his con- 
jectural restoration with considerable 
ingenuity, working-in the information 
afforded by the surveys lately made 
by the French artists, Messrs. Flandin 
and Coste, and reconstructing in ima- 
gination erections which exceed in vast- 
ness most of the cathedrals and public 
buildings in Europe. The central hall 
of Xerxes, with its walls, porticoes, and 
appendant buildings, is presumed to 
have covered a rectangle of about 300 
feet by 350, or 105,000 square feet. 


‘‘ The great hall of Karnac, the most 
stupendous building of antiquity, covers 
internally 58,300 feet, and with its walls 
and porticoes only 88,000; and the two 
largest temples of antiquity, those of 
Jupiter Olympius at Athens and Agrigen- 
tum, cover respectively only 59,000 and 
56,000 feet. We have no cathedral in 
England that at all comes near it in di- 
mensions; nor indeed in France or Ger- 
many is there any one that covers so much 
ground. Cologne comes nearest to it, 
81,500 feet; but, of course, the compari- 
son is hardly fair, as these buildings had 
stone roofs and were far higher. But in 
linear horizontal dimensions the only 
edifice of the middle ages that comes up 
to it is Milan cathedral, which covers 
107,800 feet, and (taken all in all) is per- 
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haps the building that resembles it most 
both in style and the general character of 
the effect it must have produced on the 
spectator.”’ 


One difficulty which meets our author 
is the disappearance of innumerable 
illars which are necessary to his plans. 
e offers two conjectures: first, that 
the smaller pillars may have been re- 
moved to the city of Istakr, which 
flourished within a few miles of this 
spot for more than a thousand years 
after these palaces were deserted ; 
second, “that the columns of the 
smaller palaces were of wood, and 
have consequently perished by their 
own inherent decay.” Quintus Cur- 
tius and Polybius both testify to the 
use of cedar in the construction of the 
Persian palaces, and— 
** altogether the evidence of wooden archi- 
tecture, confirmed as it is by what we 
find in the rock-cut structures of Lycia 
and India, is so strong that I fear there 
is no escaping it; and we must admit the 
great probability that most of the roofs 
here were supported by wooden posts, 
without which indeed it would be difficult 
to understand how Alexander could have 
burnt one of those palaces so easily as he 
did.’’ 

Ere we leave the wonders of Perse- 
polis for those of Nineveh, we must 
notice one of the most interesting re- 
mains in its neighbourhood,— 





THE TOMB OF CYRUS. 


This is termed by the natives “ the 
Tomb of the Mother of Solomon.” 
“To this,” remarks Sir John Malcolm, 


“the only objection is the belief or 
fact that neither Solomon nor his 
mother were ever within a thousand 
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miles of this: spot while living, and 
therefore it was unlikely to be chosen 
us the burial-place of the latter when 
dead. Another account states it to 
be the tomb of Suliman, the tenth 
caliph of the race of Ali; but against 
this conclusion there is decisive evi- 
dence in the very ancient style of the 
architecture and the inscriptions, which 
are in the arrow-headed character.” 
Such was the state of our knowledge 
a few years ago. Since then one of the 
arrow-headed inscriptions copied by 
Morier has been found by Grotefend 
and Lassen to indicate, “ I am Cyrus, 
the King, an Achemenian.” (Vaux, 
p- 320.) Arrian says of the tomb of 
Cyrus that it was in the Royal Para- 
dise at Pasargade ; that a grove of 
trees was planted round it; that it was 
of a quadrangular shape, built of free- 
stone; and that above was a house of 
stone with a roof. That the door of 
entrance was extremely narrow, but 
that within was the golden coffin of 
Cyrus, near which was a seat with feet 
of gold, and that the whole tomb was 
hung round with coverings of purple 
and carpets of Babylon. (Ibid.) All 
that was moveable has long disap- 
peared, but the woodcut will give a 
general idea of what remains. Mr. 
Fergusson describes it thus :— 


‘*The pyramid on which it stands is 
forty-five feet by forty-two at the base, 
and consists of seven irregular courses of 
stone (are the seven symbolical of the 
planets ?) the height of which is eighteen 
feet. On this is situated the small house, 
twenty-one feet by seventeen and a half 
outside, the centre of which is occupied by 


a cell ten feet six inches, by seven feet, , 


which once contained the golden coffin, the 
bed, the cloak, and other royal robes and 
regalia of Cyrus. The whole is sur- 
mounted by a pedimented roof, similar to 
that of a Greek temple in miniature ; and 
around the whole there once stood a range 
of columns, though for what purpose, or 
what they supported, is now by no means 
apparent.’’ 


Persepolis and its wonders have de- 
tained us so long that we have com- 
paratively little space to give to the 
equally astonishing remains of Nineveh. 
Everybody knows the way in which 
they have been uncovered by Botta 
and Layard. Mr. Fergusson applies 
the knowledge gained at the one place 
to the required restoration of the other. 
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* We have in Persepolis,” he says, “the 
skeleton of a complete style of eastern 
architecture ; all the bones are there, 
but the flesh is wanting, or, to speak 
less figuratively, we have there all the 
pillars, the doorways, and windows, 
but not one vestige of the walls that 
clothed them, and gave them form 
and meaning, or of the roofs they sup- 
ported. In the Assyrian palaces we 
have the flesh and no bones, or, in 
other words, the walls are there with 
their sculptures and ornaments, but 
the pillars, the points of support, and 
windows are alike wanting. It is, I 
conceive, only by putting the two 
together that either can be rendered 
intelligible.” Upon this principle he 
proceeds to sketch out at Khorsabad 
wonderful approaches, stairs, and pro- 
pylea, like those at Persepolis, and to 
arrange what has been found into a 
palace, with its appendant outer court 
and harem, its temple and priests’ re- 
sidences. Much of this is of course 
fanciful, or at any event conjectural, 
and it is impossible to make it be at 
all comprehended without plans. All 
we can do is to recommend it to at- 
tention. It is at best theoretical, and 
is so put forth by the author. The 
discoveries of to-morrow may over- 
turn his most favourite conjectures. 

He believes that the walls of the 
buildings of Nineveh were carried 
above the sculptured slabs which are 
so well known, to the height of the 
great bulls, that is, to about eighteen 
or nineteen feet. Above that height 
the mud wall was paved with kiln- 
burnt bricks or tiles, or floored with 
wood. On one of these kinds of sup- 
ports stood two rows of dwarf pillars, 
over which, with the aid of two rows 
of pillars down the centre of all the 
larger apartments, was extended a flat 
terrace roof. 

The Temple at Khorsabad, or the 
building which Mr. Fergusson so de- 


signates, is, unlike every other part of 


the palace, constructed of a black stone, 
apparently basalt. This circumstance 
leads, as the author thinks, to the con- 
clusion that the building was dedicated 
to the worship of Assarac, the Nisroch 
of Scripture, the Saturn of classical an- 
tiquity, and the principal deity of the 
Assyrians. From the situation of this 
presumed temple it has suffered more 
than most of the other buildings, and 
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Mr. Fergusson is without guide in its 
restoration unless it may be found in 
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a curious relic which is represented 
below. 
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The history of this bas-relief, which 
is in the possession of Lord Aberdeen, 
and is known as “Lord Aberdeen’s 
Black Stone,” has not been ascertained. 
It is cut on the end of a block of black 
marble, and is presumed to be “an 
undoubted Assyrian monument.” Mr. 
Fergusson thus describes it :— 


‘* On the upper left-hand corner of the 
bas-relief is represented a temple, and cer- 
tainly an Assyrian one, because in it—in 
its cell apparently—is placed the emblem 
hitherto known as the sacred tree, which 
in all the sculptures hitherto discovered is 
the principal, if not indeed the only; object 
of direct worship ; to this a priest is offer- 
ing the fir-cone or egg, most probably 
the emblem of the generative power of 
nature; behind him is the sacred tree, re- 
presented this time ona larger scale ; and 
behind this again the sacred bull... In 
the lower compartment are represented a 
stack or heap of grain, a drill plough of a 
better form than any used in India or the 
East at the present day, so far at least as 
T have seen, and behind this a date tree. . 
- « beyond this an implement whose use 
is not easily determined; my own im- 
pression is that it is a winnowing ma- 
chine.’’ 


Certain resemblances between the 
building represented on this stone and 





a sacred Kaabah near Persepolis, and 
between both of them and the Kaabah 
at Mecea, in which is kept the black 
stone, the great object of Mahometan 
veneration, give probability to the 
notion that the representation on the 
stone is intended for a temple; and it 
is worthy of remark that the sacred 
tree which appears in it is thought to 
be the Asheerah, which in many pas- 
sages of the Old Testament is trans- 
lated “a grove.” It has long been 
known that in some passages that ren- 
dering gives an inaccurate idea, al- 
though what the Asheerah or Asheerim 
actually meant, remained in doubt. 
If the opinion stated in the following 
passage be correct, the doubt is pretty 
nearly cleared away : 

‘*My own impression is that it [the 
sacred tree] is the object so frequently 
mentioned in the Bible as the Grove or 
Groves, which the Israelites are so fre- 
quently accused of worshipping; a con- 
clusion which seems tolerably evident from 
the following reasoning :—First, many 
biblical scholars, among others the learned 
Gesenius, scout the idea of the word 
Asheerah meaning a grove (/ucus); he 
translates it ‘fortune,’ or Astarte, ‘ the 
Star of Venus ;’ or Asteroth, the compa- 
nion or wife of Baal. . . . 
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“‘The proof, however, of the matter 
must rest with the Bible itself; but I think 
no one can read the passages referring 
to the worship of the groves without 
seeing that they do not mean a group of 
trees, but just such an emblem or idol as 
this. A few citations from the Bible will 
make this more clear. ... . 

“In 1 Kings, xiv. 23, it is said, ‘ They 
also built them high places and images and 
groves on every high hill and under every 
green tree.’ In 2 Kings, xvii. 16, ‘ They 
made them molten images, even two calves 
(query, bulls ?), and made a grove, and 
worshipped all the host of heaven, and 
served Baal.’ The account, however, of 
Manasseh’s proceedings in the twenty-first 
chapter is even more interesting as bear- 
ing on this point. For... ‘ he set up 
a graven image of the groves that he had 
made in the house ;’ that is, in the temple 
of Solomon, which was afterwards cleared 
of these abominations by Josiah, who... 
‘ brought out the grove from the house of 
the Lord, without Jerusalem, and burnt 
it at the brook Kidron,’ &c.; and ‘he 
brake down the house that was by the 


house where the women wove hangings . 


for the grove; and ‘he brake in pieces 
the images, and cut down the groves, and 
filled their places with the bones of men.’ 

*¢ In 2 Chron. xxiv. 18, xxxiii. 3 and 19, 
and xxxiv. 3 and 4, and other places in 
the Bible, the groves are grouped with 
graven and molten images in a manner 
that leaves little doubt but that they were 
considered one and the same thing. But 
this is even more distinctly stated by 
Isaiah (xvii. 8), where he says, ‘ And he 
shall not look to the altars, the work of 
his hands, neither shall respect that which 
his fingers have made, either the groves 
or the images ;’ which is again confirmed 
by the ninth verse of the twenty-seventh 
chapter. 

“Tt is needless, however, multiplying 
citations that will occur to every one. 
The word occurs between thirty and forty 
times in the Old Testament, and in every 
instance the sense would justify us in 
leaving this word untranslated, and in 
many, besides those quoted above, the pas- 
sage is unintelligible, unless we substitute 
Asheerah, or Asheerim, for grove or 
groves. 

** The only remaining question is, what 
is the precise object meant to be repre- 
sented by this emblem? The similarity 
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of the name long inclined me to think it 
must be Assarac, the chief god of the As- 
syrians, the Araske of Josephus; but the 
word being feminine, though taking a 
masculine plural, militates strongly against 
this idea, and I should rather fancy it was 
Asteroth, or Astarte, if a proper name 
must be applied to it. On the whole, 
however, I am inclined to read the names 
ion the Bible in this manner :—Baal I con- 
sider as Assarac, or Saturn, the principal 
of the planets, according to the Assyrians ; 
the Baalim as the seven planets collect- 
ively ; and this Asheerah as representing 
the host of heaven, or all the stars, ex- 
cept the planets. Be this, however, as it 
may, we have here, I think indubitably, a 
representation in the Assyrian sculptures 
of an object so frequently mentioned in 
the Bible, and are from that book enabled 
to apply to it a name, and at least an ap- 
proximate meaning, with which we shall 
soon be able to make out all that yet re- 
mains obscure about it.’’ 

At the present time there is con- 
siderable doubt respecting the chro- 
nology of the Nineveh discoveries. A 
great difference of opinion upon the 
subject exists between the translators 
of the inscriptions and the discoverers 
of the remains. It scarcely becomes 
us to say anything upon a point of so 
much difficulty; but we see enough of 
the question in debate to advise the 
supporters of the greater antiquity to 
weigh the subject carefully. Mr. > ew 
gusson enters upon it on their behalf, 
and writes very dispassionately. What 
he has said deserves serious considera- 
tion ; but the question is one of great 
difficulty, and, at present, of doubt. 
Before Mr. Fergusson passes to his 
second edition, it is not unlikely that 
further revelations will tend to throw 
new light on this uncertain and intri- 
cate subject. 

This book, although from the title- 
page one would suppose it to be de- 
voted to professional and not over-in- 
teresting topics, contains, as we have 
shown by our extracts, many things 
of general interest relating to one of 
the most wonderful discoveries that 
has occurred in the history of the 
world. 
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THE CHARACTER OF SOCRATES.* 


THAT the character of the great 
Athenian moralist would be ably and 
amply handled by Mr. Grote was ex- 
pected by every one in the least ac- 
quainted with the previous chapters 
of his History. But that at the eleventh 
hour, and after so many earlier la- 
bourers in the Socratic vineyard, Mr. 
Grote should have produced not 
merely an animated, but the most 
original portraiture of the son of.So- 
phroniscus, has, we confess, caused us 
no little surprise. He has renovated 
an old picture with the skill of an old 
master; and we know not whether 
most to admire the restatement of 
what was known, or the introduction 
of what is novel, in his delineation of 
“Socrates and the Sophists.” 

Socrates combines in his life and 
doctrines so much that still interests 
mankind generally, that we shall per- 
haps need no apology with our readers 
for the following brief outline of Mr. 
Grote’s 67th and 68th chapters. Per- 
sonally, the Athenian moralist was the 
best defined and most dramatic cha- 
racter of his age; and philosophically, 
his teaching and opinions retain a 
vitality superior to that of any other 
ethnic school, and beyond that of most 
Christian sects. For, as regards his 
doctrines, Socrates is, by universal 
acknowledgment, the founder of the 
ethical schools of Greece, and through 
these of ethical science generally : and 
as regards his person, he was, for a 
period ot more than thirty years, the 
most conspicuous figure amid the 
motley groups which inhabited or 
flocked to the populous and busy me- 
tropolis of Attica. Whatever were the 
occupations of a citizen or the errand 
of a stranger, he was well acquainted 
with at least the outward form of the 
stout, flat-nosed, and corpuleut cross- 
questioner of all who frequented the 
haven, the gymnasia, and the market- 
places of Athens. 

‘The period over which the life and 
ministry of Socrates extended—we 
know no apter word than the latter to 
express his vocation—was singularly 


rich in materials for both observation 
and instruction. For the rapid suc- 
cession of its stirring events and start- 
ling catastrophes, for the actors on the 
scene and the picturesque variety of 
its groups, it was unsurpassed by any 
period of equal duration in the annals 
of mankind. The most subtle of ob- 
servers was placed in the most ample 
and diversified field for observation. 
The most catholic of disputants en- 
joyed the most unbounded opportuni- 
ties for discussion and discourse. Du- 
ring his long and active life, every art 
in Athens, except eloquence, reached 
its culminating point. The drama 
evolved its most august harmonies ; 
popular education acquired an im- 
portance unknown before; the civiland 
military energies of the Athenian em- 
pire were fully developed; and archi- 
tecture converted the old Ionian town 
into animperial city of almost dreamlike 
beauty. The ethical genius of Socrates 
was, indeed, nurtured in the lap of con- 
trast and progression. In his boyhood 
he gazed upon the last survivors of Sa- 
lamis and Platea: he had listened to 
Cimon in the assembly and to Ais- 
chylus in the theatre. In his early 
manhood he witnessed the strong and 
swift expansion of the democracy un- 
der the guiding hand of Pericles. He 
was a spectator of all the fluctuations 
of the Peloponnesian war from the 
time when Archidamas first ravaged 
the cornfields and vineyards of Attica, 
to the moment when the Spartan 
garrison withdrew sullenly from the 
Acropolis. Nor were public events 
alone presented to his eyes. In the 
fifth century before the Christian era 
Athens collected within its walls nearly 
every variety of the human race—of 
the human race at least known to the 
Grecian world. We are so accustomed 
to consider Athens as the seat of art 
and philosophy alone, that we are apt 
to forget that it was in an equal 
degree a martial and commercial re- 
public. The studious quietude which 
Cicero envied and Atticus enjoyed was 
not a characteristic feature of the city 
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in the age of Socrates. It was the 
court of appeal in most civil and in all 
fiscal causes to the majority of the 
Grecian islands. It was crowded with 
litigants and appellants. It was then, 
as it continued to be for centuries 
afterwards, the university of the Hel- 
lenic race, in all its ramifications, from 
Cyréne to the Euxine: it was thronged 
with students and professors. From 
the Macedonian highlands, from the 
remotest nooks of the Augean sea, men 
were enticed thither to seek or to 
squander fortunes ; and the blue-eyed 
natives of the Scythian steppes con- 
fronted and elbowed in Pireus the 
swarthy mariners of Pheenicia, or the 
portly forms of the beef-loving Etrus- 
cans. For more than two generations 
Socrates was the daily observer of this 
diversified crowd ; and the crowd itself 
cannot fail to have been frequently 
arrested by the grotesque demeanour 
and eccentric habits of the ubiquitous 
husband of Xantippeé. 

For Socrates was distinguished from 
the mass and from the philosophers 
by no common lines of demarcation. 
Among a people celebrated for per- 
sonal grace and beauty he was strik- 
ingly ugly : among a people sumptuous 
and almost scenic in its dress, he wore 
a garb as coarse as that of an Acharnian 
charcoal-burner : and in the midst of 
crowds panting with emulation and 
eager for display he alone was content 
to be poor, ineloquent, and unosten- 
tations. He did not indeed, like the 
Cynics, who caricatured his practice 
and his precepts, affect austerity, or 
outrage with a pride “ visible through 
rags” the decencies of life. On the 
contrary, when occasion presented it- 
self he was as genial as Luther “at 
good men’s tables,” and neither the 
jest nor the bottle lingered with him. 
To the pure all things are pure; to 
the temperate man privation and 
abundance are things indifferent ; and 
Socrates was equally at home in his 
statuary’s shop, in his “ low-roofed 
cottage,” or at the costly symposia of 
Kephalus and Alcibiades. He would 


talk with any one; he would drink 
with any one; he would have followed 
a good converser, as himself has told 
us, from the Long Walls to Eleusis, 
for the sake of an argument. His 
mission was to mankind, and so long 
as ——— and cross-examined, his 
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warning demon laid no restraint upon 
his movements. 

The Athenians, as we know from 
the highest authority, were to a man 
eager to hear and to tell news. They 
were eminently an inquisitive race, and 
their curiosity must have been actively 
stimulated by the habits and demean- 
our of Socrates. It was no secret that 
he professed to have within himself a 
warning voice, a tutelary demon: that 
he was visited at times by fits of in- 
tense abstraction, during which the 
night-frosts and the noonday-heat, the 
din of the city or the camp, the ques- 
tions or the gaze of those around him, 
were unanswered and unnoted. It 
was rumoured too that the most so- 
lemn of the oracles had once pro- 
nounced the Silenus-like statuary the 
wisest of mankind: and it was noto- 
rious that, in spite of his disregard of 
all civil and military employment, the 
Athenian army did not contain a 
braver hoplite nor the assembly of 
the people a more unmanageable voter 
than the sturdy freeman of the ward 
Alopéké. He could not be bullied ; 
he could not be bribed; he could not 
be cajoled ; he was never off his guard. 
The yells and hisses of the agora, at 
the trial of the ten generals, passed 
over him like thin and scattering rain 
over the Pheidian Athéné: and the 
mandates of the Thirty, backed by the 
archers and the headsman Satyrus, 
had not deterred him from protesting 
to the last against the murder of The- 
ramenes. Socrates was indeed to the 
curious and excitable Athenians a 
daily object of respect and aggrava- 
tion. His valour, his honesty, his 
mirth, and his temperance were re- 
vered, not merely by the virtuous few, 
but by the timid, the corrupt, and the 
dissolute. But then his habit of “show- 
ing up” all who argued with him, and 
proving them to be either sciolists or 
blockheads, was an intolerable nui- 
sance. Professing to know nothing, 
he probed the ignorance of all who 
came within reach of him: and men 
returned from a walk or a supper with 
Socrates as denuded of fallacies and 
prejudices as they would have been 
of their purses or their garments had 
they ventured beyond the walls on a 
summer evening and fallen in with a 
troop of Laconian foragers. 

Nor were there wanting rumours of 
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a graver and more mysterious import 
respecting him. It was said— and 
Socrates did not contradict the report 
—that he was under the influence of 
a supernatural voice, a divine impulse 
according to his friends, an orgiastic 
ossession according to his enemies. 
foreover the holiest of the Hellenic 
oracles had made mention of the phi- 
losophic Silenus; “ Apollo from his 
shrine” had pronounced Socrates the 
“wisest of mankind.” And _ besides 
these motives for fear or wonder, his 
apostolic mission drew attention to- 
wards him. The comic dramatists had 
no Socrates upon the stage not 
merely as a Sophist but as the cory- 
hus of a sophistical school which 
inculeated irreverence of parents and 
disbelief in Zeus. They aflirmed, 
it was said, the sun to be even larger 
than Peloponnesus itself, whereas any 
one with eyes in his head could see 
that it was not much bigger than a 
hoplite’s buckler ; and that eclipses 
of the “ greater and the lesser light” 
were caused by the proper motions 
of those luminaries themselves, 
whereas all good and pious folks 
well knew that the sudden darkness 
which ever and anon occurred at 
noonday was occasioned by the ma- 
lign influence of Thracian wizards. 
But, although comedy and perhaps 
popular belief’ identified Socrates with 
the Sophists, neither Aristophanes nor 
Anytus ventured to affirm that the 
pallid and flat-nosed haranguer of the 
market-place had ever accepted either 
guerdon or remuneration for his les- 
sons. Gorgias, Protagoras, Prodicus, 
and all other public teachers, took 
money for their lectures, and had 
realised, it was notorious, very pretty 
fortunes for doing for hire what So- 
crates was doing for nothing. Nay, 
we may readily believe that the steady 
refusal of Socrates to be paid for his 
instructions was a principal cause of 
the curtain lectures he himself re- 
ceived gratis from Xantippe. For 
could anything be well more aggra- 
vating to a prudent housewife of 
somewhat acrid disposition, than to be 
mated with a partner who did work 
and yet refused wages. “ Look you,” 
she might say, in Mrs. Quickly’s words 
— Look you, Daimonie, [or husband 
for a sorceress,] I keep your house, 
and I wash, wring, brew, bake, scour, 
Gent. Mac. Vor. XXXYV. 
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dress meat and drink, make the beds, 
and do all myself, while you are for 
ever loun ing and sauntering and 
talking with Glaucon and Critias, with 
that ruflian Thrasymachus, or that 
scape-grace Alcibiades, and never 
bring home so much as a single mina 
to me or your children.” ‘The refusal 
of Secrates to receive pay from his 
pupils was resented by more persons 
than Xantippe. The vulgar are al- 
ways ready to fix upon virtue the re- 
proach of singularity; the many who 
smarted under the exposure of their 
arrogance or their ignorance, avenged 
themselves by defaming their gra- 
tuitous instructor ; the Sophists, whose 
pretensions he exposed and whose 
— he tacitly condemned, became 
lis secret or avowed enemies ; and, al- 
though Socrates studiously avoided 
political partisanship, he was acci- 
dentally drawn into the fiercest whirl- 
pool of political reaction. At the close 
of his thirty years’ ministry the most 
virtuous of the Athenians had become 
one of the most unpopular men in 
Athens. 

The causes of that unpopularity 
were of long standing. ‘Twenty-four 
years before the bowl of hemlock was 
presented to him, Socrates had been 
held up in the comedy of the “Clouds” 
to the derision and dislike of the Athe- 
nian public. In Athens, as in every 
political body whose development has 
been rapid, there was a strong con- 
servative party arrayed against pro- 
gression. Pericles had indeed carried 
all his measures against the oligarchy, 
and ostracised their leaders. But the 
old country-party had never been ex- 
tinguished, and the distress occasioned 
by the annual invasion of Attica and 
the pertinacity of the Peloponnesian 
war had greatly increased its numbers 
and influence. In the “ Clouds,” Aris- 
tophanes represents the prejudices of 
the reactionists. During the war with 
Sparta and her league an increased 
demand had grown up among the 
Athenian youth for a larger measure 
of education and other accomplish- 
ments. “ven in our own days we have 
ample proof of the hostility excited in 
some quarters, by attempts to give 
systematic instruction to the multi- 
tude. A few years ago it was gravely 
alleged, and that too by persons neither 
uncharitable nor — that teach- 
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ing reading to the poorer classes would 
lead to disaffection, if not to revolution. 
Reading has been proved to be in- 
noxious. But it is still argued that 
education must either be confided to 
aclass, or left to volunteers. To allow 
the State to become the national edu- 
cator would involve the ruin of the 
social system. At Athens, in the fifth 
century before our era, ignorance was 
much denser and more pervasive than 
it is in England in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Prejudice and intolerance were 
accordingly much more fierce, and the 
order of men who undertook to instruct 
the people were regarded with even 
deeper hatred and alarm. The Sophists 
were public tutors, although not so in 
any national or even very extended 
sense of the term. They offered in- 
struction, and, as Mr. Grote has shown, 
on very exorbitant terms, to all who 
could afford to pay them for it. 
Whether they taught well or ill— 
whether their lessons improved or cor- 
rupted their ei are not now 
to inquire. It is enough to know that 
their pretensions to impart knowledge 
earned for them an evil repute with 
the party to which the comic poets 
generally belonged. It was an evil 
day for Athens, said the reactionists, 
when these wrangling pedants crossed 
her borders. Are we better, are we 
half as good as the men who fought at 
Marathon, in the good old times when 
the Athenian seaman knew nothing 
more than to call for his barley-cake, 
and cry yo-ho? We have seen that 
Socrates was intimately connected in 


popular estimation with the order of 


Sophists. ‘Certain it is,” says Mr. 
Grote, “ that if, in the middle of the 
Peloponnesian war, any Athenian had 
been asked, ‘Who are the principal 
Sophists in your city ?’ he would have 
named Socrates among the first ;” 
since he was at once personally un- 
popular and eminent as an intellectual 
teacher. In some respects indeed his 
position was even less favourable than 
that of a Prodicus, a Hippias, or a 
Protagoras. For, although the more 
eminent Sophists were often acrimo- 
nious rivals, and derided one another’s 
teaching as eagerly as any seraphic 
and irrefragalle doctors of the schools 
ten centuries later, they at least be- 
longed to a common order, and some- 
times made common cause against 
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hostile ignorance ; whereas Socrates, 
both in his direct assaults upon them, 
and in his gratuitous lessons, endured 
single-handed the brunt both of learned 
and vulgar calumny, without, as ap- 

on his trial, deriving any very 
effective aid from his proper adherents. 
In fact, with a few striking exceptions 
—the loyal Plato, Xenophon, and 
Eucleides and others—the pupils whom 
he taught were either soon weary of 
his lessons, or resorted to them only for 
an especial purpose—the wish to im- 
prove themselves, not in ethics, but in 
dialectics. For it needed not intellects 
as shrewd and penetrating as those of 
the men of Athens, to perceive that of 
all the methods of dialectic training 
followed by the Sophists, none would 
bear a moment’s comparison with the 
brief, sharp, and pregnant interroga- 
tories of the son of Sophroniscus. It 
was an organon that, once acquired, 
would do the learners of it yeoman’s 
service in the combats of the assembly, 
or before the benches of the dicasts. 
What but a closely-welded and in- 
vincible catena of questions forms the 
panoply of Demosthenic eloquence ? 
The Athenian mob were the most im- 
patient of audiences. They abhorred 
set-speeches. They would not listen 
to common-place. They would have 
hissed Cicero off the berna in five 
minutes. They would have cried 
“ Question” to Burke, ere he had un- 
folded any one of his arguments. What 
does the maunderer mean, they would 
have asked indignantly, by his philo- 
sophy and his general principles? Are 
we to stay here all day, and perhaps 
be too late for the horse-races, or the 
procession of the Canephore, while he 
fetches up all his precedents, or paves 
the way for all his conclusions? No. 
Give us a few pungent queries, and a 
few condensed pleas, and then put 
the business to vote. ‘Ihe orations of 
Demosthenes are the most Socratic 
samples of eloquence; and it was to 
acquire the art or knack of driving an 
opponent upon the horns of inextri- 
cable dilemmas, that his richer and 
more ambitious pupils resorted to the 
teaching of Socrates. When the 


mystery was once learnt, they applied 
it to the assembly, and left to humbler 
or more patient auditors the lessons 
which would render the hearers wiser 
and better, rather than cleverer men. 
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But if many of the more distin- 
guished scholars of Socrates were but 
feebly attached to their great master, 
there can be little doubt but that, 
during the thirty years of his public 
ministration, he had laid up for him- 
self among the vulgar large stores of 
unpopularity. This was an almost in- 
evitable consequence of his mode of 
life and of argumentation. We have 
noticed the entire publicity of the first, 
and we have alluded to the brisk in- 
terrogation and cunning gladiatorial 
fence of the second. The severe moral 
purity of his doctrines would not heal 
the wounds which his sharp ratiocina- 
tion inflicted on indolence and self- 
love. In all assemblages of men the 
majority take up their opinions on 
trust, and neither doubt nor believe 
earnestly. With some, the mere ex- 
istence of a creed is sufficient war- 
rant for its truth. Others demand 
merely a liberty to substitute their 
own fancies for principles. Few are 
willing to probe either the shallows of 
their knowledge, or the depths of their 
ignorance. But such are precisely the 

rsons who most deeply resent the 
intrusion of a Socrates. Nothing an- 
noys them more than attempts to dis- 
sect their prejudices, or to expose 
the sandy foundation of their current 
maxims. Again, among persons com- 
paratively instructed much sciolism 
prevails, and these, having a show of 
knowledge, are even more reluctant 
than the wholly ignorant to be brought 
into the presence of reason and truth. 
The race which Glaucon represents 
is even less tolerant than that of 
which Strepoiades is the exponent. 
To judge by the Memoranda of Xeno- 

hon and the Dialogues of Plato, 

ocrates can hardly have taken a 
walk to Pireus, or sauntered under 
the porticoes of a temple, or sat up all 
night at a supper-party, without adding 
to the number of his foes. Nor would 
the pain of their discomfiture be at all 
assuaged by an avowal from Socrates 
of his belief in a divine mission. It 
was not only infinite loss to be deprived 
of the comforts of ignorance, but dis- 
honour to them for a mere craftsman 
of the tribe Antiochis to possess an 
oracle and a demon of his own. We 
can therefore hardly wonder that So- 
crates at length centered in his own 
person the rays of hatred which had 
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before been diffused over the entire 
corps of Sophists. Against the latter 
they had some remedy, or at least 
some consolation. If the pupil had 
been incompetently taught by Hippias, 
Hippias was a person liable to be sued 
before the dicasts for a breach of ar- 
ticles. If he could not understand the 
lessons of Prodicus, Protagoras, for 
half a talent, would comfort him with 
the assurance that Prodicus was a 
blockhead. But it was impossible to 
put Socrates into court. In the first . 
place, he professed to have himself no 
— knowledge, and, in the next, 
e had not charged a single mina for 
his company. He was so provokingly 
cool, rational, and virtuous, that Aris- 
tophanes could not laugh him down, 
and Thrasymachus durst not beat him. 

Before we proceed to trace the fatal 
result of these causes of rankling en- 
mity to Socrates, we must notice more 
particularly his claims to the possession 
of a divine or warning voice, and to 
an oracle especially vouchsafed him. 
For, although many of the Grecian 
sages in earlier times had either pre- 
tended, like Epimenides, to an imme- 
diate intercourse with the gods, or had 
been distinguished, like Lycurgus, by 
the Delphian priestess, yet both these 
were claims to a divine influence as- 
serted in a mythic age, and essentially 
differed in their nature from the oracle 
and the demon of Socrates. 

The response of the oracle to the 
question, whether any one was wiser 
than the son of Sophroniscus, is so well 
authenticated as to deserve the appel- 
lation of a fact, and remarkable enough 
to be classed with the few mysteries 
or miracles which history records but 
cannot explain. The question was put 
by the philosopher’s intimate friend 
and enthusiastic admirer, Cherephon, 
and the well-known reply was—that no 
other man was wiser. That Socrates 
himself was from first to last firmly 
persuaded of the authenticity of the 
oracle appears both by its effect upon 
his own moral nature, and by his cir- 
cumstantial appeal to it in his defence 
before the dicasts. For, although the 
confirmation of the fact would tend 
rather to irritate than to conciliate his 
judges, he offered, at that critical mo- 
ment, when death, exile, or acquittal 
were trembling in the scale, to produce 
the testimony of a brother of Chere- 
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phon, Cherephon himself being dead, 
to attest the reality of the question 
and the answer. With the answer 
itself, when originally announced to 
him, he dealt, as became his wonted 
sobriety, with caution and yet with 
reverence. ‘The assertion of eminent 
and singular wisdom at first greatly 
perplexed him, since he believed him- 
self to possess no wisdom on any sub- 
ject, great or small. After much me- 
ditation and a severe mental conflict, 
he proceeded to test the accuracy of 
the priestess by measuring his own 
wisdom with the wisdom of other men. 
For his experiment he selected a lead- 
ing politician, and, since at Athens 
there were no hereditary legislators, 
we may infer that he picked out a 
practical and veteran statesman. He 
put searching questions; he endea- 
voured to detect some leading prin- 
ciple, something that, transcending em- 
piricism, would amount to wisdom: 
and the subject of his experiment 
turned out a mere “ Politick Would- 
be.” He extended his investigations 
from the men of particular arts to the 
men of universal assumption; from 
the philosophers of the old cosmical 
school to the all-professing Sophists ; 
and he came to the conclusion that 
the oracle was in the right—for those 
whom he interrogated were the seem- 
ing wise, and their shows and sem- 
blances of wisdom were unequal to the 
test which he applied to them. Of the 
nature of the “premonitory voice” 
which guided, at least after middle 
life, all the actions of Socrates, Mr. 
Grote gives the following account : 


‘‘The second of the characteristics of 
Socrates was his persuasion of a special 
religious mission, restraints, impulses, 
and communications sent to him by the 
gods. Taking the belief in such super- 
natural intervention generally, it was in- 
deed noway peculiar to Socrates: it was 
the ordinary faith of the ancient world, 
insomuch that the attempts to resolve 
phenomena into general laws were looked 
upon with a certain disapprobation, as 
indirectly setting it aside. And Xeno- 
phon accordingly avails himself of this 
general fact in replying to the indict- 
ment for religious innovation of which his 
master was found guilty, to affirm that the 
latter pretended to nothing beyond what 
was included in the creed of every pious 
man. But this is not an exact statement 
of the matter in debate ; for it steers over 
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at least, if it does not deny, that speciality 
of inspiration from the gods, which those 
who talked with Socrates (as we learn even 
from Xenophon) believed, and which 
Socrates himself believed also. Very dif- 
ferent is his own representation, as put 
forth in the defence before the dikastery. 
He had been accustomed constantly to 
hear, even from his childhood, a divine 
voice—interfering, at moments when he 
was about to act, in the way of restraint, 
but never in the way of instigation. Such 
prohibitory warning was wont to come 
upon him very frequently, not merely on 
great but even on small occasions, inter- 
cepting what he was about to do or to say. 
Though later writers speak of this as the 
genius or demon of Socrates, he himself 
does not personify it, but treats it merely 
as a ‘ divine sign, a prophetic or super- 
natural voice.’ He was accustomed not 
only to obey it implicitly, but to speak of 
it publicly and familiarly to others, so that 
the fact was well known both to his 
friends and to his enemies. It had always 
forbidden him to enter into public life ; it 
forbade him, when the indictment was 
hanging over him, to take any thought for 
a prepared defence ; and so completely 
did he march with a consciousness of this 
bridle in his mouth, that when he felt no 
check, he assumed that the turning which 
he was about to take was the right one. 
Though his persuasion on the subject was 
unquestionably sincere, and his obedience 
constant, yet he never dwelt upon it him- 
selfas anything grand or awful, or enti- 
tling him to peculiar deference, but spoke 
of it often in his usual strain of familiar 
playfulness. To his friends generally it 
seems to have constituted one of his titles 
to reverence, though neither Pilato nor 
Xenophon scruple to talk of it in that 
jesting way which doubtless they caught 
from himself, But to his enemies and 
to the Athenian public it appeared in the 
light of an offensive heresy—an impious 
innovation on the orthodox creed, and a 
desertion of the recognised gods of 
Athens.” 

The tendency, if not the purpose, of 
Mr. Grote’s History is to vindicate the 
Athenian people from the aspersions 
so liberally bestowed upon them by 
writers, who, like Mr. Mitford, either 
wilfully or ignorantly assailed them. 
With all his reverence for Socrates, 
Mr. Grote is not unmindful of what is 
due to Socrates’s countrymen: and, 
while he exhibits all the injustice of 
the verdict which condemned him, he 
states more than one extenuating 
cause for the prejudices of his judges. 
We have already shown how un- 
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popular the doctrines and demeanour 
of Socrates were likely to render him 
with the majority of his fellow-citizens. 
His behaviour on his trial was not 
calculated to remove hostile prejudices; 
it seemed indeed intended rather to 
perplex and irritate the jury. Not 
only were the Grecian orators per- 
mitted and accustomed to appeal di- 
rectly to the feelings of the judges, 
but the defendant himself was allowed 
a histrionic licence utterly at variance 
with our notions of the decorum and 
sobriety of justice. Mr. Phillips’s de- 
fence of Courvoisier would have ex- 
cited no comment from an Athenian 
bench. Burke’s dagger and Lord Chat- 
ham’s crutch and flannels would have 
been deemed as the proper “ getting- 
up” of an effective defence. ‘The 
prisoner at the bar was expected to 
weep, to rend his garments and his 
hair, to beat his breast, to be clad in 
the rags of Telephus, to speak in the 
vein of (Edipus or Orestes, to bring 
into court his friends, his parents, his 
wife, and his children, clad in the garb 
of woe, and supplicating with tears and 
loud exclamations in his behalf. Of 
all this luxury of woe Socrates de- 
prived the dikasts. He declined a 
written defence ; he forbade his friends 
to solicit the jury ; his demeanour was 
calm and even cheerful; he kept his 
children out of court; he even refused 
Xantippe her lawful privilege of scold- 
ing the bench. Nor was this all. His 
apology was a defiance—the accused 
looked and spoke as if he were the 
prosecutor of the dikasts. Instead of 
seeking to extenuate, he re-affirmed 
and gloried in the misdemeanours im- 
puted to him; they, and not he, had 
corrupted the youth of Athens; they, 
and not he, had dishonoured the gods 
of the state; they had inculcated dis- 
respect to parents, indifference to the 
commonwealth, and disregard of the 
eternal laws of justice and truth. Itis 
wonderful that the irritable Athenians, 
who had condemned their generals in 
the hour of victory, who had banished 
their champions in the Persian war, 
should have tolerated, for thirty years, 
their searching and inflexible monitor. 
It is, perhaps, even more extraordi- 
nary, that he should have been con- 
demned by a small majority of five or 
six Judges, and not by the unanimous 
voice of the bench, 
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Our object, in the preceding remarks, 
has been to direct attention to Mr. 
Grote’s chapters “on Socrates and the 
Sophists,” rather than to anticipate any 
portion of them; it will be fully 
answered if we shall induce our readers 
to turn with expectation and interest 
to the most original and effective sec- 
tions of the most comprehensive of 
recent historical works. Our brief out- 
line of the contents of these chapters 
would, however, be still less complete 
than it is, were we to omit the follow- 
ing accurate summary of the Socratic 
method of philosophising. 


“Thus perished,’? Mr. Grote con- 
cludes, ‘‘ the ‘ parens philsosophize ’—the 
first of ethical philosophers, the man who 
opened to science both new matter, alike 
copious and valuable—-and a new method, 
memorable not less for its originality and 
efficacy than for the profound philosophi- 
cal basis on which it rests. Though 
Greece produced great poets, orators, 
speculative philosophers, historians, &c. 
yet other countries, having the benefit of 
Grecian literature to begin with, have 
nearly equalled her in all these lines, and 
surpassed her in some. But where are 
we to look for a parallel to Sokrates, either 
in or out of the Grecian world? The 
cross-examining elenchus, which he not 
only first struck out, but wielded with 
such matchless effect and to such noble 
purposes, has been mute ever since his 
last conversation in the prison: for even 
his great successor Plato was a writer and 
lecturer, not a colloquial dialectician. 
No man has ever been found strong enough 
to bend his bow ; much less, sure enough, 
to use it ashe did. His life remains as 
the only evidence, but a very satisfactory 
evidence, how much can be done by this 
sort of intelligent interrogation; how 
powerful is the interest which it can be 
made to inspire; how energetic the 
stimulus which it can apply in awakening 
dormant reason and generating new mental 
power. 

‘¢ Tt has been eften customary to exhi- 
bit Socrates as a moral preacher, in which 
character probably he had acquired to 
himself the general reverence attached to 
his name. This is indeed a true attribute, 
but not the characteristic or salient attri- 
bute, nor that by which he permanently 
worked on mankind. On the other hand, 
the philosophers of the new academy, who 
considered Socrates either as a sceptic or as 
a partisan of systematic negation, misinter- 
preted his character and mistook the first 
stage of his process. About physics he 
was indeed more than a sceptic; he 
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thought that man could know nothing. 
But respecting the topics which concern 
man and society Sokrates was completely 
the reverse. This was the field which the 
gods had expressly assigned, not merely to 
human practice, but to human study and 
acquisition of knowledge ; a field wherein, 
with that view, they managed phenomena 
on principles of constant and observable 
sequence, so that every man who took 
the requisite pains might know them. 
He thought —and on this fundamental 
conviction all his missionary impulse 
hinges—that every man not only might 
know these things, but ought to know 
them ; that he could not possibly act well 
unless he did know them; and that it 
was his imperious duty to learn them as 
he would learn a profession; otherwise 
he was nothing better than a slave, unfit 
to be trusted as a free and accountable 
man. Sokrates felt persuaded that no 
man could behave as a just, temperate, 
courageous, pious, patriotic agent, unless 
he taught himself to know correctly what 
justice, temperance, courage, piety, pa- 
triotism, &c. really were. He was pos- 
sessed with the truly Baconian idea that 
the power of steady moral action depended 
upon and was limited by the rational 
comprehension of moral ends and means. 
But when he looked at the minds around 
him he perceived that few or none either 
had any such comprehension or had ever 
studied to acquire it; yet at the same 


time every man felt persuaded that he did * 


possess it, and acted confidently upon such 
persuasion. Here then Sokrates found 
that the first outwork for him to surmount 
was that ‘ universal conceit of knowledge 
without the reality,’ against which he de- 
clares such emphatic war. . . . Sokrates 
went to work in the Baconian manner and 
spirit, bringing his cross-examining pro- 
cess to bear as the first condition of all 
further improvement upon these rude, 
self-begotten, incoherent generalisations 
which passed in men’s minds for competent 
and directing knowledge. But he, not 
less than Bacon, performs this analyis, 
not with a view to finality in the negative, 
but as the first stage towards an ulterior 
profit, as the preliminary purification, in- 
dispensable to future positive result. In 
the physical sciences, to which Bacon’s 
attention was chiefly turned, no such re- 
sult could be obtained without improved 
experimental research, bringing to light 
facts new and yet unknown’; but on those 
topics which Socrates discussed the ele- 
mentary data of the inquiry were all within 
the hearer’s experience, requiring only to 
be pressed upon his notice, affirmatively 
as well as negatively, together with the 
appropriate ethical and political end, in 
such manner as to stimulate within him 
the rational effort requisite for combining 
them anew upon consistent principles. 
The elenchus, as Socrates used it, was 
animated by the truest spirit of positive 
science, and formed an indispensable pre- 
cursor to its attainment.’’ 





THE BARONIAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES OF 
SCOTLAND.* 


(With two Plates.) 


WHILST Scotland has been dis- 
tinguished by the learning of her 
scholars, by the profundity of her 
moral philosophers, and the persever- 
ing researches of her scientific in- 
quirers—whilst her paupera regna have 
been illustrated by reports upon the 
agriculture and statistics of all her 
counties,—she has comparatively neg- 
lected her local antiquities, and has 
scarcely let the world know that she 
possessed any architecture. With re- 
gard to the abbeys which formerly 
studded the land, it might have been 


—— that Knox (according to the 
vulgar but illfounded story) had so 
effectually instigated their destruction 
that not one stone had been left upon 
another. The castles have been scarcely 
heard of except when peeping from the 
tufted trees, or shrouded in the morn- 
ing mist. Yet now at last we learn 
that Scotland is rich in remains of 
ancient architecture, both ecclesiasti- 
cal and secular, and that discovery is 
made by an Englishman. 

All the engravings that have here- 
tofore been published, by Grose, Car- 
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donnel, Cordiner, Fittler, &c. have 
been generally incorrect, or mere 
pretty pictures, with the exception of 
two works for which Sir Walter Scott 
wrote the descriptions, the Border and 
the Provincial Antiquities of Scotland, 
and they relate only toa limited range 
of subjects. Scotchmen themselves, who 
take an interest in their architectural 
monuments, acknowledge that — 
were imperfectly acquainted both wit 
the number and the distinctive cha- 
racter of the examples which Mr. Bil- 
lings has brought into one view. 

e has opened a new mine, and is 
now working to better purpose in 
Caledonia than many do in California. 

The task which this artist has un- 
dertaken, he intends to perform tho- 
roughly, by giving one or more views 
of every ancient building of import- 
ance now remaining in Scotland. This 
comprehensive design has already re- 
ceived the warm commendation of two 
of our most influential contemporaries ; 
the writers in whose pages have availed 
themselves of the wide range of sub- 
ject which Mr. Billings submits to re- 
view, to derive such general results 
both in the architectural and in the 
ecclesiastical history of Scotland as 
have hitherto been wholly deficient. 
In the Quarterly Review of June 1849 
is an article entitled, “ Scottish Abbeys 
and Cathedrals,” which comprises a 
masterly summary of the early eccle- 
siastical annals of Scotland, suggested 
partly by Mr. Billings’s plates, and 
partly by the valuable series of monas- 
tic chartularies which have been edited 
for the Bannatyne Club, under the 
editorial care of Mr. Cosmo Innes. In 
Blackwood’s Magazine for August 
1850, another writer has surveyed at 
less extent, but with much perspicuity 
and precision, the chief features of 
Scotish architecture, supplying that 
comparison with the styles now familiar 
to English antiquaries which is best 
calculated to render the study interest- 
ing to southern readers. In the brief 
space we are now able to devote to the 
subject, we shall avail ourselves not 
only of Mr. Billings’s work, but of its 
results as developed in the excellent 
essays to which we have referred. 

The Ecclesiastical Architecture of 
Scotland, down to a certain period, is 
identical with that of England: but, 
after the resistance made to English 


dictation and supremacy, at the close 
of the thirteenth century, had thrown 
Scotland into dependence upon France, 
from that time its architecture was 
materially modified by continental 
forms. 

To a colonisation from the South, 
which the Quarterly Review traces 
from several causes, but more espe- 
cially from the influence of the Anglo- 
Saxon princess St. Margaret, is to be 
attributed the English or “ Norman” 
character of the oldest churches of 
Scotland. 

“ St. Margaret died in 1093, having 
seen only the beginnings of the re- 
formation for which she laboured. 
But the pious work was continued 
by the three kings her sons—the meek 
Edgar, the fierce Alexander, the saintly 
David. The great aim of all these 
princes, as of their mother, was to 
assimilate the Scotish Church to the 
English. St. Margaret had a monk 
of Durham for her chaplain; the 
English primate, Lanfranc, was her 
chosen counsellor and spiritual father ; 
and it was with Benedictines from Can- 
terbury that she peopled her founda- 
tion of Dunfermline. Treading in 
their mother’s footsteps, Edgar and 
Alexander took for their ghostly ad- 
viser the great St. Anselm—Lan- 
franc’s successor on the throne of Can- 
terbury, — English priests to 
their bishoprics, and filled their reli- 
gious houses with English monks. St. 
David pursued the same policy even 
still more strenuously; and so nearly 
completed what his predecessors began, 
that the kings who reigned after him 
found little left to ‘ Anglicise.’ So 
‘thorough’ was this ecclesiastical re- 
volution, that the Scotish church was 
not so much reformed after the South- 
ern example, as gradually overgrown 
by an English church transplanted to 
the northern hills, with its clergy, 
creeds, rites, and institutions.” 

These circumstances, the proofs of 
which the Quarterly Reviewer sup- 
plies in many very interesting details, 
are reflected in the perfect sameness 
of ecclesiastical architecture on both 
sides of Tweed during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, or throughout 
those styles which we now call Nor- 
man and Early-English. It appears 
upon investigation that Scotland pos- 
sesses many interesting examples of 
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the Norman or Romanesque style. 
The nave of Dunfermline, which was 
consecrated in i150, is an impressive 
monument of this age, bearing in its 
channeled columns and other features 
a strong family likeness to Durham 
and Lindisfarne; “and there is no 
violence in the conjecture that the 
same head may have planned, or the 
same hands have hewn, part of all the 
three.” The conventual churches of 
Jedburgh and Kelso exist but in 
broken ruins ; but enough of both is 
spared to show that they were noble 
examples of the later Romanesque. 
Two nearly perfect parochial churches 
of the same age survive at Dalmeny in 
Lothian, and at Leuchars in Fife, the 
former apparently in the twelfth cen- 
tury a manor of the Anglo-Norman 
house of Avenel, the latter a Scotish 
fief of Sayer de Quincy, Earl of Win- 
chester. They both have semicircular 
apses, and remind us of some churches 
which exist in Herefordshire. The 
magnificent Norman church of St. 
Magnus in Orkney we noticed on a 
recent occasion.* 

The transition from the Norman to 
the First Pointed (or Early English) 
style appears in Scotland at the same 
period as in the South. The first ex- 
ample is the choir at St. Andrew’s, 
which cathedral was founded in 1162. 
It is more clearly developed in the 
older portions of the abbey church of 
Holyrood, which were erected, as is 
—. before 1174. A few traces 
of Romanesque linger in the conven- 
tual church of Arbroath, founded in 
1178; but the cathedral crypt at Glas- 
gow, begun in 1181 and consecrated 
in 1197, is wholly First Pointed. Many 

cathedral and monastic churches were 
built during the latter period in Scot- 
land: but few parochial churches in 
that style are found to exist. The 
ruins of Elgin cathedral, one of the 
most beautiful examples, furnish sub- 
jects for Mr. Billings’s last-published 
Part, which has just come to our 
hands. The Quarterly Reviewer re- 
marks that this was unquestionably 
the grandest of all the northern min- 
sters. It alone, among the Scotish 
cathedrals of the thirteenth century, 
had two western towers. They are now 








shorn of their just height, but still the 
may be seen from far, liftin their bul 
above the pleasant plain of Murray. 

The High Church of Glasgow, also 
of this period, is the more worthy of 
remark, because it has had the good 
fortune to subsist entire. 

The Early English style faded gra- 
dually away, and its disappearance has 
been dated as being ane concurrent 
with the death of Henry ITI. in 1272. 
On like ground the year 1286 may be 
assumed in Scotland, where it marks a 
period of calamitous memory—the 
close of a long season of peace and 
om eg —by the untimely death of 
the last Alexander. The learned edi- 
tors of the Ancient Register of Ar- 
broath have not hesitated to declare 
their opinion that, “ regarding the 
country only in a material point of 
view, 1t may be safely aflirmed that 
Scotland at the death of Alexander 
III. was more civilised and more pros- 

rous than at any period of her ex- 
istence, down to the time when she 
ceased to be a separate kingdom in 
1707.” 


“The consequences of this crisis, so far 
as regards ecclesiastical architecture, were 
twofold. Henceforth comparatively few 
buildings arose in the North, and these, 
with one or two exceptions, were on a 
meaner scale. In the second place, Eng- 
land, now become an hereditary enemy, 
no longer supplied models for the sacred 
edifices beyond the Tweed, which received 
instead the impress of the new ally of 
France. In England, the First Pointed 
was succeeded about 1272 by the Middle 
Pointed, or Decorated, which obtained for 
about a century—being supplanted by the 
Perpendicular, or Third Pointed, whose 
reign, beginning about 1377, closed only 
with the Reformation. In Scotland, the 
Middle Pointed may be said to have oc- 
cupied the whole period between the death 
of King Alexander III. in the end of the 
thirteenth, and the change of religion in 
the middle of the sixteenth, century. 
Until the country was finally thrown into 
the arms of France, on the accession of the 
first Stuart king in 1371, the Middle 
Pointed inthe North maintained an English 
character; after that event it gradually 
assumed a foreign aspect.’’ 


Of the Middle Pointed style the fa- 
vourite example is Melrose, around 





* See in the Gentleman’s Magazine for May, 1849, p. 503, an extract from the Rev. 
J. ~ Neale’s Ecclesiological Notes in the Isle of Man, &c. 
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which the poetry of Scott has thrown 
such a world-wide celebrity, now so- 
lemnised by the deposit of his ho- 
noured dust. 


“The character of its architecture— 
graceful symmetry, lavish profusion of 
ornament, exquisite delicacy of workman- 
ship—has been familiar to every one since 
the publication of the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, which presents the structure in 
lines so admirably true that they have 
passed as definitions into the handbooks 
of the ecclesiologists. It is less generally 
remembered that, during most part of the 
century in which this glory of Scotish art 
was built, Teviotdale was an English 
county, and the monks of Melrose were 
liegemen of the English king.’’ 


But we must quit the fantastic 
shapes of ruined aisles and shattered 
tracery for those which the title of the 
work before us terms the “ Baronial 
Antiquities” of Scotland, that is to say, 
its castles and palaces. As with the 
remains of religious architecture, the 
abundance with which Mr. Billings 
has brought together whatever is most 
remarkable in this department of struc- 
tural art, affords facilities for analysing 
and generalising such as were pre- 
viously quite unknown. We shall avail 
ourselves in this respect of the follow- 
ing passage of the article in Black- 
wood : 


“Tt is evident that there exists in Scot- 
land no castellated building which can be 
undoubtedly dated to the period anterior 
to the Pointed architecture—the period, 
for instance, of Leuchars and Dalmeny 
churches, and of the White Tower in 
London, and Bamborough Castle. Of the 
style which immediately followed this, and 
was contemporary with the First Pointed 
in ecclesiastical architecture, there are 
several remains. They generally consist, 
as in England, of curtains with flanking 
round-towers. One of these is the castle 
of Kildrummy, in the unknown wilds of 
the upper Don in Aberdeenshire, of the 
noble proportions and fine old masonry 
of which few people, we will venture to 
say, knew anything until they were re- 
vealed by Mr. Billings. Another is Caer- 
laverock, and a third Dirleton. These 
were in a style exactly the same as the old 
English baronial, and are brethren to Aln- 
wick and Berkeley—another of the many 
testimonies to that community in manners 
and national spirit which pervaded the 
two nations before the war of Scotish in- 
dependence. After this event the baronial 
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architecture of the two countries spread 
still further apart than their ecclesiastical. 
Of the castellated buildings which rose 
from time to time in Scotland’s age of 
weary trouble and warfare, we may count 
two distinct classes—the great ranges of 
buildings which constituted the royal pa- 
laces and the fortalices of the chief baronial 
houses forming one, and the grim isolated 
peel towers of the lesser aristocratic fami- 
lies the other. The palaces, Stirling, 
Linlithgow, and Falkland especially, have 
luxuriant beauties taken from Italian and 
other foreign types of architecture, which 
make many of the old baronial halls of 
England look homespun and provincial. 
Some of the powerful statesmen of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were 
almost able to rival the magnificence and 
beauty of the royal palaces. Crichton, 
rising from a tufted hill, upon a bleak 
distant moor, has peculiarities which seem 
of Arabic origin, so rich and fantastic are 
they. Nearly approaching to the same 
degree of beauty are the Earl’s Palace in 
distant Kirkwall, Castle Campbell, May- 
bole, Mar’s Work in Stirling, Newark, 
and the more modern part of Caerlaverock. 
- . + «+ That so much attention should 
have been devoted to ornamental archi- 
tecture by the barons of a country so rude 
and warlike, is a phenomenon in itself 
worthy of some contemplation.’’ 


The fact was that, as in the ecclesi- 
astical buildings, the fashion was taken 
from France; and the same masons 
who brought flamboyant tracery to the 
church windows, introduced the in- 
finite variety of rich and airy outline 
which crowns the summits of Scotch 
castles. ‘The French style 
“affected height and steepness in all the 
shapes of roof, window, and chimney, 
together with much division, clustering, 
and moulding. But its main peculiarity 
was, to substitute for the old bastions tall, 
spiral, rocket-topped turrets. Thus all the 
stonework of the country bristled up at 
once with a crop of glittering spikes, which 
changed the dull face of Scotland, and 
topped many a bare hill or crag with an 
oriental-looking crown of spires and deco- 
rated chimneys. This style was, as we 
have said, taken from France, but it was 
by no means a servile adoption. It was 
greatly varied and adapted to circum- 
stances by the Scotish artists, who have 
really had the merit of creating out of it 
a national style. Glammis and Cawdor 
are very fair specimens of ancient towers 
thus decorated. But it is somewhat cu- 
rious that the very finest instances of 
these rich mene a clusters should 
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be found among the bleak granite hills of 
Aberdeenshire; and that, down to this 
day, they should have remained almost 
unnoticed. For richness and beauty of 
outline, and for a completeness of indivi- 
dual character separating them from other 
classes of building, we know not any 
edifices more remarkable than Fyvie, 
Castle Fraser, Crathes, Tolquhon, and 
Craigievar.”’ 

The castle of Newark (of which a 
view is extracted in the accompanying 
Plate), is a more formal and less pic- 
turesque structure than many others, 
yet it affords an example of some of 
the peculiar characteristics of the later 
Scotish style. It stands close to the 
Firth of Clyde, and is almost touched 
by the Glasgow and Greenock Rail- 
way ; consequently it is continually in 
view of thousands of travellers both by 
land and water. 


“It is of two ages of architecture. First, 
we have the old characteristic square 
tower of the pristine Scotish mansion. 
But it has been altered at the time when 
the rest of the building was erected, for 
the original loopholes appear to have given 
way to one or two of the large moulded 
and canopied windows of the days of Inigo 
Jones.* Instead of terminating in the 
usual manner, in a battlement, with a 
narrow crow-stepped roof rising within it, 
a wall has been raised flush with the edge 
of the parapet, pierced with ornamented 
windows of the class already alluded to. 
[These appear in the rear of the present 
view, which shows the upper story of the 
tower rising above the roof of the opposite 
wing.] The more modern portions of the 
building are a fine development of the 
French style of architecture; and the 
windows are large and more richly adorned 
than they are generally to be found in the 
country mansions of the period, reminding 
one of Wintoun House, Heriot’s Hospi- 
tal, and some portion of Linlithgow 
Palace. The long steep roofs, the crow- 
steps, and the tall chimneys, harmonise 
with the many turrets, in presenting, es- 
pecially towards the river, the preponder- 
ance of perpendicular lines which gives 
these old French mansions their peculiar 
character.’’ 


An engraving in our other Plate 


shews the highly enriched style of 
ornament which prevails at Wintoun 
House, a mansion near Tranent, in 
Haddingtonshire. It was built by 
George tenth Lord Seton and third 
Earl of Wintoun in the year 1620; 
and his initials form the cipher above 
the window-head. It shared the ruin 
of the family in 1715, but has recently 
been restored. 

An angle of the royal palace of Falk- 
land presents us with another charac- 
teristic example of the outline of 
Scotish towers, adorned as it is with 
the stone cannon, which were a fa- 
vourite device with the military archi- 
tects of Scotland, as in the North of 
England wesee the battlements manned 
with fictitious warders and bowmen. 
Falkland was a favourite palace of the 
kings of Scotland through many cen- 
turies; but the present remains are 
not of high antiquity, though pic- 
turesque and interesting from the ad- 
mixture of ecclesiastical and Palladian 
features. 

Our fourth engraving is from Dirle- 
ton Castle, itself a gloomy structure of a 
much earlier age. Its hall, which is now 
roofless, seems to have been of great size. 
At its extremity is to be found the only 
piece of ornament which the edifice sup- 
plies, unless perhaps a slender mould- 
ing may be so regarded—the cano- 

ied seat represented in the woodcut. 

his design, though not of delicate 
workmanship, and scarcely equal to 
the general run of church-work, offers, 
we may remark, a model much more 
appropriate for medieval chimney- 
pieces than the forms which have been 
derived from sepulchral canopies. 

We must not’ take leave of Mr. Bil- 
lings’s plates without some few words 
of congratulation, though the uniform 
approval which they have received in 

cotland may render our praise a mere 
reiteration. Concurrent testimony has 
been borne to the spirit and the fidelit 
of his pencil, to the skill with whic 
he selects striking points of view, and 
his true antiquarian appreciation of 
beauties or curiosities in construction 





* Apropos of Inigo Jones, we intended to have taken the present opportunity of 
examining how far that architect’s biographers have been correct in attributing to his 
personal superintendence the erection or alteration of many buildings in Scotland—a 
conclusion which we have met with nothing to confirm, and much to controvert ; but 
we find it necessary to defer this subject to another opportunity. 
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and ornament. When this series, which - 
has now arrived at three-fourths of its 
destined extent, shall be fully accom- 
plished, the architectural antiquities 
of Scotland will have been delineated 
more thoroughly and far more cheaply 
(if not so fully in certain favourite 
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subjects), than those of the southern 
division of the island were in the 
Architectural Antiquities of Mr. Brit- 
ton—a work which, though published 
in the days of more costly literature, 
has also ever borne a high value from 
its intrinsic merit. 





SEIZE QUARTIERS 


Mr. Ursan, 

I REDEEM, though somewhat tar- 
dily, the promise made long since, and 
only delayed by accident,* of sending 
the seize quartiers of “great Anna. 
It is imperfect, inasmuch as I am 
unable to give the maiden name of 
Mary the wife of Edward Langford, 
the clothier; but this hiatus, in the 
case of a crowned head, may make it 
appear the more remarkable. Never- 
theless, the pedigree is sufficiently 
gentle to dispel the impertinent gossip 
of the day, that Her Majesty’s “ grand- 
mother was a washerwoman.” Her an- 
cestry, on the side of her mother, was 
very respectable, and five out of the 
eight immediate ancestors were, un- 
doubtedly, entitled to coat-armour, 
without which we are, in strictness, 
hardly authorised to use the term of 
seize quartiers. 

The Hydes were of a good country 
gentleman's family, deriving their origin 
from Cheshire, and appearing in the 
Visitation of both counties, Wilts and 
Cheshire. 

The Sibells were long settled at 
Chumbhams, in the parish of Farning- 
ham, in Kent, and their pedigree was 
entered in the Visitation. 

Of the origin of the Langfords I 
am as yet ignorant. The will of Ed- 
ward Langford, styled gentleman, of 
Trowbridge, mentions his father as 
a and speaks of his “ friends 
Sir William Eyre, and Sir Walter 
Hungerford.” Two of the witnesses 
were Thomas Wallis and John Longe, 
names well known in connection with 
the clothing trade at Trowbridge. 

The will of Henry Hyde states that 
he was then 68 or upwards, and men- 


OF QUEEN ANNE. 


tions his “ great house at Trowbridge, 
with lands and tenements, &c, at Stud- 
ley and Hilperton, which he had by 
his wife Mary.” Langford, his father- 
in-law, must, therefore, have been a 
man of substance. 

As to who William Aylesbury was 
we have no knowledge, but his mar- 
riage seems to prove his gentility, for 
the Pooles of Saperton were a highly 
respectable family, and of good stand- 
ing in Gloucestershire. 

The Denmans of West Retford, in 
Nottinghamshire, and the Blounts of 
Eckington, in Derbyshire, and of 
Kynlet, in Shropshire, were both fa- 
milies of good repute in their counties. 
I have assumed the marriage of Den- 
man and Blount from the administra- 
tion at York, in which Anne, the 
widow, is called “ Anne Denman alias 
Towers,” and also from an entry of a 
marriage of Towers and Blount in Vin- 
cent’s Salop, fo. 96, 97. 

With reference to the nonsensical 
gossip about the ancestry of Queen 
Anne, and her excellent sister, to 
which I have before alluded, I may 
observe that the 24th volume of the 
Monthly Magazine, p. 456, contains 
somewhat similar tittle-tattle. It is 
there affirmed that “he,” Lord Cla- 
rendon, “married the widow of a 
brewer, who had employed him pro- 
fessionally as a lawyer. This widow 
had been a poor Welch servant-girl, 
married to the brewer.” I marvel that 
Miss Agnes Strickland should have 
permitted this historical truth to have 
escaped her vigilant researches for 
facts in depreciation of the sister- 


sovereigns. 
Yours, &c. L. 





* See in the Magazine for May 1849 a table of the Seize Quartiers of Queen Eliza- 
beth and King James I.; and one of those of King Edward VI. in August 1849. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Discovery of an early Norman Roll at Paris—Coins of Flanders and Bohemia found 
in England—Proposed Remedy for ambiguity in the application of English Pro- 
nouns—Account of Relics and Antiquities at Oviedo and Leon—Letter improperly 
attributed to Sir Philip Francis—Sale of Stowe MSS.—Anticipated information 
about Junius—Inscription on a pew at Weston Turville, Bucks—Portrait of Sir 
Lumley Skeffington—Recent theological and other publications—Model of the 


Martyrs’ Memorial. 


Ir is stated in the last number of 
Didron’s Annales Archeologiques, that 
M. Leopold Delisle has just piscovERED 
AT Paris, in the national archives, 
(s. 4824, i.), among the papers of the 
order of St. Lazare, a considerable frag- 
ment of A Great Rout or THE Ex- 
CHEQUER OF NoRMANDY, which relates, 
as is said, to the year 1124. This precious 
fragment has been communicated to the 
Society of Antiquaries of Normandy, and 
will be printed by them after they have 
completed their reprint of the Norman 
Rolls edited by Mr. Stapleton, and pub- 
lished in 1840-4 by the Society of Anti- 
quaries of London. This reprint is being 
edited by M. A. Charma and M. Le- 
chaudé. If the Roll found at Paris really 
belongs to the year 1124 (24th or 25th 
Henry I.) it is the most ancient Pipe Roll 
in existence. The English Pipe Roll, 
formerly attributed to 5th Stephen, but 
proved a few years ago, by Mr. Hunter, to 
belong to 31 Henry I. has hitherto been 
supposed to be the earliest. The Norman 
Rolls printed by Mr. Stapleton go no 
higher than 1180. 

Mr. Akerman, Resident Secretary of 
the Society of Antiquaries, writes to us as 
follows :— 

“Some years since I- mentioned in a 
letter to the Gentleman’s Magazine, the 
fact of the frequent FINDING OF THE 
Gross, or Groat, of CHARLES THE Bop 
Duke of Burgundy, 1n ENGLAND ; stating 
at the same time my helief that we owe 
the very common occurrence of this coin 
to the Flemings, who were led by Martin 
Swart in the army that landed with 
Simnel to depose Henry the Seventh. 
Subsequent discoveries tend to strengthen 
this opinion. I have since observed that 
the Gross of Charles the Bold has been 
frequently found in the counties north of 
London, and this week * I have had 
brought to me two specimens of the con- 
tinental Gross of the same period, one 
of Louis Count of Flanders, A.D. 1346- 
1384, the other of Wenceslaus King of 
Bohemia, A.D. 1378-1400. They were 
both found a few weeks since, in North- 
amptonshire. In size, fabric, and, to all 








* Mr. Akerman’s letter is dated ‘ 24 
Feb, 1851,”’ 


appearance, in quality, they assimilate to 
the Gross of Charles the Bold, and, though 
of a rather earlier mintage, doubtless con- 
tinued in circulation long after the princes 
by whose orders they were struck had 
ceased to reign. 

‘“‘The Gross of Philip, the father and 
predecessor of Charles the Bold, has also 
been found in England, and was doubtless 
in common circulation with the money of 
the above-named princes in many parts of 
the continent. The utilitarian will per- 
haps smile at these facts, but to the anti- 
quary they will not be without interest.” 

Mr. Artuur RIDLEY, who writes from 
Clevedon, remarks, that “ it must be con- 
fessed and regretted that our language is 
peculiarly UNCERTAIN in the MEANING 
and APPLICATION of its PRONOUNS. The 
Greek and Roman, and many other lan- 
guages, in this respect, greatly excel us. 
But can no remedy be suggested? Must 
it be always said that in the English lan- 
guage he and she arenobody? That is, if 
two persons are mentioned in discourse, 
or in writing, the primary and secondary, 
the nearest and the more remote, the sub- 
ject and the object, have both of them to 
be represeated by a single pronoun, by 
either he or she, and thus cannot fairly or 
accurately be distinguished, save by the 
repetition of the nouns or substantives to 
which the pronouns refer. For instance, 
if it be said, ‘* Mr. A. told Mr. B. the facts 
of the case, when he immediately got up 
and left the room,’’ it may be asked, to 
which of these persons, Mr. A. or Mr. B., 
does the pronoun “ he’’ refer? As our lan- 
guage now stands it is impossible to deter- 
mine. To remedy this inconvenience, I 
would, with all diffidence and respect, pro- 
pose this simple method. Whenever two 
persons. are mentioned in speaking or 
writing, and the pronoun refers to the 
primary person, spell it as it is now 
spelt; and in speaking do not lay any 
stress on the pronoun: thus, “ Mr. A. 
told Mr. B. the facts of the case, when 
he immediately got up and left the room :’’ 
the pronoun ‘‘he”’ so spelt, and so spoken, 
without any stress, should certainly refer 
to Mr. A.; but in case Mr. B. left the 
room, then double the final vowel, and 
stress this letter, and spell it thus : “ Mr, 
A. told Mr. B. the facts of the case, 
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when hee immediately got up and left the 
room: thus spelt in writing, and with a 
stress laid upon this vowel in speaking, no 
mistake could arise, if it were understood 
that the pronoun so marked must be re- 
ferred to the secandary person, Mr. B. 
This doubling of the final letter of the 
pronoun might be applied to every case, 
and to every gender of the pronouns; to 
the neuter pronoun it, and also to the 
demonstrative pronouns, this and that, 
and to the relative pronoun who, if needed; 
and this distinction might be effected with- 
out doubling the final letter, simply by 
marking it as accented, which would with- 
out repetition effect this desirable object.” 

We have been favoured with the following 
EXTRACT FROM THE JOURNAL OF A LADY 
skilled in ANTIQUITIES, who has lately 
been travelling tn Sparn. The account 
she gives of some interesting but little 
known relics at Oviepo and LEon, and 
her general remarks upon that country, 
will be read with great pleasure. 

‘¢ At Ovrepo they have a set of relics 
as famous in the annals of superstition as 
those of Santiago. Mr. Ford informs us 
that these relics were sent from Jerusalem 
to Africa, thence to Carthagena, Seville, 
Monte Sacro, and finally to Oviedo. They 
are preserved in a very small, curious, 
ancient chapel, hidden in the walls of the 
cathedral. When I was at Amiens the 
famous Dr. Rigollot put into my hands a 
miniature of one of the early kings of 
France, of beautiful and extraordinary 
workmanship. He called it enamel, I 
called it mosaic. After a long talk he 
asked me, as I had been in Italy, whether 
I had seen the famous cross of Ovieto, 
which is a fine city sixty miles north of 
Rome. ‘No,’ I said, ‘and I am quite 
sure none was there, for a most noted 
antiquary accompanied me in all my pere- 
grinations at and around that city.’ 
Rigollot was very much surprised. Many 
times since I have seen reference in our 
authors to this cross, and been greatly 
annoyed to think whether it had escaped 
me at Ovieto. Turning to Ford’s article 
on Oviedo, it immediately struck me that 
this was Rigollot’s cross, and the moment 
the lights were held before it, and the 
chorister boy pronounced ‘ Cruz de la Vic- 
toria,’ I saw the mistake of our antiqua- 
ries, and that their famous cross so con- 
tinually cited was never at Ovieto in 
Italy, but is safe in the Camera Santa at 
Oviedo in the Asturias, where I trust it 
ever will remain as a true relic and sym- 
bol of the noblest patriotism. 

‘‘The mountains of Asturias were peopled 
by a stern, hardy race of shepherds, who 
were the first to repel the locust hordes of 
Moors who overran the peninsula. Palayo 
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their leader determined to give the Moors 
battle at Caugas. The night before the 
fight a simple oak cross (in Latin form) 
appeared to him, and fell from Heaven (so 
says the tradition), and with this in his 
hand he faced and conquered the Moors. 
This cross, thenceforward called de la 
Victoria, was sent, say all the Spanish 
authors (at what time they do not affirm) 
to Gauson, four leagues from Oviedo, to 
be encased in its present curious and 
costly adornments, which are the follow- 
ing, as I discovered from some few 
pieces that are wanting. The wood was 
coated with a thin layer of gold or silver 
gilt. Upon this was raised an infinity of 
small divisions or compartments, of the 
same material, a quarter of an inch high, all 
of the same height, and forming a pattern. 
These divisions were then filled with a 
vitreous matter of different colours, for 
the most part sombre, and the surface be- 
came perfectly smooth. The divisions are 
so thin that they only appear like a fine 
thread of gold, running in tracery over 
the vitreous surface. The other adorn- 
ments of this cross are uncut precious 
stones, rock crystals, and pearls, all of no 
great value. Two canons are present 
during the exhibition of the relics. Here- 
tic as I was, nothing could exceed their 
attention. Many things were taken out 
and down for my particular inspection. 
They were quite delighted that I was 
pleased, and asked my opinion about many 
things. They asked if I drew, informing 
me that I might copy any thing I wished; 
a most extraordinary favour. Of the other 
reliquaries many are most curious and 
most ancient. They are more curious as 
specimens of early fine art than costly. 
One thing I must mention. In the middle 
of the small chamber is a very large, 
square, plain chest, containing they know 
not what, as it has never been opened: it 
is covered with plating of silver, which is 
etched in the Niello style. The whole of 
the drawings of human figures are bar- 
barous, and the greater part of the objects 
I must regard as workmanship foreign to 
Spain. Before departure I was presented 
with one of the official documents respect- 
ing the relics, and found at page 1, that 
nothing was to be given for the inspec- 
tion. Every day, after 9 o’clock mass, it 
is considered a duty to show the relics to 
any persons who shall there present them- 
selves. One of the chorister boys always 
attends to light the candles as an honour 
to the relics, besides that the chamber is 
so dark that they could not otherwise be 
seen. The child, who appeared to be a 
favourite with the canons, tells the history 
of each relic, and I heard one of them say 
to the boy (looking at me), ‘ Now do your 
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best and speak prettily.’ On leaving I 
put a pexta (10d.) into each hand of the 
child, which he refused till the canons per- 
mitted him to accept them as a remem- 
brance of an English lady. 

‘Since landing at Vigo I have never 
found a person who had the smallest 
knowledge of antiquities or natural history. 
Arrived at Oviedo and my letters of intro- 
duction presented, I soon discovered an 
antiquarian trio. Two of them, whom I 
saw, told me they were laughed at as insane, 
and delighted they were to see me. One 
was a great bookman. I did not see him. 
The second was a local antiquary. He 
knew the history of every stone in the place. 
His son was a beautiful draughtsman, and 
would accompany me in a morning’s ex- 
cursion to an old church. It was agreed, 
if possible, that he should send me to 
Madrid as good a copy as he could make 
of the Cross of Victory, but he said great 
was the difficulty, as no one was ever left 
in the holy chamber alone. One of the 
canons would be obliged to attend during 
the progress of the drawing. Though a 
gentleman’s son, he quite willingly ac- 
cepted my offer of payment. The third 
gentleman had a large but not a valuable 
collection of coins, and some other relics. 
He put before me a magnificent celt, to 
know what it was, as no one there could 
tell. It was the usual bronze hatchet, 
shaped at the tool end. The other end or 
handle terminated in a prolonged sort of 
groove, that is to say, it was a plain 
straight piece of bronze, just turned up at 
the edges, leaving a groove perhaps three- 
quarters of an inch wide. The length 
of the groove was about three inches. 
Between the groove and hatchet part were 
two eyes or rings, of the usual size, one 
oneach side. The instrument was per- 
fectly straight. I immediately questioned 
the gentleman on the vestiges of inhabit- 
ants prior to the Romans. He said they 
had none whatever. However, I do not 
take his word for that. At Madrid of 
course there are many really well-informed 
persons. The curator of the great numis- 
matic collection has written a work upon 
various branches of antiquities and the 
fine arts. 

‘* There was now no difficulty in reach- 
ing LeonasI thought. The diligence and 
omnibus went every four days ; the mail 
every night at eleven, which I was de- 
lighted to think would just bring me by 
day-break to that scenery which I had 
traversed in the dark. I joyfully paid the 
very dear fare. In this journey of up- 
wards of sixty miles they have six fresh 
relays of seven mules afd horses. Every 
night the moon had been so lovely that I 
was sure I should see something delight- 
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fuleven at night. When I entered the 
mail I found it a purgatory. It was a 
stout excellent French cabriolet, with open 
front, which however against sun or snow 
could be closed by blinds, but there was 
an apron and projecting roof, so I had 
nothing to fear for the night. There was 
a second passenger. The dirty but civil 
conductor, or guard, took the centre place, 
which was his right, and we were just as 
in the pillory. I never in my life suffered 
so much, for I could not move an inch. I 
had prepared myself by sleeping all the 
afternoon, but the moon was hardly visi- 
ble. There was a hazy indication of heat, 
and I nodded away, till, by instinct, I 
awoke just after day-break, at the very 
spot where day-break dawned on my vice 
versa excursion. I found myself gaining 
the heights of Pajares, with the noble road 
guarded by parapets from the precipices 
below, where murmured a gentle stream. 
The verdure and foliage of the steep 
mountain acclivities were truly beautiful. 
As we advanced step by step a chaos of 
mountain-tops and peaks began to appear 
in a sort of amphitheatre round Pajares. 
The sun was not brilliant; still these 
barren summits looked like glaciers, 
while all the declivities were wooded down 
to the rivulet, which in winter is a furious 
torrent. I could not with my best efforts 
help dozing, but every quarter of an hour 
I awoke to some new and wonderful 
change, for on the Leon side, which I had 
before passed at night, I soon found that 
the lovely, beautiful, and grand scenery 
from Oviedo to Pajares was changed into 
the wild and sublime. The whole descent 
on the Leon side is through wonderful 
rocky defiles, which from time to time 
swell into vast amphitheatres of naked 
rocks, to which you can see no outlet. 
This is a night which I shall never forget. 
The magnificent road along which we tra- 
versed was engineered two hundred years 
ago, and to this day its equal cannot be 
found. We then entered ten miles of 
waste barren plain, which leads to Leon. 
Mr. Ford says there is a by-road afford- 
ing still finer scenery. 

‘Nothing can be more disagreeably 
situated, on a monotonous plain, than 
Leon, but its old walls are very curious 
and well preserved, partly Roman, partly 
early Christian, partly medieval; the 
town (of 5,000 population), once the 
capital of Old Castile, is now a truly mi- 
serable place, and must ever have been a 
satire on its very wealthy clergy. I am 
happy to learn that since they have been 
stripped of their riches, and the monkish 
orders suppressed, things are assuming a 
better aspect. Leon contains two most 
remarkable churches; the first, San Isidro, 
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of high antiquity, the main building being 
what we call Saxon, with many curious 
specimens of architecture. It has been 
Gothicised : commenced in fine style and 
never completed. But the jewel of the 
building was a most ancient chapel with 
fresco ceiling, the burial-place of many of 
the kings of Leon. The French tore open 
every tomb, seized crowns and sceptres, 
and threw the bones to the dogs. The 
clergy collected the ashes, which they 
have placed in chests painted white, with 
a trumpery gilt border. The chapel walls 
they have covered with a shabby crimson 
flock paper. The only true relic now re- 
maining is an ivory crucifix : the cross was 
covered with very fine, close-set relief, 
something like Chinese work, the inter- 
stices being filled with gold, of which only 
a trifle remains, which made a sort of in- 
laying. The Saviour is a miserable sculp- 
ture ; but, as I have seen on many crosses 
in this country, the feet are nailed sepa- 
rate. It bears an inscription of Ferdinand 
and Sancha (his queen). The saying is, 
that it was attached to Ferdinand’s horse’s 
head when he engaged the Moors. In 
the relic room they had nothing remark- 
able, but, ‘ Perhaps I should like to see the 
cross,’ said a chorister boy ; ‘I will fetch the 
key.’ With difficulty he lifted out a large 
leather case. How shall I describe its 
contents? I do not believe that such ano- 
ther costly, precious, elegant article can 
exist in the world. The boys and sacristan 
were quite insensible to its merits, and no 
one in the town seemed to know anything 
about it. This magnificent object must 
have been manufactured by a first-rate 
artist in Spain’s very best days. The foot, 
probably the most solid part, has been 
carried off, and a modern one replaces it; 
on that rests an exquisite piece of taber- 
nacle work. Thence proceeds the Latin 
cross. The whole may stand more than 
three feet high. There was first prepared 
a plain cross of burnished gilt silver as a 
ground ; all the adornments are of raised 
frosted silver, consisting of tracery, filigree 
work, and fine rich mouldings. Here and 
there are sunk medallions in alto-relief, 
sacred subjects, of exquisite design and 
workmanship, solid dead gold relieved 
in places with burnishing. The gold 
Christ in the centre has been replaced by 
one silver gilt. The whole is as if it came 
from the artist’s hand to-day. The altar 
of this church is simply beautiful. The 
host (‘ his Majesty,’’ as it or he is called 
here) is always exposed ; a silver angel in 
adoration kneels on each side. In the 
sacristy is one of the finest enamels I ever 
beheld, apparently forming a suite with 
the great one at Granada. In vain I tried 
to purchase it of the prior.—-E, W.”’ 
8 
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W. J. S. directs our attention to a 
LETTER printed in our Magazine for April, 
1847 (p. 375), copied from an original 
among the papers of Sir Andrew Mitchell 
in the British Museum, and arrRIBUTED 
by a Correspondent to Mr. (afterwards 
Srr Puiirr) Francis. ‘ Having com- 
pared,’’ continues W. J. S. “ the hand- 
writing of the letter in question with some 
others by the same hand, addressed to 
Mr. Grenville in 1764, I have reason to 
believe that it was written by Dr. Francis, 
the translator of Horace, and father of 
the late Sir Philip Francis.’"’” We are 
much obliged for this correction. Our 
Correspondent’s judgment in such a mat- 
ter may be relied upon. 

In Toe ATrHENavuM of the Lith Feb. 
we find the following: “The Srowsr 
MSS. including the unpublished Diaries 
and Correspondence of George Grenville, 
have been bought by Mr. Murray, of 
Albemarle Street,—not from Lord Ash- 
burnham, but from the trustees of the 
Duke of Buckingham. The Ashburnham 
MSS. included the Astle, Irish, and other 
collections ; while the MSS. bought by 
Mr. Murray include the family corre- 
spondence, the diaries, and other papers 
of importance from 1742 to 1800. The 
Grenville Diary reveals, it is said, the 
secret movements of Lord Bute’s adminis- 
tration,—the private histories of Wilkes, 
and Lord Chatham,—and the features 
of the early madness of George III.; while 
the Correspondence exhibits Wilkes, we 
are told, in a new light, and reveals 
(what the Stowe Papers were expected to 
reveal) something of moment about Ju- 
nius. The Correspondence will form, it 
is thought, about four volumes, and will 
be ready to appear among our next win- 
ter’s novelties.”’ 

* * * informs us that the following 
motto is carved upon the upper part of a 
seat in the north aisle of Weston Turville 
church, Bucks : 

FAITHN 

OTEXER 

CISEDSO 

ONEWA 

XETHSI 

CKE 

ANNOD 

OMINI 

1578. 
Which is of course to be read, ‘‘ Fartu 
NOT EXERCISED, SOONE WAXETH SICKE. 
Anno Domini, 1578.” Our correspondent 
suggests that this inscription might have 
some connection with the faith in Protest- 
ant principles called into exercise in times 
distinguished by the excommunication of 
Queen Elizabeth in 1570, the Bartholomew 
massacre in 1572, and the great dearth in 
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1574; or that it might be allusive to the 
suppression of the religious discussions 
called ‘‘ exercises” in 1577. To us it 
seems a mere religious motto deemed to 
be in character with the sacredness of the 
building in which it is found, and intended 
as a wholesome reminder and lesson to 
those who came thither to perform re- 
ligious duties. 

S. M. writes to us that ‘‘ Besides the 
portrait of Sir Lumley Skeffington, noticed 
at p. 200, a caricature likeness of him was 
published many years ago, representing 
him in the attitude of dancing ; it charac- 
terised his manner and general appear- 
ance rather happily, and is now, probably, 
among the scarce prints. Under this was 
inscribed the line quoted : 


Skeffy skipp’d on with his wonted grace. 


It was for a time a very attractive ex- 
hibition in the shop windows.”’ 

Amongst recent works not exactly with- 
in our specific purpose, but which we have 
been invited to notice, we may mention, 
The Doctrine of the Cherubim: being an 
inguiry into the symbolical character 
and design of the cherubic figures of holy 
scripture. By George Smith, F.A.S., 
8vo. Longmans, 1850. It is not for us 
to pass judgment on such a question, but 
the author has considered his subject fully, 
and writes with candour, clearness, and re- 
verential feeling. He does not carry us 
with him in his reasoning, but that is of 
little moment. We are not theologians, 
but antiquaries. 

The Church in the World, or the 
Living among the Dead. By the Rev. 
J. Bainbridge Smith, M.A., sm. 8vo. 
Rivingtons, 1851, is alittle book, half fancy, 
half fact, by a professor at “ King’s College, 
Windsor, Nova Scotia.’’ Its object is to 
defend the extremest opinions of the high 
Church party. 

Annotations on St. Paul's Epistle to the 
Hebrews, designed chiefly for the students 
of the Greek Text. By Thomas W. Peile, 
D.D., 8v0. Rivingtons, 1851.—A critical 
dissection of the original text of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, “its aim being to uphold 
the spiritual unity of a baptized people in 
the bond of Christian perfectness and 
peace.’’ 

The singular Introduction of the Eng- 
lish Bible and its consequences, illustra- 
tive of the paramount duty and impera- 
tive obligation of British Christians to 
other nations in the present eventful 
period. Second Edition, with a postscript, 
8v0. Hamilton, 1851.—This is a spirited 
appeal to all Protestants by Christopher 
Anderson, the author of the Annals of the 
English Bible, to aid in an increased dif- 
fusion of the Holy Scriptures, especially 
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in India. It is full of curious facts, 
statistical, historical, and biographical. 
The following are a few of them. The 
greatest number of Bibles is now printed 
at Oxford. There has been spent on our 
vernacular Bible alone considerably more 
than 4,000,000/. sterling since the com- 
mencement of the present century. There 
must be in existence probably morethan two 
copies of it for every soul in Great Britain. 
The entire dispersion of Bibles and Tes- 
taments in English at home and abroad, 
during the last fifty years, has been about 
27,000,000. An edition of Diodati’s 
Italian Bible was printed or printing at 
Rome during, we suppose, the absence of 
the Pope. Descendants of John Rogers, 
the translator of the Bible and proto- 
martyr in the reign of Mary, exist both 
in this country and in America. In the 
latter country are to be found his de- 
scendants of the tenth and eleventh gene- 
rations, and, with a single exception, the 
eldest son in the family has always been a 
minister of the gospel. His descendants 
keep the 4th February, the day of his 
martyrdom, in devout memorial of their 
pious ancestor. 

Lectures on the jour Gospels har- 
monized. By the Rev. L. Vernon Har- 
court. 3 vols. 8vo. MRivingtons. 1851.— 
Tt is delightful, in these days of contro- 
versy and discord, to meet with such a 
book as this—full of the truth, not as it 
is when polluted and defiled by men’s 
traditions, but as it is in Jesus. Calm, 
temperate, reasonable, never in extremes, 
it deals out instruction, consolation, and 
warning in words too simple to be misun- 
derstood, too solemn not to be effective. 
It is a long time since we met with any 
work which we could more heartily re- 
commend for use in families. 

Amongst works of a less solemn kind 
we may notice 

Hore Vacive: a Thought-book of the 
wise spirils of all ages and all countries, 
Jit for all men and all hours. Collected, 
arranged, and edited by James Elmes. 
l6mo. Lonymans, 1851.—A_ beautiful 
book of laconics, selected by the author 
of the Life of Sir Christopher Wren and 
many other works, now almost blind. It 
is, as he expresses it, a barn full of glean- 
ings, ‘‘a spicilegium of golden thoughts 
of wise spirits.’’ All our noblest writers 
have been laid under contribution, and 
the result is an admirable collection. A 
glance at these pages will often revive a 
languishing spirit, repress arrogance, 
strengthen good resolutions, and, amidst 
wearinesses and disappointments, give 
honest counsel and support. 

Hildebrand (Pope Gregory VII.) and 
the excommunicated Emperor, A Tale. 

») Pp 
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By Joseph Sortain, A.B. sm. 8vo. Long- 
mans, 1851.—Last month we noticed Mr. 
McCabe’s Roman Catholic version of the 
story of Hildebrand and Henry. Here 
we have a Protestant tale upon the same 
subject. As a work of fiction it is put 
together skilfully, more so than most of 
our religious novelets—a class of books 
which we do not regard with much favour, 
from whatever party they may proceed. 
Across the Atlantic. By the author 
of Sketches of Cantabs. sm. 8vo. Earle, 
1851.—A smart book, written with a per- 
petual anxiety on the part of the writer 
to be considered witty. He delineates 
the leading features of Brother Jonathan’s 
character with great severity, and returns 
home heartily sick of the land of equality. 
Directions for the preservation of Eng- 
lish Antiquities, especially those of the 
Jirst three periods. By John Yonge Aker- 
man, Fellow and Secretary of the Society 
of Antiquaries of London. 1850.—A little 
book written with a good intention and 
upon a very important subject. What is 
written is susceptible of simplification and 
improvement, which will probably be 
effected in future editions. We would sug- 
gest that it should be considered whether 
a few pages of general directions for pre- 
servation and discovery, followed by spe- 
cial instructions respecting the mode of 
treatment of the specific objects repre- 
sented in the wood-cuts or otherwise 
described, would not probably answer the 
intended purpose better than the classifi- 
cation here adopted. The design is not 
to enable comparatively ignorant people 
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to discriminate between the antiquities of 
the three periods, but to teach them that 
such and such things are worth preserving, 
and that they may be preserved by the 
adoption of certain described means. 

Among books for the schoolroom we 
may mention— 

The History of Greece, by Miss Corner. 
12mo. Dean. 

Papa and Mama’s easy Lessons in 
Geography, by Anna Maria Sergeant. 
8vo. Dean. 

The former book is excellent. Miss 
Corner’s peculiar facility in the adaptation 
to youthful minds of the knowledge of the 
best writers is well known. The other is 
suited for pupils not sufficiently advanced 
to appreciate Mrs. Marcet. 

We have been much pleased with the 
well-finished execution of a Model of the 
Martyrs’ Memorial at Oxford, which has 
just been produced by Mr. John Flack, 
of Scotland Green, ‘Tottenham; whose 
models of the Waltham and Bristol Crosses, 
and of a great variety of Fonts, are already 
well known and well distributed among 
our architectural friends. This model, 
which has occupied the ingenious artist 
during eighteen weeks, is published at the 
moderate price of one guinea. It stands 
twenty-seven inches in height. 

A History of the Town of Lancaster is 
announced by the Rev. Robert Simpson, 
Incumbent of Skerton, who will thank- 
fully receive any materials that may be 
communicated to him in connection with 
the subject. 


MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Henrici Quinti, Anglie Regis, gesta, 
cum chronica Neustrie, Gallia, ab anno 
1414 ad 1422. Ad fidem codicum manu- 
scriptorum recensuit, chronicam traduzit, 
notisque illustravit Benjamin Williams, 


S.A.S. 8v0. Lond. 1850. (Published 
by the English Historical Society.)—The 
historical authorities contained in this vo- 
lume are I. A narrative of the reign of 
Henry V. written in Latin by a chaplain 
or priest in attendance upon the army of 
Agincourt; which narrative was first used 
for historical purposes by Mr. Sharon 
Turner in the octavo edition of his His- 
tory of England during the Middle Ages, 
and was afterwards in part translated by 
Sir Harris Nicolas in his History of Agin- 
court. Of this narrative two MSS. exist; 
one, the Cottonian MS. Julius E. 1v.,is the 
original; the other, which is inthe Sloane 
MS. 1776, is a transcript. The latter sup- 


plies some deficiencies which now exist in 
the original. II. The second work here 
published, is an extract of all that part of 
a French chronique compiled by Sir George 
Chastelain,and now preserved in the public 
Library at Rouen, which relates to Henry V. 
III. The editor has printed a translation 
of that extract from Chastelain’s French 
Chronique which forms No. If. IV. In 
an Appendix he has also printed a Muster 
Roll of the army which accompanied 
Henry V. on his second expedition into 
France, A.D. 1417; lists of the principal 
persons killed and wounded at the battle 
of Beaugé; of towns taken by Henry V.; 
and of the persons to whose charge he 
committed them ; and of his chief compa- 
nions at the siege of Meaulx en Brie; 
and also an extract from another chronicle 
transcribed. in the Sloane MS. before re- 
ferred to, relating to transactions which 
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took place near the close of the reign of 
Henry IV. These historical authorities 
are illustrated by a variety of useful notes, 
and the editor has also prefixed some valu- 
able observations upon the character and 
incidents of the life of our hero-king, 
Henry V. We do not very well see the 
propriety of publishing an English trans- 
lation of No. II. whilst there is no trans- 
lation of No. I. It seems, however, to be 
the rule of the English Historical Society 
to. furnish translations of French, but not 
of Latin; and their books are, generally 
speaking, so valuable to historical students, 
that we are always glad to get them with- 
out pausing to consider whether their law 
in this respect is reasonable or the con- 
trary. We hope it is a sign that the So- 
ciety has more money in hand than it well 
knows what to do with. 

Henry V. will be a favourite with Eng- 
lish people as long as Shakspere and 
Agincourt are remembered, but there are 
few of our sovereigns whose reputations 
have been more damaged by modern his- 
torical inquiry. His youthful wildness 
acquires a character of greater profligacy 
as its particulars are more carefully inves- 
tigated; his conduct towards his father 
and his mother-in-law becomes more inde- 
fensible ; his war with France more un- 
justifiable; its horrors and his cruelties 
more terrible; their consequences more 
distressing ; and yet, such is the perverse- 
ness of human attribution of glory, or, 
perhaps to speak more correctly, such is 
the power of Shakspere, that his name 
stands, and will probably stand for ever, 
enshrined in the very heart of popular ad- 
miration. So strong is our national pre- 
dilection for this soldier-monarch, that 
even a grave and no doubt an amiable 
clergyman has been found ready to do 
violence to all sober judgment in defence 
of the unsullied character of the hero of 
Agincourt. We of course allude to the 
Rev. Mr. Tyler and his panegyric entitled 
Henry of Monmouth. He maintains, 
against all comers, the faultlessness of 
Henry’s character, by arguments which 
are only creditable to his own love of 
paradox. 

The present volume proves Henry V. 
to have been a bold and daring soldier, 
and contains a most satisfactory narrative 
of his achievements. The French chro- 
nicle (Nos. II. and III.) is a brief but 
valuable register; the narrative of the 
chaplain is more minute, and apparently 
much more characteristic and candid. The 
name of the writer does not appear. The 
editor guesses that he was a Frenchman, 
but upon very slender reasons. Many of the 
editor's other remarks in his Preface are 
entitled to far greater consideration ; in- 
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deed the whole volume is an addition to 
the materials for English history for which 
both he and the Society are well entitled 
to our thanks. It should of course be 


read in connection with that other recent 
important publication relating to this reign 
—Mr. Hunter’s tract entitled ‘* Agin- 
court ’’ — noticed in our Magazine for 
August last. 


A Report of the Proceedings of the 
British Archeological Association at the 
jifth general meeting holden in ‘ the 
Saithful city’’ of Worcester, 1848. 
Edited by Alfred John Dunkin. London. 
J. Russel Smith. 1851.—As the principal 
papers read at this Congress have been 
printed in the Association’s Journal as 
well as in other periodicals, we do not 
feel called on to revert to them ; but the 
Association and the people of Worcester 
should be indebted to Mr. Dunkin for 
taking the pains to preserve a distinct 
and full record of the week’s sayings and 
doings. Although only a limited patron- 
age seems conferred on the volume, we 
mark in it one feature which is particu- 
larly pleasing, as it affords another proof 
that the jealousies which formerly dis- 
tracted the two archeological bodies are 
subsiding. This favourable prognostic ap- 
pears in the fact that the late presidents 
both of Institute and of Association pa- 
tronize Mr. Dunkin’s book. For the first 
time in an archeological work devoted to 
the proceedings of one of the bodies, we 
find associated the names of Lord North- 
ampton and Lord Londesborough. 

Under the head of Monumental Statistics 
are some remarks which are worthy of con- 
sideration, not merely by the minor socie- 
ties, but also by the progenitor at Somerset 
House. The writer charges them all with 
neglect of duty in not striving to obtain 
statistical information on our national mo- 
numents. It is observed that ‘‘ our neigh- 
bours ‘ d’outre manche,’ have long had a 
‘Commission de Statisque Monumental,’ 
and we believe a considerable portion of 
both France aud Belgium has been care- 
fully examined by competent antiquaries, 
and the position and nature of every ob- 
ject of antiquarian interest duly examined 
and recorded. It is hopeless any longer 
waiting for the government to help us to 
rescue our antiquities from destruction ; 
the rival Associations might knock for ever 
at the doors of the Treasury for the 
smallest aid, the answer will inevitably be, 
‘Vous, vous, disputez.’ Let our savans 
shew what our antiquities really are, what 
they were, and what they are becoming, 
and we think the self-interest, if not the 
patriotism, of Englishmen would be ex- 

ited to their preservation.” The writer 
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explains his notions as to the means 
proper to accomplish this worthy object ; 
he sees them in a re-organisation of the 
Association, or in a re-union of the Insti- 
tute and Association; and, anticipating 
such an event, he lays down some excel- 
lent rules for the organisation of the 
united forces. Some of the suggestions 
could be adopted with profit at once; but 
we pause before we can say we agree with 
the writer in thinking that his plan would 
effect the proposed object—namely, the 
settling the statistics of the ancient na- 
tional monuments. He has not said how 
the expenses are to be paid. The scheme 
to be properly worked would require from 
4,000/. to 10,000/. a-year. 


Lavenyro; the Scholar, the Gypsy, the 
Priest. By George Borrow, author of 
the Bible in Spain, &c. 3 vols. 8vo. 1851. 
—The author informs us that in this work 
he has endeavoured ‘ to describe a dream, 
partly of study, partly of adventyre ;”’— 
a strange indefinite account of a singular 
and romantic book. Under the threefold 
aspect indicated by the title-page the work 
contains, first, an autobiography; se- 
condly, a highly-wrought narrative of 
personal adventure; and, thirdly, a ro- 
mance ; the three being so intermixed and 
blended that a chemistry far subtler than 
any at our command is required to resolve 
and separate them. ‘‘ The Scholar’’ is 
Lavengro, the Word-master (which is said 
to be the meaning of that word in Gypsy 
parlance), otherwise George Borrow; 
** the Gypsy ”’ is a certain Pharaoh or king 
of the wanderers called Jasper Petulengro ; 
‘‘ the Priest’ is a disguised and, we pre- 
sume, imaginary Romish missionary sent 
into “the flourishing kingdom of Eng- 
land ’’ to prepare the way for the bull and 
his Eminence. All these characters are 
thrown together into a variety of romantic 
situations, which are described with force 
and energy, fiction being called in to do 
the work of exciting an interest when 
fact grows languid or altogether fails. 
This is a form of composition which has 
some advantages. It enables a writer to 
dash along at a good pace, and to present 
a narrative constantly flashing, sparkling, 
and glittering. He can, if he has imagina- 
tion, excite and bewilder his readers at 
pleasure. And the way for the reader to 
enjoy such an autobiographical romance 
is to treat it as he would an Ivanhoe or 
Kenilworth ; resign himself to the author, 
throw overboard old notions of the his- 
toric facts which chance to be treated of, 
and take for granted all that the writer 
chooses to advance, demanding only that 
the impressions which are the result of 
the whole shall not shock or violently 
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outrage any truth which is universally re- 
ceived. A reader who will take up Mr. 
Borrow’s work in this spirit will be de- 
lighted with the first and second volumes ; 
the third will probably please him less ; 
and the conclusion will be pronounced 
to be lame, impotent, and unsatisfactory. 

The first volume is, to our thinking, by 
far the best. It is most clearly autobio- 
graphical, and it has throughout a local 
truth, which is occasionally abandoned in 
the second volume, and all pretence of 
which is relinquished in the third. This 
is a great matter with most people, and 
especially with the people of East Anglia, 
that division of England of which Mr. 
Borrow is a native. Uninteresting as that 
nook of our native country is by many 
people considered to be, the dwellers in it 
universally regard it with an affection 
similar to the ‘ patriot passion ’’ which 


The loud torrent and the whirlwind’s roar 


are said to excite in the breasts of the 
natives of mountain wilds. Let but a 


native of East Anglia expatiate, as Mr. 
Borrow has here done, upon ‘ pretty 
quiet Dereham, thou pattern of an English 
town,’’ with thy ‘‘ venerable church, in 
which moulder the remains of England’s 


sweetest and most pious bard’’ (the 
author of The Task) ; let him descant upon 
‘the city’’ of East Anglia’s pride, with 
its old traditions, its encased castle, and 
its pretty little cathedral ; let him describe 
its notable persons, its philanthropic 
Quaker worthies, its literary worthies, its 
artistic worthies, aye, even its attorney 
worthies; and see how eloquent he will 
become, with what minute and touching 
truthfulness will he paint, how his heart 
will pour itself forth in pride and exulta- 
tion. Readers are sure to catch the infec- 
tion of such enthusiasm, and many of 
them begin to suspect that, after all, 
there must be some enchantment about 
East Anglia which has never been dreamt 
of in the general philosophy. 

Mr. Borrow was born at East Dere- 
ham, in this highly regarded district, in 
some year of the present century. His 
father was a Cornish man, his mother a 
Norwich woman, a descendant from ‘a 
family of French refugee Protestants of 
the name of Petrement. ‘‘ They left 
beautiful Normandy for their faith’s sake, 
and with a few louis d’ors in their purse, 
a Bible in the vylgar tongue, and a couple 
of old swords, which, if report be true, 
had done service in the Huguenot wars, 
they crossed the sea to the isle of civil 
peace and relivious liberty, and established 
themselves in Hast Anglia.’? Mr. Borrow’s 
father was a soldier, a man of discipline, 
and an able teacher of military manoeuvres, 
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at a time when those qualities were much 
needed and were therefore invaluable. 
His regiment (he was then captain in a 
militia regiment) was stationed at Dere- 
ham at the time of Mr. Borrow’s birth, 
and in its subsequent removals to Ireland 
and Scotland the captain was accompanied 
by his excellent wife, his son George, and 
another son, now, alas! no more. Mr. 
Borrow’s dreams of the sights and in- 
cidents of those early days of frequent 
removal and adventure form the com- 
mencement of the present book. Minute 
accuracy they do not affect, and certainly 
do not possess: they are dreams. The 
general outline is occasionally true, but 
the colour, tone, and feeling, which are 
imparted to everything that is related are 
vague, mysterious, and unreal. Common 
things are delineated through a medium 
which occasionally gives to them some- 
thing of the sublime, and occasionally 
something of its nearest neighbour—the 
ridiculous. 

With peace the old soldier was com- 
pelled to bid farewell to the plumed troop. 
His regiment was disbanded, and he re- 
treated to ‘‘ the city’’ of his wife’s rela- 
tions—the pride and admiration of East 
Anglia. What to do at Norwich with 
young George was a puzzle. The boy had 
imbibed a love of wild adventure from 
the situations in which his youth had been 
passed. He had also acquired a love for 
philological investigations, and had added 
to some knowledge of Greek and Latin, 
irregularly picked up wherever the regi- 
ment was quartered, the less usual acqui- 
sitions of Irish, Welsh, and Romany,— 
which last means, be it remarked, the lan- 
guage of the Gypsies. He now, under 
the guidance of an old refugee priest, 
added French and Italian to his stock of 
languages, and thus freighted was sent 
(the ordinary destination of clever boys in 
country towns) to serve a course of clerk- 
ship under articles in the office of an at- 
torney. The priest and the lawyer are 
sketched to the life, and will be instantly 
recognised, as well as other Norfolk cha- 
racters, by all who are acquainted with the 
East Anglian capital. During the period 
of his articles, Borrow read what he calls 
Blackstone’s ‘‘ long and prosy chapters on 
the rights of things,’ he added Danish 
and Armenian to his stock of languages, 
and he kept up his acquaintance with the 
Gypsies. After the death of his father, 
he gave himself up to the sway of his awn 
Over-mastering impulses. He abandoned 
Blackstone and the office desk, translated 
a volume of Danish ballads and a Welsh 
epic, and hastened to London to reap the 
glory of his learned labours. ‘‘ Glorious 
John” was unapproachable, and he fell 
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into bad hands. He slaved as a literary 
hack. He fed his love of romance by 
writing lives of extraordinary criminals. 
He dashed off a novel for which he re- 
ceived twenty pounds, and then started 
into Wiltshire to spend his money and 
seek adventures. He turns travelling 
smith. He fights a battle with the Flaming 
Tinman,—a brutal rival in his newly- 
adopted trade. He wins the day, and is 
left at the end of the book in what seems 
likely to turn out to be a love adventure 
with one of the pals of the vanquished 
tinman,—a gigantic pugilistic Amazon, 
born in a workhouse in East Anglia (which 
was her attraction to an East Anglian), 
where she had learnt ‘‘ to fear God and 
take her own part.’’ 

Mr. Borrow writes earnestly and with 
vigour. Whatever he dislikes he calls 
‘*humbug,’’ and hates it and abuses it 
heartily ; whatever he approves he loves 
with corresponding warmth and zeal. The 
Gypsies are his great friends. Whether 
he writes of them accurately or not we 
cannot tell, but certainly he does so in 
such manner as to surround them with 
singular interest. His style is easy, his 
narrative is odd and romantic, and he often 
leads his readers into scenes and incidents 
far removed from ordinary experience. 
His book cannot fail to be widely read, 
but it is not complete enough, nor is there 
in it, as it seems to us, enough of definite 
aim and purpose, to render it permanently 
popular or attractive. 


Poems, Legendary and Historical. By 
Edward A. Freeman, M.A. late Fellow, 
and the Rev. George W. Cox, S.C.L. 
Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. 8vo. 
1850.—This volume is divided into three 
parts; Songs of Greece, Songs of the 
Moorish Wars, and Songs of the Con- 
quest : the word ‘‘ Songs’’ being used to 
indicate short narrative romance poems, 
of which the greater number are composed 
in what is now called the ballad style. 
They are the productions of two brother- 
poets, of refined and classically instructed 
minds, and a true poetic fire flashes and 
gleams in every page. It burns not, in- 
deed, with a steady, constant light. Here 
and there are lines and stanzas which do 
not deserve to be printed on thick paper 
and with the other typographical honours 
which are here bestowed upon them; but 
the poetic power is present in the book, 
and whoever adventures upon any part of 
it, will find that he has entered within a 
charmed circle, the round of which he must 
make ere he get free. 

Our readers who have lately been at- 
tracted by the description of the glories of 
the Heavenly Jerusalem, contained in the 
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simple poem attributed to David Dickson, 
will be pleased to observe the similarity of 
idea between that homely ballad and the 
following extract from “The Meed of 
Heroes,’’ one of “ The Songs of Greece.”’ 


For ever and for ever, 
In bliss that passeth song, 
The spirits of the blesséd 
Lead the fair hours along. 


Theirs is no gloomy midnight, 
Theirs is no noontide blaze, 
But the Sun-God, ever shining, 

Glads them with gentle rays. 


No winter binds their rivers, 
No summer blasts their fields, 

But one fair spring for ever 
Each choicest floweret yields. 


Not such as here we gather 
Which wither and which fade, 
But gleaming rich with golden light 
In groves of sacred shade. 


Beneath their feet, like velvet, 
The softest grass they tread, 
And all around the footpath 
The golden flowers are spread. 


And, culling choicest beauties, 
The happy spirits there 

Wreathe garlands gilt with brightest sheen 
Around their flowing hair. 


They labour not for ever, 
Nor stem the tide of fight ; 

They pass not o’er the wine-dark seas, 
Nor mountains’ weary height. 


There is much more of the same kind: a 
happy combination of the imagery of 
heathen and Christian poets. 

But “The Songs of the Conquest,’’ 
meaning the Norman Conquest, is the 
part of the book to which most eyes will 
turn. They are in number five; “ Harold 
and Edith,”’ two entitled “The Field of 
Hastings,’’ “King Harold’s Funeral,’’ 
and ‘‘ Waltheof at York.’’ On the field 
of Hastings not merely Saxon and Nor- 
man but also our two poets come into col- 
lision; for each has chosen that as his 
theme. They are spirit-stirring poems 
both, and, agreeing in their historical view 
of the right of Harold as possessor of 
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UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Jan. 31. The prizes given aunually 
under the will of the Rev. Robert Smith, 
D.D. Master of Trinity College, to two 
commencing bachelors of arts, the best 
proficients in mathematics and natural 
philosophy, were adjudged as follows :— 
1. Ds, Ferrers, Caius (Senior Wrangler, 
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‘‘the crown a free-born people gave,” 
the twin-authors treat the subject very 
similarly. The following is the descrip- 
tion of the last charge of the Normans by 
Mr. Freeman : 


As hounds half-spent, yet eager still, 
Close fast around their prey, [press’d 

So the flower of Norman knighthood 
Along the thick’ning fray ; 

As the wearied stag with levell’d horns 
Still proudly stands at bay, 

So the last hope of England stood 
Around her king that day. 


By Heaven! the day may still be ours, 
Our axes sweep on high, 

And still, as when our arms were fresh, 
The horse and his rider die ; 

The Bastard’s brow still darkens, 
As his bravest charge in vain, 

And King Harold’s eye still glistens 
O’er many a foeman slain. 


Parallel with this is the description of 
Harold and the opening of the battle by 
Mr. Cox : 


King Harold cheer’d his Englishmen 
With clear unfurrow’d brow ; 

And ne’er before his keen blue eye 
Had beamed so bright as now, 

And shading off his sunny brow, 
Flow’d down his locks of gold ;— 

They might deem him sprung of a nobler 
Than the men of mortal mould. [race 


And loud and clear in every ear 
King Harold’s voice was heard ; 
And with a deep and solemn thrill 
Forthwith each heart was stirred. 
Then rose from all the prayer to Heaven 
For strength against the foe, 
And the vow to strike for England, 
So bide them weal or woe. 


Then burst the war-cries loud and fierce 
Mid clash of spear and shield; 

And shouts were mingled fearfully 
Through all the battle field. 

And thicker, stormier grew the fray, 
And madder yet the roar, 

As the waves are lash’d in fury 
On the hollow-sounding shore. 


Such lines are the general staple of the 
book. They cannot fail to attract readers. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


1851). 2. Ds. Yool, Trinity (Third 
Wrangler, 1851). 


THE QUEEN’S COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
The Rev. Dr. Warneford has intimated 
to the trustees of his former benefactions, 
the Rev. Chancellor Law, the Rev. 
Vaughan Thomas, and William S. Cox, 
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Esq. his intention to place in their hands 
the sum of 1400/. in addition to the muni- 
ficent sum of 2000/. already paid over by 
him, as an endowment for a chair of Pas- 
toral Theology. The professor to be a 
clergyman of the Church of England, in 
priest’s orders, and a graduate of Oxford 
or Cambridge. Dr. Warneford endows 
this professorship of pastoral theology “in 
order that students who intend to be can- 
didates for holy orders in our church may 
be taught the ministerial duties in their 
various branches.’’ The college now owes 
to this enlightened philanthropist the fol- 
lowing munificent endowments :—for the 
chaplaincy of the college, 1000/.; for the 
chaplaincy of the Queen’s Hospital, 10007. ; 
for the scholarships in the medical depart- 
ment, 1000/.; for the Warneford medical 
prizes, 10007.; for the endowment of a 
resident medical tutor, 1000/.; for the en- 
dowment of the warden, 1000/.; for divi- 
nity lectures to medical students, 1000/. ; 
and for the endowment of the professor 
of pastoral theology, 3400/. 


RUGBY SCHOOL. 

In the Court of Chancery, on the 17th 
Jan. Lord Cranworth granted a petition 
by the trustees of Rugby School, to limit 
the privileges of families resident in the 
town in respect of free education for their 
sons. According to the present rules, 
which were adopted under the sanction of 
the court in 1828, by the authority of two 
statutes passed in 21 Geo. II. and 17 
Geo. III. the sons of parents resident in 
Rugby, or within certain distances, were 
entitled to be admitted as free scholars. 
When the present rules were adopted in 
1828, there were no more than 29 boys 
as foundationers. In 1830 they had in- 
creased to 43, in 1850 to 76, and at the 
last admission in the latter year to 91, 
and 15 more had been elected. The 
number of families attracted to Rugby by 
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Jan. 30. J. Payne Collier, esq. V.P. 

Richard Brooke, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
a silver medal of Louis XIV. struck to 
commemorate his successes in the Nether- 
lands, Obverse, the king’s portrait with 
name and titles; reverse, the king as Apollo 
in a chariot drawn by three horses: motto, 
SOLIS QUE LABORES, and the names of the 
towns and fortified places, with plans of 
each, subjected to his arms. 

A letter from Sir Henry Ellis to Mr. 
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the desire to have their sons admitted as 
foundationers, but who did not perma- 
nently fix their residence there, had the 
effect of rapidly increasing the number of 
free boys, and thereby adding to the 
annual payments so rapidly that the funds 
of the school would become insufficient. 
It was therefore proposed that a residence 
of two years in Rugby, or within the 
specified district, should be necessary in 
order to entitle the parents or relatives of 
a boy to a free admission, with power to 
the trustees to increase the period to any 
time not exceeding four years. Lord 
Cranworth thought the new scheme would 
greatly benefit the school, and made an 
order accordingly. 


Scientific Pensions.—The Queen has 
conferred a pension of 100/. a year on the 
Civil List upon Mrs. Liston, widow of the 
eminent surgeon, whose affairs at his de- 
cease were not found in the prosperous 
condition that might have been expected 
from his extensive practice and profes- 
sional reputation. Her Majesty has also 
placed upon the Civil List for 50/. a-year 
the widow of Mr. Sturgeon, of Manches- 
ter (see our Obituary of last month), upon 
whom a pension was lately conferred, but 
which he lived so short a time to enjoy. 


It is stated at Munich that Mr. Nicholas 
Zach has discovered a new process in 
printing, by which he can give to any 
metal plate, traced by a sharp needle, a 
preparation that makes the design in less 
than an hour show itself in relief on the 
metallic plate. Zach calls the process 
metallographic. This process is far pre- 
ferable to engraving on wood or stereo- 
typing, because it is not half so expensive, 
and because, the relief on the plate being, 
in some measure, the work of the metal 
itself, all the proofs have the merits of the 
original. 


RESEARCHES. 


Akerman was read, introducing a me- 
morandum which had been sent to Sir 
Henry by the Baron de Pirch relating to 
the preservation of the glove upon which 
king Henry I. knelt when he received ab- 
solution on the 21st May, 1172, at the door 
of the cathedral of Avranches, in the pre- 
sence of the bishops, abbats, barons, and 
people of Normandy. ‘‘ The cathedral,’”’ 
says the Baron, ‘‘ was not destroyed by re- 
volutionary vandalism, but in consequence 
of neglect resulting from the Revolution. 
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One day in 1799 the roof fell in, and some 
children playing near the walls were hurt 
by the falling stones. The Mayor in con- 
sequence had the entire edifice leveled, 
and the only stone preserved is that called 
la pierre de Henri deux.”’ 

Captain Chapman, R.A. communicated 
in a note to the Resident Secretary an ac- 
count of the finding of a stone tomb at 
Shockerwicke, near Bath. The tomb had 
been supposed to be a rock cropping out 
from the soil, and was only discovered 
when the farmer resolved to remove it. 
A further account was promised. 

Mrs. Ellison of Sudbroke Holme, in the 
county of Lincoln, exhibited by the hands 
of the Treasurer a medal of the date of 
1516, apparently composed of two plates 
of silver gilt united together at the rim by 
a band of the same metal. On one side a 
representation of Adam and Eve in Para- 
dise, surrounded by various animals. On 
the other side a representation of the Cru- 
cifixion. John Frederic elector of Saxony, 
at whose expense this medal was fabricated, 
was the one surnamed ‘‘ the Magnani- 
mous,” who was so ungenerously treated 
by Charles the Fifth. A similar medal is 
noticed in the Numismatic Journal, vol. i. 
as in the possession of Mr. Sainthill. 

The Resident Secretary exhibited draw- 
ings of, and offered some remarks on, three 
contorniate medals in the cabinet of Mr. 
Benjamin Nightingale. Two of these 
medals were of well-known types, one of 
them bearing the portrait of Horace, the 
other a bust of Sallust. The third was not 
so common. It bore on the reverse the 
figure of a man seated on a rock in a 
listening attitude, with an inexplicable 
legend, in which perhaps was included the 
name of some popular mimus or actor of 
the later days of Rome. The Resident 
Secretary remarked that, although we 
doubtless had on two of these medals 
what were accredited likenesses of great 
men of the earlier times of the Empire, 
they were too much conformed in style to 
a degenerate age to be accepted as very 
satisfactory representations of the poet 
and historian whose effigies they professed 
to bear. 

Feb. 6. The Bishop of Oxford, V.P. 

Charles Henry Cooper, esq. town clerk 
of Cambridge, author of the Annals of the 
Town and University of Cambridge, was 
elected a Fellow of the Society. 

Mr. Wylie, of Fairford in Gloucester- 
shire, exhibited more relics discovered in 
the Anglo-Saxon cemetery in that town, 
(see our last Magazine, p. 188,) consist- 
ing of a remarkably fine and large fibula 
of mixed metal, two dish-shaped fibule, 
and a sword, three feet long, double-edged, 
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and sharp at the point, which was found - 
by the side of one of the skeletons. 

Mr. Fitch, of Norwich, exhibited a 
drawing of a stone instrument of the Celtic 
period, found recently near that city. 

Joshua Butterworth, esq. F.S.A. pre- 
sented to the Society’s museum a fragment 
of Roman pavement, discovered some 
months since, during excavations in Gre- 
sham-street, in the city of London. It is 
not of a coloured pattern; but is remark- 
able for the firmness with which it is im- 
bedded in the concrete. 

The first portion of a very interesting 
memoir was then read, on the Celtic An- 
tiquities of Orkney, including an account 
of the stone circles of Stennis, and the 
Picts’ houses and tumuli of the whole dis- 
trict, by Lieut. Thomas, commanding her 
Majesty’s surveying-vessel Woodlark dur- 
ing the past year. This memoir was ac- 
companied by numerous elaborate plans of 
the different localities from actual ad- 
measurement, and drawings of urns, bone- 
pins, and other implements, beads, stone 
hammers, axes, querns, and a variety of 
objects of the primeval period. 

Feb. 13. Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart. V.P. 

A communication was made from the 
Council to the Fellows, acquainting them 
with Mr. Hallam’s intention to relinquish, 
at the next anniversary in April, the office 
of Vice-President, which he has so long 
held in the society, on the plea of ad- 
vanced age, and his recent painful bereave- 
ment. ‘The resolution of the Council on 
receiving this communication was read to 
the meeting. It expressed their sympathy 
with Mr. Hallam in his recent bereave- 
ment, their regret that any cause, es- 
pecially one so painful to himself, had in- 
duced him to withdraw from the Council, 
while they trusted that his life might long 
be spared to promote the cause of literature 
and archeology, and that his name might 
long remain on the list of fellows. A 
motion was made, seconded, and carried 
unanimously, that the resolution of the 
Council be adopted by the meeting at 
large. 

Robert Cole, esq. F.S.A. exhibited a 
copy of Browne’s Britannia’s Pastorals, in 
which were many marginal notes in the 
handwriting of the time, which hade been 
attributed to Milton. 

The Secretary then read the conclusion 
of Lieut. Thomas’s memoir on the anti- 
quities of Orkney. 

Feb. 20. Viscount Mahon, President. 

Mr. Charles Reed exhibited what ap- 
peared to be a small votive figure of a 
woolpack in bronze, said to have been 
found in the west of England, and pro- 
bably of the later Roman period. 
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Mr. J. Butterworth exhibited an Indian 
battle-axe purchased by him at the Stowe 
sale. It contained a pistol which by its 
manufacture appeared to be of the time of 
Tippo Saib. 

Mr. Akerman exhibited a curious Italian 
deed, which he had found forming. the 
cover of an old edition of Pliny. It is of 
the date 1351, and relates to the sale of a 
house near the Criminal Court at Naples 
in the reign of Louis and Joan. It bears 
the autograph signatures of the notaries. 

Sir Henry Ellis communicated a tran- 
script of a letter preserved in the State 
Paper Office, from the clergy of the dio- 
cese of Bangor to Secretary Cromwell, at 
the time of the Reformation. The writers 
confess in very plain terms the immorality 
of their lives, and submit to the mercy of 
the authorities. The grossness of these 
details is confirmed by some passages in 
the works of Sir Thomas More. 

Sir Henry also communicated some ex- 
tracts from a MS. purchased at the Straw- 
berry Hill sale. It relates to the orders 
given to Sir William Waad, Lieutenant of 
the Tower temp. James I. for the regula- 
tions of that fortress, and the rules to be 
observed with respect to State prisoners 
confined therein. A second paper had 
reference to several alterations effected 
within the walls about this time, among 
which was the removal of a huge mound 
of earth on the hill near the chapel, the 
site being converted into a fair garden. 





ARCHZ OLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

Feb. 7. Sir Charles Anderson, Bart. 
in the Chair, 

Previously to the commencement of the 
ordinary proceedings, the chairman took 
occasion to address the meeting on the 
severe loss which the Society had sus- 
tained, since they last assembled, in the 
melancholy decease of their President, the 
Marquess of Northampton. Sir Charles 
observed that he could bear his heartfelt 
testimony to the important services which 
that lamented nobleman had rendered to 
every purpose for the extension of human 
intelligence, or the promotion of the public 
welfare, which had come within his in- 
fluence. He had on repeated occasions 
witnessed the gratifying interest and pa- 
tronage with which Lord Northampton had 
encouraged the successful progress of the 
Institute ; and, especially on the occasion 
when the Society had found a cordial 
welcome in the county of Lincoln, during 
the meeting in which he (Sir Charles) had 
taken so lively an interest. The central 
committee had, as he was informed, ad- 
dressed to the present Marquess the ex- 
Pression of condolence in which all the 

Gent. Mac, Vor. XXXV. 
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Society must heartily sympathise, and he 
would call upon the secretary to read to 
the meeting the gratifying acknowledg- 
ment which they had had the honour to 
receive from that nobleman. 

’ Sir Charles Anderson then observed 
with how much satisfaction he saw laid 
upon the table the long-expected volume 
of their Transactions at Lincoln, now 
completed for delivery to the members ; 
and he was informed that the Norwich 
volume also might be expected before 
their next monthly meeting. 

Mr. G. D. Brandon then gave an ac- 
count of the recent discovery of various 
ancient remains in forming the founda- 
tion of the County Lunatic Asylum, at 
Stone, near Aylesbury. Several Roman 
urns were produced, some of them con- 
taining human ashes: also coins of Do- 
mitian and Vespasian. A singular pit had 
been found, filled with debris of Roman 
pottery and bones of animals ; similar re- 
ceptacles had been found on several occa- 
sions near Roman remains. Mr. Brandon 
exhibited also a small Saxon urn, found 
near the same site; and the Rev. J. B. 
Reade, Vicar of Stone, sent a remarkable 
concave fibula, with other vestiges of the 
Anglo-Saxon times, found formerly in this 
locality. 

Dr. Thurnam made some remarks upon 
the remains found at Stone, and laid be- 
fore the meeting drawings of a remarkable 
assemblage of ornaments, the umbo of a 
shield, weapons, and other Saxon relics, 
discovered by him in tumuli near Driffield, 
Yorkshire. He also produced an umho, 
with weapons and a spur, from a tumulus 
in Norway, added to his collections during 
his late visit to the North of Europe. 

Mr. Hawkins gave a detailed memoir 
on the fine collection of gold ornaments 
and relics connected with the worship of 
the Dez Matres, now part of the national 
collection at the British Museum, which 
he introduced to the notice of the Insti- 
tute at the meeting at Oxford (see our 
August Magazine, p. 185). He discussed 
the obscure subject of the peculiar reli- 
gious rites and superstitions regarding 
those deities, and stated the various dis- 
coveries in England connected with their 
worship. 

Mr. Hawkins produced also two curious 
gold rings, lately found in Hampshire, 
with coins of Edward the Confessor, Ha- 
rold, and the first coinage of the Con- 
queror. One of them is a torc-ring, the 
other penannular, with impressed marks: 
and both resemble the types found in 
Ireland, and often described as ‘“‘ ring- 
money.’’ These relics, he hoped, would 
shortly be added to the collection already 
arranged at the ~e Museum, to which 
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many precious additions had been made 
by the Trustees by recent purchases. 

Mr. T. Hudson Turner read the first 
memoir of a series of notices of the order 
of Knights Templars, with new researches 
regarding their history and establishment 
in England. 

The Rev. W. Gunner gave a very cu- 
rious selection of extracts from the ancient 
Bursary Rolls of Winchester College, and 
commented upon the numerous interesting 
entries connected with that foundation, as 
well as illustrative of ancient manners, 
supplied by the muniments in the Wyke- 
ham Treasury. 

The Baron Pulski laid before the meet- 
ing a fresh selection from the beautiful 
series of drawings formed under his direc- 
tion, and representing works of art of the 
highest interest. They comprised per- 
sonal ornaments of gold and silver; a col- 
lection of Indian bronzes, which, as he 
observed, had never been examined suffi- 
ciently in an artistic point of view, and 
which exhibit great beauty of design, com- 
parable even with works of Greek art. 
He explained various rare forms of the 
ornaments found in Hungary, and other 
parts of central Europe, admirably repre- 
sented by the exquisite drawings in his 
possession. 

Mr. Ashurst Majendie called the atten- 
tion of the Society to the proposed resto- 
ration of the Round Church at Little 
Maplestead ; a work in which very valu- 
able suggestions had been received from 
the late Marquess of Northampton. It was 
proposed to conduct this undertaking on 
a more moderate scale than had been con- 
templated when the plans were submitted 
to the Institute during the Oxford meeting. 

Amongst the antiquities exhibited were 
a bronze chain from Cirencester, of re- 
markably elegant design, sent by Professor 
Buckman; the unique pectoral cross of 
cloisonné enamel, from Mr. Hope’s col- 
lection ; chalices, a richly enameled cup, 
a processional cross, and a singular faldis- 
tory, or chair of state, of steel, most curi- 
ously wrought, contributed by Mr. Forrest. 
Mr. Westwood brought several rubbings 
of inscriptions in Wales: Mr. Hardwick 
sent several medieval urns of green glazed 
ware found at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
Mr. Bernhard Smith exhibited some in- 
teresting rapiers and other arms. 

The Rev. Joseph Hunter brought an 
enamelled triptych, or portable altar-piece, 
used in the Greek church, and resembling 
those found in the harbour of Great Grims- 
by, shewn during the meeting of the In- 
stitute at Lincoln. Mr. Wetherell ex- 
hibited an hexagonal table-clock, of the 
sixteenth century, apparently of the time 
of Elizabeth. 
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The Rev. E. Wilton sent several draw- 
ings of antiquities discovered in Wiltshire. 

Mr. Farrer exhibited an exquisite tazza, 
and a portion of very choice mosaic, from 
the collection of the Earl of Besborough. 

The Rev. ©. W. Bingham exhibited 
drawings of painted glass, in Dorset ; 
chiefly armorial. 

Announcement was made that the Lin- 
coln volume would be on delivery at the 
office of the Society, 26, Suffolk-street, in 
the ensuing week. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 

Jan, 22. The first communication was 
a notice of the Holy Stone or Witch’s 
Stone, a charm formerly used against 
witchcraft in Roxburghshire, by J. A. 
Smith, M.D. F.S.A. Scot. Some speci- 
mens were exhibited and presented. 

Mr. Daniel Wilson, the Secretary, next 
read some notes of a recent visit to St. 
Molio’s Cave, at Holy Island, a little isle 
which protects the mouth of Lamlash Bay, 
in Arran. St. Molio, or Maoliosa, was 
a disciple of St. Columba. The island 
bears a singularly close resemblance in 
form to Arthur’s Seat at Edinburgh, and 
corresponds in geological structure to the 
southern district of Arran, presenting 
along the shore the common red sandstone 
strata, overflowed by a great mass of clay- 
stone, and claystone porphyry, which 
towers above it in rugged and picturesque 
cliffs, fringed by the dwarf oak and birch, 
to a height of about a thousand feet. Of 
a church and other buildings which once 
stood on the island, no vestiges now remain. 
The cave of St. Moliois a mere waterworn 
recess in the sandstone rock, at an eleva- 
tion of about thirty feet from the present 
level of the sea. On the shore below it, a 
deep circular well is pointed out at St. 
Molio’s Bath ; and a large block of sand- 
stone, cut perfectly flat on the top, and 
surrounded with a series of artificial re- 
cesses or seats, bears the name of the 
Saint’s Chair. Such relics appear to have 
been singularly characteristic of Celtic 
hagiology. The bath of St. Cuthbert was 
once a favourite resort in Strathtay ; that 
of St. Woloc still exists in Strathdeveron; 
and that of St. Fillan, called the Holy 
Pool, in the Strath of Perthshire, which 
still bears his name. St. Kentigern also 
had once his “ bath,” ‘‘ bed,’’ and “chair,” 
near the Molendinar Burn; though western 
antiquaries would now search for them in 
vain. But the stone chair of St. Marnan 
still exists at Aberchirder ; while another 
of these singular Celtic relics—placed at a 
commanding point, near Achtereachan in 
Glencoe, where a bend of the glen enables 
it to command both views—bears the name 
of “Cathair Malvina,’ or the Chair of 
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Malvina, one of Ossian’s heroines. Mr. 
Wilson exhibited rubbings of two Runic 
inscriptions in the cave of St. Molio, as 
well as of numerous crosses and pilgrims’ 
marks, with which the rock is covered. 
One of the inscriptions he conceives to be 
merely a proper name. The other reads 
—Nikulos ahene raist. No such word 
as aheene, he observed, is to be found in the 
Icelandic, or old Norse, unless it be as- 
sumed to be merely the name of a place, 
and, notwithstanding the punctuation, he 
read—Nikulos a heene raist, which would 
read, Nicholas of Hene engraved this. 
He suggested, however, the possibility of 
the word being the old form of the Celtic 
abhadh, pronounced nearly similar to the 
former spelling, and signifying a hollow 
or abode; in which case it would read, 
Nicholas inscribed this cave. The in- 
scription is preceeded by the tf, or 
“ Bishop’s mark,’’ as it is styled, and he 
suggested the possibility of the anchorite 
having been the same with Nicholas, a 
native of Argyle, who was elevated to the 
bishopric of Man in 1193. 

The Hunterston Runic Brooch was then 
exhibited, a very magnificent Scotish relic 
of silver, wrought in gold filagree, and 
jewelled. It measures nearly half a foot 
in diameter; but the most interesting fea- 
ture is an inscription in Runic characters, 
on the back of the brooch, and which Mr. 
T. G. Repp, a well-known Icelandic scho- 
lar, formerly resident in Edinburgh, had 
read as an old Norse inscription. Mr. 
Wilson pointed out the grounds for as- 
suming that it could not possibly bear the 
interpretation assigned to it, and gave his 
reasons for believing, first, that the relic 
itself is undoubtedly native, closely corre- 
sponding with many well-known Scotish 
and Irish relics; in proof of which he pro- 
duced a beautiful Irish brooch, very closely 
resembling it both in form and details, 
which was formerly in Major Sirr’s col- 
lection at Dublin, and is now the property 
of Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, Esq. He 
then shewed his grounds for believing that 
the inscription is also Celtic, and read let- 
ters from several Gaelic scholars, giving 
nearly similar interpretations of it. 

Various other beautiful brooches were 
exhibited, including three very fine silver 
ones found in the ruins of old Middlebie 
Church, Annandale, one of which bore the 
common medizeval inscription :—1HESVS * 
NAZARENVS * REX * IVDE° 

The next paper consisted of some ob- 
servations on the reconstruction of Pto- 
lemy’s Map of Scotland, by Lieut. F. W. L. 
Thomas, R.N. the officer in command of 
the Admiralty survey on the east coast of 
Scotland, who stated that he had suc- 
ceeded in constructing a map of the east 
coast of Scotland from Ptolemy’s posi- 
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tions, which agreed exactly with the prin- 
cipal headlands and rivers upon that coast. 
Having briefly described the mode by 
which he had attained that result, Lieut. 
Thomas stated that the positions fixed 
upon appeared to be Berwick, Dunbar, 
Firth of Forth, Tay, Montrose, Aberdeen, 
Kinnaird Head, Murray Firth, Dornoch 
Firth, Ord of Caithness, and Noss-head. 
There was some difficulty about Cape 
Orcas, and two or three others, but the 
latitude of the places named agreed to 
within five miles. He further mentioned 
that he had also found the same general 
agreement on the east coast of England ; 
and from his knowledge of the navigation 
of the east coast of Britain, he was pre- 
pared to offer objections to several posi- 
tions on the map of ancient Britain. In 
conclusion, he trusted to be able to draw 
up a reformed map of Ptolemy’s Britain. 

A letter was also read from Prof. P. A. 
Munch, of Christiana, containing the sub- 
stance of replies by Professor Werlauff, of 
Copenhagen, to inquiries which the secre- 
tary had asked him to make respecting 
the original MS. of Richard of Cirences- 
ter. The replies consist chiefly of a per- 
sonal account of Bertram, shewing that he 
was on the whole a worthy and credible 
man, but leaving the subject as to the 
genuineness of the De Situ Britannie 
where it was. 

The committee appointed by the Society 
for the purpose of selecting and arranging 
materials for a complete Scotish Topogra- 
phical Collection, have for the present 
resolved to limit their labours to the 
counties of Edinburgh, Haddington, Lin- 
lithgow, and Peebles. Donations for this 
object, amounting to upwards of 150 
drawings, engravings, and catalogues, were 
exhibited to the meeting. 





A small collection of antiquities and 
works of art, the property of the Rev. Dr. 
Neligan of Cork, recently passed under 
the hammer of Messrs. Sotheby and Wil- 
kinson. The Trustees of the British Mu- 
seum, Lord Cadogan, and Lord Londes- 
borough, contended for and secured many 
of the choice articles. Lot 83, the Roman 
Lamp, eleven inches long, with the Chris- 
tian monogram between the letters Alpha 
and Omega (mentioned in our report of 
the Society of Antiquaries at p. 187), was 
bought for Lord Londesborough for 16/.5s. 
Lot 111, a bust of Diana, of beautiful cha- 
racter, with the eyes of silver, was secured 
by the same nobleman for 9/. 15s, Lot 
134, a missal on vellum, with fifteen mi- 
niatures of Flemish work of the 15th cen- 
tury, sold for 197. 10s. Lot 39, an ancient 
silver cross, found in the Abbey of Kil- 
malloch, county of Limerick, brought 5/. 
128, 6d, 











PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Feb. 4. Her Majesty this day opened 
in person the fourth session of her third 
Parliament, and made the following Speech 
from the throne : 


“* My Lords and Gentlemen,—lIt is with 


eat satisfaction that I again meet my 
Parliament, and resort to your advice and 
assistance in the consideration of measures 
which affect the welfare of our country. 

‘¢T continue to maintain the relations 
of peace and amity with Foreign Powers. 
It has been my endeavour to induce the 
States of Germany to carry into full effect 
the provisions of the treaty with Denmark 
which was concluded at Berlin in the month 
of July of last year. Iam much gratified 
in being able to inform you that the Ger- 
man Confederation and the Government 
of Denmark are now engaged in fulfilling 
the stipulations of that treaty, and thereby 
putting an end to hostilities which at one 


time appeared full of danger to the peace 


of Europe. I trust that the affairs of 
Germany may be arranged by mutual 
agreement, in such a manner as to pre- 
serve the strength of the Confederation, 
and to maintain the freedom of its separate 
States. 

“‘T have concluded with the King of 
Sardinia articles additional to the treaty 
of September 1841, and I have directed 
that those articles shall be laid before you. 

“The Government of Brazil has taken 
new, and I hope efficient, measures for 
the suppression of the atrocious Traffic in 
Slaves. 

“ Genilemen of the House of Commons, 
—-I have directed the estimates of the year 
to be prepared and laid before you without 
delay. They have been framed with a due 
regard to economy, and to the necessities 
of the public service. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen,—Notwith- 
standing the large reductions of taxation 
which have been effected in late years, 
the receipts of the revenue have been 
satisfactory. The state of the commerce 
and manufactures of the United Kingdom 
has been such as to afford general employ- 
ment to the labouring classes. I have to 
lament, however, the difficulties which are 
still felt by that important body among 
my people who are owners and occupiers 
of land. But it is my confident hope that 
the prosperous condition of other classes 
of my subjects will have a favourable effect 


in diminishing those difficulties, and pro- 
moting the interests of agriculture. 

‘* The recent assumption of certain Ec- 
clesiastical Titles, conferred by a Foreign 
Power, has excited strong feelings in this 
country, and large bodies of my subjects 
have presented addresses to me, express- 
ing attachment to the throne, and praying 
that such assumptions should be resisted. 
I have assured them of my resolution to 
maintain the rights of my crown, and the 
independence of the nation, against all en- 
croachment, from whatever quarter it may 
proceed. I have, at the same time, ex- 
pressed my earnest desire and firm deter. 
mination, under God’s blessing, to main- 
tain unimpaired the religious liberty which 
is so justly prized by the people of this 
country. It will be for you to consider 
the measure which will be laid before you 
on this subject. 

‘* The administration of justice, in the 
several departments of law and equity, 
will no doubt receive the serious attention 
of Parliament ; and I feel confident that 
the measures which may be submitted, 
with the view of improving that adminis- 
tration, will be discussed with that mature 
deliberation which important changes in 
the highest courts of judicature in the 
kingdom imperatively demand. 

“ A measure will be laid before you, 
providing for the establishment of a sys- 
tem of Registration of Deeds and Instru- 
ments relating to the Transfer of Property. 
This measure is the result of inquiries 
which I have caused to be made into the 
practicability of adopting a system of re- 
gistration calculated to give security to 
titles, and to diminish the causes of liti- 
gation to which they have hitherto been 
liable, and to reduce the cost of transfers. 

** To combine the progress of improve- 
ment with the stability of our institutions 
will, I am confident, be your constant 
care. We may esteem ourselves fortunate 
that we can pursue, without disturbance, 
the course of calm and peaceable amelio- 
ration; and we have every cause to be 
thankful to Almighty God for the measure 
of tranquillity and happiness which has 
been vouchsafed to us.’’ 

The Address was moved in the House 
of Lords by the Earl of Effingham, and 
seconded by Lord Cremorne: in the Com- 
mong it was moved by the Marquess of 
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Kildare, and seconded by Mr. Peto. 
Both addresses were carried unanimously. 


Hovser or ComMons. 


Feb. 7. Lord John Russell moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill to prevent the 
assumption of certain EccLEsiAsTICcAL 
Titxes in respect of Places in the United 
Kingdom. He stated that the Govern- 
ment had, in the first instance, consulted 
the legal advisers of the Crown as to the 
existing law, who were of opinion that 
neither by the common nor statute law 
could the mere assumption of titles be 
prosecuted as an offence ; and that, al- 
though the introduction of Bulls or wri- 
tings from Rome was illegal, and subjected 
the party to a penalty, the law had been 
so long in disuse that a prosecution on 
that ground would probably fail. After 
specifying the objections to which other 
courses were open, the Government, he 
observed, had, under the circumstances, 
and with reference to the control which 
the new Roman Catholic prelates would 
obtain over large endowments in the hands 
of Roman Catholic trustees in this coun- 
try, proposed, in the first place, to pre- 
vent the assumption of any title, not only 
from any diocese now existing, but from 
any territory or place in any part of the 
United Kingdom ; and to restrain parties 
from obtaining by virtue of such titles any 
control over trust property. 

Feb. 11. AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS. 
—Mr. Disraeli moved a resolution to the 
effect, that the severe distress which con- 
tinues to exist among the owners and oc- 
cupiers of land, lamented in Her Majesty’s 
Speech, renders it the duty of the Govern- 
ment to introduce without delay measures 
for their effectual relief. The debate was 
adjourned to the 13th, when the motion 
was negatived by 281 to 257. 

Feb. 14. Lord John Russeli’s motion 
for the introduction of the Ecciest- 
ASTICAL Titres Bill, after four nights’ 
debate, was carried by a majority of 395 
to 63. 

Feb. 17. Tue Bupeer.—In a com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer prefaced his state- 
ment of the financial condition and pros- 
pects of the country by an announcement 
that all his estimates. and calculations 
were based upon the presumption that the 
renewal of the Income Tax and Irish 
Stamp duties would be conceded by the 
House. The estimate he had ventured 
last Session of the public income for the 
current year was 52,285,000/. ; but, owing 
principally to enhanced importations of 
grain, the real proceeds had _ been 
52,810,000/. for the twelve months ending 
in January last, and those for the financial 
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year ending April might be taken at 
52,656,0002. The estimated expenditure 
had been 50,785,000/.; the actual outlay 
would be about 50,134,900/., showing a 
probable saving of say 640,000/., and 
promising a surplus upon the year’s ac- 
count of 2,521,000/. After further debate, 
the right hon. Baronet described the use 
he intended to make of the anticipated 
surplus. First among financial duties he 
placed the payment of debt, not by violent 
efforts, but by prudent application of ac- 
cruing assets; and, after recording the 
pleasant fact that 2,330,000/. would have 
been paid off during the year now about to 
expire, he laid it down as an axiom of 
financial prudence that a surplus of one 
million ought always to be kept in hand in 
prosperous times, applicable to the re- 
duction of the national debt. He pro- 
posed to abrogate the window duty en- 
tirely as at present collected, compen- 
sating in some measure the loss to the 
revenue by the enactment of a house tax, 
charged at the rate of 1s. in the pound on 
all new or improved houses above 20/. in 
annual value ; and upon existing houses 
commuting the window duty for an annual 
charge of two-thirds the amount now 
paid. This modification would remove all 
objections to the tax upon sanitary or 
architectural considerations, and would, 
besides, be a large diminution in the 
amount paid by almost every class of 
dwellings. The only exceptions would be 
in the case of a few buildings, such as 
shops, farm houses, &c. now exempt, and 
which hereafter would be taxed at 9d. in 
the pound on their rental; on the other 
hand, more than 120,000 houses, now 
paying duty would be wholly exempted. 
Secondly, he intended to reduce and 
equalise the coffee duties, replacing the 
custom tax of 6d. and 4d. per lb. by an 
equal 3d., and including chicory, whose 
employment in admixture with coffee he 
looked upon as innocuous, and even use- 
ful, in the arrangement. Thirdly, he pro- 
posed to cut in half the import duty of 
foreign timber, reducing that of sawn 
timber to 10s.. and hewn to 7s. 6d. per 
ton. Fourthly, -he intended to transmute 
the duties on agricultural seeds, the only 
“raw material,’? he observed, on which 
the farmers paid tax, to a registration duty 
of ls. per cwt. And fifthly, he proposed 
to transfer a proportion of the charges for 
pauper lunatic asylums from local rates 
to the Consolidated Fund. Altogether, he 
calculated that the gain to the public 
would stand thus :—From the modification 
of the window tax there would be an 
alleviation of 700,000/.; on timber, of 
285,000/. ; on coffee, of 172,000/.; and 
on seeds, of 30,0007, The pauper lunatic 
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asylum charge would not be gain in the 
whole, but a relief in detail, and would 
cost the public revenue 150,000/.; and 
there was, in addition, a further loss to 
be expected upon the sugar duties, under 
Acts passed in previous Sessions, amount- 
ing to 330,0007. A part of the reduction 
would be made up by increased consump- 
tion, and he calculated that upon the ba- 
lance he should lose 1,280,000/., leaving 
for future years a surplus of about 
612,0007.; and, for the now ensuing 
twelvemonths, give him nearly the million 
he wished for to pay off debt. The pro- 
positions of the Chancellor were received 
with many objections, and no declarations 
of approval. 

Feb. 19. Sir W. Clay moved the second 
reading of the Compounp HovusrHonp- 
ERs Bill, which, he said, was in all re- 
spects the same as the Bill of last Session. 
Its object was to remedy an accidental 
omission in the machinery of the Reform 
Act, whereby persons were disfranchised 
who were intended by the Act to enjoy the 
franchise. Read 2°. 

Sir G. Grey moved for leave to bring 
in a Billto amend the law relating to the 
expenses of Prosecutions; by empower- 
ing the Secretary of State to regulate those 
expenses. Leave given. 

Sir G. Grey then moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill for the removal of Smita- 
FIELD MARKET. He observed that the 
Commission had recommended the remo- 
val of the site of the market, and he had 
communicated with the Corporation of the 
city of London, in the hope that it would 
co-operate with the Government in fixing 
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upon a new site; but as the Corporation 
had declined, this Bill had been prepared, 
by which it was proposed to appoint Com- 
missioners, under the title of the Metro- 
politan Cattle Market Commissioners, who 
would be empowered to provide a market, 
make by-laws and regulations, levy tolls, 
and raise money by mortgage of the tolls, 
under certain limitations. Leave given. 

Feb. 20. On the motion of Mr. Slaney, 
it was agreed to appoint a Select Com- 
mittee, to consider the law of PARTNER- 
sHip, and the means of limiting liability 
so as to encourage enterprise, and stimu- 
late the employment of labour. 

Mr. Locke King moved for leave to 
bring ina Bill for assimilating the Fran- 
CHISE IN Countizs to that in boroughs 
throughout England and Wales. His pro- 
position was simple, moderate, and prac- 
ticable. It disturbed nothing, introduced 
no novel principle, and interfered with no 
privileges, while removing a flagrant ano- 
maly, and giving a fuller effect to the in- 
tention of the Reform Act.—Mr. Hume 
seconded the motion.—Lord J. Russell 
admitted that the measure was reasonable, 
and the class to whom it gave the franchise 
highly deserving that privilege. Many 
causes, however, to which he referred in 
some detail, rendered any such measure 
inopportune during the present Session ; 
but he saw no reason to doubt that, next 
year, he should be able to lay before Par- 
liament a Bill for widening the basis of 
representation. The House divided—for 
the motion, 100; against, 52; majority 
against the Ministry, 48! 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


Tn answer to the questions put to the 
Ministers of War and Foreign Affairs on 
the subject of the French army in Rome 
by the committee on supplementary cre- 
dits, the Ministers stated that the present 
Cabinet was strictly administrative and 
transitory, and therefore did not mix in 
political questions ; but that the President 
of the Republic was anxious that an army 
should remain in the Roman States, of 
sufficient strength to ensure respect to the 
position of France in presence of the coa- 
lition of the Powers of the North, and the 
tendencies of Austria to draw the King of 
Naples into her system. They stated that 
the army consisted of 10,000 infantry and 
1,500 cavalry, and that if further reduced 
it would cease to be efficient. Some mem- 
bers of the committee suggested that the 


expenses of the army should be supported 
by the Pontifical Government, and com- 
plained that France paid all the expenses, 
while Austria raised taxes in the Roman 
States, and paid their expenses out of 
them. The Ministers replied that it was 
not befitting the dignity of France to 
exact a price for her services. 
AUSTRIA, 

The first trial by jury took place at 
Vienna on the 15th of January. The Mi- 
nister of Justice, M. de Schmerling, and 
a crowded audience, attended. The culprit 
—a girl accused of incendiarism and other 
offences—was found guilty, and con- 
demned to three years’ hard labour. 


RUSSIA. 


From the Ist of January (old style) the 
frontier between Poland and Russia has 
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ceased to exist. Along the line of the 
Prussian frontier the Customs guard is 
kept up with excessive vigilance. 

The marriage of the Grand Duchess 
of Russia, Catharine Michaelowna, with 
Duke George of Mecklenbourg-Schwerin, 
was celebrated at St. Petersburgh, on the 
2nd of March. The Emperor himself gave 
all the orders for the ceremonials attendant 
on this event. 

An Imperial ukase has been published, 
with a view to check the tendency of the 
nobility, and indeed of all classes in 
Russia, to run into debt in the indulgence 
of the national taste for display and mag- 
nificence. 


AMERICA. 


Mr. Clay’s motion for more stringent 
barriers against the pursuit of the slave 
trade to Brazil by American ships has 
been carried by the Senate. It appears 
that about 45,000 negroes have been im- 
ported into Brazil during the past year, 
and that the scandalous traffic is still con- 
tinued to a great extent. A very consi- 
derable portion of this traffic is carried on 
in American-built vessels, and under the 
protection of the flag of. the conntry. 

A serious fire took place at New Orleans 
on the 18th Feb. destroying the magnifi- 
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cent St. Charles hotel, the most celebrated 
public-house in the Southern States, toge- 
ther with two churches, and several other 
buildings. The total loss is estimated at 
not less than 500,000 dollars. 

During 1850, the number of persons 
killed by steam-boat disasters in the 
United States was nearly 700, and about 
half that number were more or less severely 
wounded. The number of accidents was 
117, and the amount of capital destroyed 
over one and a half million of dollars. 


CALIFORNIA, 


Another fire has taken place in San 
Francisco, destroying property to the 
amount of 75,000 dollars. The cholera 
has subsided. San Francisco is maki 
great local improvements ; but at the late 
election the citizens decided on establish- 
ing the seat of government at Vallego, a 
city laid out in the Bay of San Francisco, 
about twenty-five miles from the city of 
San Francisco. A Spanish speculator 
offers to give the State 156 acres of land, 
divided into the necessary grounds for the 
government buildings, university, chari- 
table institutions, &c. and to expend in 
the erection of twenty-five public build- 
ings a sum of 370,000 dollars within two 
years, 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Feb. 5. George Sloane, barrister-at- 
law, and Theresa his wife, were brought 
to trial in the Central Criminal Court, 
for illtreatment of their servant Jane Wil- 
bred : the details of which have occupied 
a large share of public attention. Having 
pleaded Guilty, they were sentenced to 
be severally imprisoned for two years. 

Tower of London.—The buildings on the 
west side of the Tower, ealled the Officers’ 
Quarters, the celebrated Stone Kitchen 
and gateway adjoining the Bloody Tower 
have been pulled down, in furtherance of 
the improvements now in progress. The 
Guard House and flight of steps leading 
from Traitors’-gate to the Green are com- 
plete. The old Guard House adjoining 
the White Tower is removed. The bar- 
racks erected on the site of the Armoury, 
destroyed by fire, are occupied. Artesian 
wells are to be sunk for the use of the 
garrison. 


CUMBERLAND. 


Clifton Church has just been re-opened 
for Divine worship. The seats are all 
Open; the wood (oak) was given by the 


Earl of Lonsdale, and the workmanship 


executed by public subscription, The 
church has been entirely re-built, at the 
expense of Wm. Brougham, esq. and is 
completed in the cathedral style. 


~ DURHAM. 


A new Town Hall has been erected at 
Durham from the designs of P. C. Hard- 
wick, esq. the architect of the halls of 
Lincoln’s Inn and the Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany. The hall at Durham is 70 feet 
long by 35 broad, and 56 high. It is 
crowned by a wooden roof, with arched 
beams; is panelled to a certain height, 
and lighted principally from the north 
side, with an oriel to the south. The 
whole interior ornaments have been de- 
signed by the architect. The effect of 
colour is given in the roof by shields on 
the breasts of angels, twelve in number, 
which form the termination of the ham- 
mer-beams. In addition to these, within 
the spandrils of the roof, are quatrefoils 
encircling shields, on which are painted the 
arms of the incorporated companies. Four 
iron brackets, very gracefully executed, 
stand out from the walls abouteight feet just 
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under the cornice; from these perpen- 
dicular pipes depend, conveying gas to 
four burners, disposed round corone, 
quatrefoil in form. The brackets, pipes, 
and corone, are painted in blue, gold, and 
red. A series of coats of arms in oaken 
frames are hung round the room above 
the panelling, which are intended to com- 
memorate those who have chiefly con- 
tributed to the building, and at the west 
end are placed the arms of the principal 
families of the county. These stand 
under a window, which will be filled with 
painted glass; the commencement has 
been made by the insertion of the seven 
coats of Allan of Blackwell Grange, the 
present representative of which, Robert 
Henry Allan, esq. has just been appointed 
Sheriff of the county for the ensuing year. 
The principal lights will be occupied by 
two historical pictures ; one of which, for 
the upper lights, is nearly finished by 
Messrs. Ward and Nixon. The subject 
is the old citizens’ procession to the Ca- 
thedral on Corpus Christi Day, with 
their tapers and trades’ banners, so fully 
described by the author of the ‘‘ Rites 


and Monuments of Durham Abbey.” - 


The other subject will also be selected 
from some historical fact or custom con- 
nected with the city. In the remaining 
lights will be four figures of Bishops, viz. 
Pudsey, who gave the first charter to the 
burgesses; Pilkington, who constituted 
an alderman, to be elected yearly by the 
_ trades ; Matthew, who gave a charter for 
a corporation, to be presided over by a 
mayor; and Lord Crewe, who, besides 
recovering the charter after it had been 
taken away by parliament, was the most 
munificent benefactor to the town, and 
the giver of the plate which is now dis- 
played at the civic banquets. Besides 
these decorations, in the centre of the 
room hangs a corona, painted as the resf, 
containing 18 lights—which will be used 
on occasions when extra light is required, 
as at balls, or at civic banquets. The fire- 
place adds greatly to the appearance of 
the room, and is in every way a very 
noble specimen of the Tudor style. The 
raised hearth is inlaid with encaustic tiles 
of very good pattern, whilst the back and 
splays are similarly ornamented. The 
andirons are full of artistic merit, and the 
stone-work is chaste and elegant. A Latin 
inscription as follows runs round the 
cornice: “ Heec aula in publicos dicatur 
usus Gulielmo Henderson preefecto collata 
pecunii.’’ In panels on the side are 
the initials of two of the gentlemen who 
formed the building committee, Mark 
Story, esq. and J. H. Forster, esq. In 
the wall immediately above the fire-place, 
and forming its fitting termination, are 
the - of Bishop Maltby, quartered 
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with those of the see, those of the city of 
Durham, and the initials of Mr. W. Hen- 
derson. Upon the corbels supporting the 
roof of the Hall, twelve in number, occur 
the initials of the twenty-four councillors 
and aldermen who sanctioned the erection 
of the building. These are cut on the 
stone in relief. The dais at the west end, 
28 feet by 12, is now one foot high 
throughout, though it admits of being 
raised in separate stages at elevations of 
from one to seven feet high. The entrance 
door, which is parted in the centre, is ap- 
propriately carved. 


HAMPSHIRE. 


Feb. 17. A fire took place at Binstead, 
Isle of Wight, the seat of Major-General 
Lord Downes, which was totally consumed. 
Very little of the furniture was saved, and 
it is stated that Lady Downes lost a large 
amount of jewellery. This residence be- 
longed to the late John Fleming, esq. and 
was one of the prettiest places in the island. 

The church of Bramley (which parish 
has been severed from Shalford, with which 
it was formerly connected,) has been re- 
cently restored, and has been re-opened 
by the Bishop of Winchester. A new aisle 
in the Decorated style has been added, in 
which is placed the following inscription : 
‘© A.D. 1850. This aisle was built, with- 
out cost to the parishioners, to the glory 
of God, and for benefit of the poor inha- 
bitants of Bramley, for whose use the 
seats are to remain free for ever.’’ Allthe 
windows are ornamented with stained glass. 
There is anew octangular font of Caen 
stone, and a new altar-piece of oak. In 
the village, at some distance from the 
church, a school-house has been built ; 
adjoining to which a cemetery has been 
formed, and a chapel will be erected in 
the Early English style, with a spire 
seventy feet high. The architect of all 
these buildings is R. C. Hussey, esq. of 
London. 

OXFORDSHIRE, 

The chavcel of the church of Steeple 
Barton has been rebuilt at the expense of 
Viscount Clifden, the impropriator. The 
eastern window is of three lights, in the 
Decorated style ; the two south and the 
one north windows are square-headed ; the 
door is a handsome piece of oak-work, 
and the doorway is surmounted by a neat 
roll-moulding ; the eastern gableis crowned 
with across of Bath stone ; the floor of 
the chancel is composed of lozenge-shaped 
tiles (red and black), from the Stafford- 
shire Potteries. A silver communion ser- 
vice, and two carved oak chairs, have been 
presented by the Hon. Mrs. Hail (lady of 
the High Sheriff). Preparations are mak- 
ing for re-building the body of the church. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


Hieu SHERIFFS FOR THE YEAR 1851. 


Beds.—Sir C. G. Payne, Bart. of Blunham. 
Berkshive.—Daniel Higford Duvall Burr, esq. 

of Aldermaston park 

Bucks.—Hon, R.Cavendish, of Thorriton hall. 
Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire.—Geo. 

Rust, esq. of Huntingdon. 

Cumb.—G. Head Head, esq. Rickerby house. 
Cheshire.—Thos. Marsland, esq. of Henbury. 
Cornwall.—Wm. Williams, esq. of Tregallow. 
Derb.—Francis Bradshaw,esq.of Barton hall. 
Devon.—Kichard Durant, esq. of Sharpham. 
Dorsetshire. — Francis Pitney Brouncker 

Martin, esq. of Kingston house, Dorchester. 

Durham.—R. H. Allan, esq. of Blackweillhall. 
Essex.—W . P. Honywood, esq. of Marks hall. 
Glouc.—Wm. Dent, esq. of Sudeley Castle. 
Heref.—C. T. Bodenham, esq. of Kotherwas. 
Herts.—Wm. J. Lysley, esq. of Mimwood. 
Kent.—F. Wilson, esq. of Blackhurst. 
Lanc.—T. P. Heywood, esq. of Doveleys. 
Leic.—Sir C. Ricketts, of Beaumont Leyes. 
Linc.—Sir C. H. J. Anderson, Bart. of Lea. 
Monmouthshire.—Ferdinand Hanbury Wil- 

liams, esq. of Coldbrook park. 
Norf.—Sir W. Jones, Bart. of Cranmer hall. 
Northamptonshire. —Sir Charles Edmund 
Isham, Bart. of Lamport hall. 
Northumb.—Sir H. St.Paul, Bart.of Ewart pk. 
Notts.—John Francklin, esq. of Gonalston. 
Oxf.—John Brown, esq. of Kingston Blount. 
Rutland.—J. M. Paget, esq. of Clipsham. 
Shropsh.—R. H. Cheney, esq. of Badger hall. 
Somerset.—T. T. Knifton, esq. of Uphill. 
Staf—John Barker, esq. of Wolverhampton. 
_Southampton.—William Kingsmill, esq. of 
Sidmonton court, Kingsclere. 
Suffolk.—Fred. Barne, esq. of Sotterley. 
Surrey.— John Sparkes, esq. of Gosden 
house, Shalford. 
Sussex.—David Lyon, esq. of Goring. 
Warw.—Mark Phillips, esq. of Snitterfield. 
Westm.—Edward Wilson, esq. of Rigmaden. 
Wiits.—Graham Moor Michell Esmeade, esq. 
of Monkton house. 
Worcester.—Sir T. E. Winnington, Bart. of 
Stanford court. 
Yorkshire.—Hon. Payan Dawnay, of Bening- 
borough hall, 

WaALEs. 
Anglesey—Thomas Owen, esq. of Tyddyn 
lan-y-mor. 

_ Brecon.—Robert Raikes, esq. of Treberfedd. 
Carn.—John Williams, esq. of Hafodyllan. 
et gas Powell, esq. of Penycoed. 
Cardigan.—Kar of Lisburne, of Crosswood. 
Denbigh.—Thos. Hughes, esq. of Astrad hall. 
Flint.—Wilson Jones, esq. of Hartsheath pk. 
Glamorganshire.—Gervas Powell Turbervill, 

esq. of Ewenny Abbey, Bridgend. 
ontgom.—Charles Jones, esq. of Garthmill. 

Merioneth.—Henry Richardson,esq. of Aber- 

hirnant. 
Pembroke.—J. H. Powell, esq. of Hook. 
Radnorshire.—Francis Aspinal Phillips, esq 
of Abbeyewmhir. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 
Jan. 27. Lieut.-Gen. the Earl of Westmore- 


land, G.C.B. (now Envoy Extraordinary at 
Berlin,) to be Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenip. at Vienna; Rear-Adm. Sir Edmund 
Lyons, Bart. and G.C.B. (now Minister Plenip. 
to the Swiss Confederation,) to be Envoy Ex- 
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traordinary and Minister Plenip. at Stock- 
holm; Arthur Charles Magenis, esq. (now 
Acting Minister Plenip. at Vienna,) to be 
Minister Plenip. to the Swiss Confederation ; 
Hon. Henry George Howard (uow Secretary 
of Legation at Lisbon,) to be Secretary of Lega- 
tion at Vienna.—John Bell, esq. (now British 
Vice-Consul at Oran,) to be Consul in Algeria. 
—Sir Charles Aug. FitzRoy, Knt., re-appointed 
Governor-in-Chief of New South Wales, and 
appointed Governor-in-Chief of Van Diemen’s 
Land, Victoria, and South Australia, and Go- 
vernor-General of al] the colonies of Australia, 
including the colony of Western Australia. — 
Sir William Thos. Denison, Knt., re-appointed 
Lieut.-Governor of Van Diemen’s Land, and 
Sir Henry Edward Fox Yonng, Knt., Lieut.- 
Governor of South Australia, and Charles 
Joseph La Trobe, esq. appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor of Victoria. 

Jan.31. Unattached, brevet Major F. White, 
C.B., from 8th Foot, to be Major. ’ 

Feb.3. James Cumming, LL.D., Rector of 
the Academy at Glasgow, to be one of Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools in Scotland, 
vice John Gibson, esq. resigned.—Knig hted, 
James William Morrison, esq. late Deputy 
Master and Worker of the Queen’s Mint; 
Alexander Bannerman, esq. Lieut.-Governor 
of Prince Edward’s Island; and James Meek, 
esq. late Comptroller of the Victualling and 
‘Transport Services in the Admiralty. 

Feb. 6. Royal Engineers, Lieut.-Gen. G, 
Nicolls to be Colonel Commandant, 

Feb. 7. William Musgrave, esq. to be First 
Puisne Judge, and Sydney Smith Bell, esq. tu 
be Second Puisne Judge of the yy Court 
of the Cape of Good ae ‘oot, Major- 
Gen. G. C. D’Aguilar, C.B., from 58th Foot, to 
be Colonel.—56th Foot, Capt. S. Oakeley to be 
Major.—58th Foot, Major-Gen. E. B. Wynyard, 
C.B. to be Colonel.—65th Foot, —s 
Ss. B. Auchmuty, C.B. to be Colonel.—Staff, 
brevet Col. J. Freeth to be Quartermaster- 
General to the Forces; Quartermaster A. 
Cruickshanks, h. p. 79th Foot, to be Fort Major 
at Edinburgh Castle.—Deputy Inspector-Ge- 
neral of Hospitals A. Smith, M.D. to be In- 
spector-General of Hospitals, and to be Super- 
intendent of the Army Medica! Department. 

Feb. 11. Sir. Richard Bulkeley Williams 
Bulkeley, Bart. to be Lord Lieutenant of the 
county of Carnarvon. . 

Feb. 14. D. R. Ross, esq. to be Lieut.- 
Governor of Tobago; A. Davoren, esq. to be 
Chief Justice for the Island of St. Christopher. 
—Lieut.-Col. R. Airey and Major J. Enoch to 
be Assistant Quartermasters-General, with 
the rank of Lieut.-Colonel in the Army. 

Feb. 18. Lemuel Allan Wilmot, esq. to bea 
Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of New 
Brunswick, and John Ambrose Street, esq. to 
be Her Majesty’s Attorney-General for that 
province.—William Sunley, esq. to be Consul 
at the Comoro Islands. 

Feb. 21. Charles Sturt, esq. to be Colonial 
Secretary, Boyle Travers Finniss, esq. Colo- 
nial Treasurer and Registrar-General, and 
George Frederick Dashwood, esq. Lieut. R.N., 
Commissioner of Police and Police Magistrate 
for the colony of South Australia.—l’, New- 
land, esq. to be Stipendiary Magistrate at the 
port of Adelaide in the said colony.—Ist Dra- 
goon Guards, Capt. W. W. Allen to be Major.— 
2d West India Regt. Lieut.-Col. A. G. Sedley, 
from half-pay 63d Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. vice 
W. R. Faber, who exchanges,—Hospital Staff, 
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Staff Surgeon of the First Class A. Melvin to 
be Deputy Inspector-General of Hospitals.— 
Brevet, Capt. C. Dawe, of the 8th Foot, to be 
Major in the Army. 


Lieut.-Colonel F. Abbott. C.B. (late of Ben- 

al Engineers) to be Lieut.-Governor of the 
East India Company’s Seminary at Addis- 
combe. ; 

David Williams Wire, esq. elected Alderman 
of Walbrook Ward. . 

Sir John Watson Gordon, Thomas Creswick, 
Richard Redgrave, and Francis Grant, esqrs. 
elected Royal Academicians. 


NavaL PROMOTIONS. 


Feb. 5. Lieut. Fred. Lamport Barnard (1840)> 
First of the Prince Regent 90, at Lisbon, to 
be Commander.—Lieutenant Fred. A. Egerton 
(1841), Second of the Prince + to be Flag 
Lieut. to Commodore Martin, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Western Squadron.—Comm. Wm. 
C. Chamberlain to the Cormorant 6, steam- 
sloop, coast of Brazil.—Lieut. William Camp- 
bell (1810) to be retired Commander of 1830. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Aylesbury.—Frederic Calvert, esq. 
Bedfordshire.—R. T. Gilpin, esq. 


Dungannon.—Hon. Wm. Stuart Knox. 
Falkirk.—James Baird, esq. 

Notts (South.\—Wm. Hodgson Barrow, esq. 
Pontefract.—tion. Beilby Richard Lawley. 
Staffordshire (N.J—Smith Child, esq. 
Windsor.—Rt. Hon. John Hatchell (Attor- 


ney-General for Ireland) re-elected. 


EccLesiASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Right Hon. and Rev. Lord Bayning, Honing- 
hame R. w. East-Tuddenham V. Norfolk. 
Hon. and Right Rev. Lord Bishop of Tuam, 
&c. Ecclesiastical Commissioner for Ireland. 

Hon. and Rey. R. Liddell, St. Paul P.C. 
Knightsbridge, w. St. Barnabas P.C. Pimlico. 

Ven. G. Hodson (Archdeacon of Stafford), St. 
Mary’s V. Lichfield. 

Ven. R. Newcome (Archdeacon of Merioneth), 
Llanrhaiadr-in-Kinmerch V. Denbighshire. 

Rev. R. Eden, Bishopric of Moray and Ross, 
Scotland. 

Rev.J.R. Anderson, Town Barningham R.Norf. 

Rev. J. S. M. Anderson, Tormarton R. w. Ac- 
ton-Turville V. and West Littleton C. Glouc. 

Rev. H. G. W. Aubrey, St. Mary’s Episcopal 
Chapel, Dalmahoy, Edinburgh. 

Rev. W. Barrett, Combe-Long P.C. Oxfordsh. 

Rev. W. C. Barwis, Christ Church P.C. Leeds. 

Rev. W. W. Battye, Hever R. Kent. 

Rev. J. Blackburn (1’.C. of Attercliffe), Ca- 
nonry, York Cathedral. 

Rev, F. S. Bolton, Salt P.C. Stafford. 

Rev, C. Bowen, Revesby P.C. Lincolnshire, 

Rev. C. Brock, St. Peter-du-Bois R. Guernsey. 

Rev. W. Brodie, New Alresford R. Hants. 

Rev. R. G. Brownrigg, Clonagoose V. Carlow. 

Rev. C. P. Cobbe, Guilcagh and Newcastle V. 


Cashel. 

Rev. J. Coldridge, Holy Trinity P.C. Waltham 
Cross, Herts. 

Rev. R. H. Cooper, East-Leach-Turville P.C. 
Gloucestershire. 

Rev. J. Dallas, Laxfield V. Suffolk. 

Rev. G. W. Day, Acton-Round P.C, Salop. 

Rev. J. Dickinson, Killemly R. Limerick. 

Rev. J. Drummond, Thorpe-Achurch R. w, 
Lilford V., Northamptonshire, 


Ecclesiastical Preferments. 


[ March, 


Rev. M. F. Dudgeon, Cratfield V. Suffolk. 

Rev. E. Evans, Halkin R. Flintshire. 

Rev. J. A. Ewing, Westmill R. Herts. 

Rey, J. T. Fisher, Hessenford P.C. Cornwall. 

Rev. J. Flood, Kilmood V. Down. 

. E. Fox, St. John Ousebridge (or Mickle- 

gate) P.C. York. 

Rev. J. H. Gandy, Old Cleeve V. Somerset. 

Rev. T. Gibbiogs, Monanimy R. and V. Cloyne. 

Rev. F. G. Goodwin, Raveningham P.C. Norf, 

Rey. G. M. Gould, Chillington P.C. Somerset. 

Rev. T. A. L. Greaves, Mayfield V. Staffordsh. 

Rev. V. G. Guise, Little Birch R. and Acon- 
bury R. Herefordshire. : 

Rev. J. S. Hall, Dalby R. Yorkshire. 

Rey. E. Harland, Colwich V. w. Fradswell C. 
Staffordshire. 

Rev.S.C. Harpur, AghavoeV. Queen’s County. 

Rev. C. B. Harris, Helsington P.C. West- 
moreland. 

Rev. J.G. E. Hasluck, Little-Sodbury R. Glouc. 

Rev. F. Howlett, Winster P.C. Westmoreland. 

Rev. H. Hughes, Hodgeston R. Pembrokesh, 

Rev. W. P. Hutton, Lectureship, St. Mary, 
Chester. 

Rev. R. H. Ingram, Upper-Arley P.C. Stafford. 

Rev. R. H. Jackson, Newmarket P.C. Flintsh. 

Rev. W. Jones, (P.C. of Tredegar, Monmouth- 
shire,) HonoraryCanonry, Llandaff Cathedral, 

Rev. R. Killin, St. David P.C. Festiniog, Merio- 
nethshire. : 

G. Knox, LL.D. Chancellor and Vicar-General, 
dio. Down and Connor. 

Rev. J. M. Lakin, Gilmorton R. Leicestershire. 

Rev. H. Landon, Slebech P.C. Pembrokeshire. 
+B 2 Be Mesurier, Bembridge P.C. Isle of 

ight. 

Rev. G. Martin, St. Breward V. Cornwall. 

ag . P. Morgan, Llanidloes V. Montgomery- 
shire. 

Rev. R. J. hey ye Glen Magna V. w. Stret- 
ton Magna C., Leicestershire. 

Rev. A. G. Newbold, Thornton V. Lincolnsh. 

Rev. R. Nicholson, St. Paul P.C, Lanebridge, 
Lancashire. 

Rey. R. J. Ozanne, Alfreton V. Derbyshire. 

Rev. L. Perrin, Whitechurch (or Temple Gall) 
R. and V. Cloyne. 

Rey. W. Pigott, Whaddon V. Bucks. 

Rev.J.J.Reynolds, Bedford Chapel P.C. Exeter. 

Rev. G. Richards, St. Luke P.C. Leeds. 

Rev. G. Richards, Tyldesley cum Shackerley 
P.C. Lancashire. 

Rev. J. Richards, Hunwick P.C. Durham. 

Rey. P. L. Sandberg, Oughtibridge P.C. Yorks. 

Rev. J. Stamer, Killconly R. Ardfert. 

Rev. H. Swabey, St. Aldate R. Oxford. 

Rev. R. Thompson, Mid-Lavant P.C. Sussex. 

Rev. R. W. L. Tollemache, South Witham R. 
Lincolnshire. 

Rey. B. Tweddle, Bacup P.C. Lancashire, 

Rev. R. L. Tyner, Mungret V. Limerick. 

Rev. J. Wakefield, Hughley R. Salop. 

Rev. T. Walker, Tullabracky R. dio. Limerick. 

Rev. D. Williams, Llanwnnen V. w. Silian C. 
Cardiganshire. 

Rev. W. M. Williams, Llanvechan R. Mont- 
gomeryshire. 

Rey. R. B. Wright, Milstead R. w. Frinstead 
R. Kent. 


To Chaplaincies. 


Rev. C. Baring (R. of All Souls’, London) in 
Ordinary to the Queen. 

Rev. T. Barton, Barton-upon-Irwell Union, 
Lancashire. 

Rey. J. J. Butler, Sailors’ Home, Liverpool. 

Rev. — Byron, British Chaplain, at Antwerp. 

Rev. J. Cartmell, D.D. (Master of Christ’s 
coll. Cambridge) in Ordinary to the Queen. 

Rev. W. M. Dyne (Assist.) H.E.1.C.S_ Bengal. 

Rev. E. W. Ingram, Junr. Sheriff of Wore. 

Rey, D, C. Legard, Sheriff of Lincolnshire. 
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Rev. G. N. Mitford (Assist.) H.E.1.C.S. Bengal. 

Rev. G. Steward, Preachership, in York Castle. 

Rev. G. H. Sumner, Sheriff of Lancashire. 

Rev. C. J. Vaughan, D.D. (Master of Harrow 
School) in Ordinary to the Queen. 


Collegiate and Scholastic Appointments. 


J. Bell, B.A. Classical Mastership, King Ed- 
ward’s School, Birmingham. 

Rev. G. M. Gould, Head Mastership of Chard 
Grammar School, Somerset. 

Rey. T. 8S. Polehampton, Second Mastership, 
Crewkerne Grammar School. 

F. R. Smith, B.A. Mathematical Mastership, 
Huddersfield College. 

Rev. F. Toller, Mastership of Cavendish Gram- 
mar School, Suffolk. 

W. Watson, B.A. Second Mastership, Peter- 
borough Grammar School. 


BIRTHS. 


Dec. 30. At Cottesmore rectory, the Hon. 
Mrs. Stuart, a son. 

Jan.1. At Beechwood, Midlothian, the wife 
of Sir David Dundas, Bart. a son.——3. At 
Luffness, East Lothian, the Hon. Mrs. George 
William Hope, a son.—8. At Naples, the 
wife of John Dunn Gardner, esq. a son and 
heir.—15. At Dover house, near Arundel, 
the wife of C. R. Beauclerk, esq. a son.——At 
Mancetter lodge, near Atherstone, Lady Char- 
lotte Chetwynd, a dau.——16. At Goldsboro’ 
hall, Lady Elizabeth Lascelles, a son.——At 
Tunbridge Wells, the wife of Major George 
Willock, a dau.—At Vienna, the Princess 
Nicholas Esterhazy (dau. of the Ear] of Jersey) 
a son.——2l. At Oxford terr. Hyde park, Mrs. 
George Hotham, a son.——26. At Ryde, Isle 
of Wight, Lady Wade, a dau.——27. In Eaton 
place, the Countess of Mulgrave, a son.—— 
28. At Frampton hall, Lincolnshire, the wife 
of Charles Thomas J. Moore, esq. a dau.—— 
29. At Plympton, the wife of Walter Hele Moles- 
worth, esq. a dau.——30. In York pl. Edin- 
burgh, the Hon. Mrs. Dalrymple Hay, a son. 
——31. At the Royal Hotel, Chester, Lady 
Emma Vesey. of twins.——At York, the wife 
of J. H. Aylmer, esq. of Redworth house, 
Durham, a son. 

Lately. The wife of Thomas Davies Lloyd, 
esq. of Bronwydd, co, Cardigan, a son and heir. 

eb.2. At Wollaton rectory, Notts, Mrs. 
Charles Willoughby a son.——At Lincoin, the 
wife of Arthur Trollope, esq. a son.——6. At 
Hartlebury castle, the wife of the Rev. Edward 
Winnington Ingram, a dau.—— At Barnby 
moor, Notts. the wife of W. P. Wasterneys, 
esq. a son and heir.——9. In Eaton pl. Lady 
Margaret Milbanke, a son and heir.—-—12. At 
Thorpe Place, the wife of the Rev. Henry Leigh 
Bennett, a dau.——14. At Edinburgh, the wife 
of Sir G. Montgomery, Bart. a dau.—15. At 
Eaglescliffe rectory, Durham, the wife of the 
Rev. H. Maltby, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Aug. 15. At the Cape, R. I. Sullivan, esq. 
Madras Civil Service, to Hester, eldest dau. of 
Lawrence Cloet, esq. > 

Oct.24. At Allahabad, Geo. Dundas Turn- 
bull, esq. Civil Service, to Eliza, youngest dau. 
of the late Rivers Grindall, esq. also of the 
Civil Service, and granddau. of the late Adm. 
Sir R. Grindall. 

Nov. 25. At Nagpore, Lieut. G. F. S. Browne, 
14th M.N.I. only son of the late Capt. George 
Browne, R.A. to Margaret M. third dau. of 
T. R. Davidson, esq. Bengal Civil Service. 

Dec. 4. At Coimbatore, Moreton J. Wal- 
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house, esq. Civil Service, to Elizabeth-Amelia, 
eldest dau. of the late William, Baron de Kutz- 
leben, Lieut.-Col. Madras Army.—— At Man- 
galore, Capt. H. F. Gustard, 6th Madras N.I., 
Superintendent of Coorg, to Margaretta-Sarah, 
dau. of the late Rev. John White, of Exmin- 
ster, Devonshire, and sister of Lieut.-Col. 
W. G. White, Madras Infantry. 

12. At Calcutta, Major Somerset J. Grove, 
68th Regt. B.N.I. commanding 6th Regt. 
Scindia Contingent, to Louisa-Eliza, only dau. 
of the late George Snowden, esq. of Ramsgate, 

18. At Enfield, G. Murton Tracy, esq. of 
St. John’s wood, to Anne, widow of the Rev. D. 
Cresswell, D.D. F.R.S ——At Witney, Oxon, 
George Wilkinson, esq. of Dublin, to Mary, 
dau. of John Williams Clinch, esq. banker. —— 
At St. George’s Hanover sq. Col. James Perry, 
3lst Madras Light Inf. to Ida-Sophia, eldest 
dau. of Capt. J. E. Parlby, R.N. 

19. At Canterbury, John Fred. Nicholson, 
esq. surgeon, of Stilton, Hunts, to Alice, fourth 
dau. of George Neame, esq.——At Wemb- 
worthy, John Curzon Moore Stevens, esq. of 
Winscott, Devon, only son of Archd Stevens, 
to Elizabeth-Anne. younger dau. of the Rev. P. 
Johnson.—At Windsor, Augustus Priestley 
Hamilton, esq. M.D. of Poole, to Mary-Elea- 
nor, second dau. of the late Robert Tebbott, 
esq.——At Guildford, the Rev. Francis Allen 
Piggott, M.A. to Mary-Frances-Errebess, dau. 
of J. H. Taylor, esq. M.D.—At St. George’s 
Bloomsbury, Charles Wilks, esq. of Charing, 
Kent, to Sarah-Jane, second dau. of the late 
J.J. Hough, Comm. R.N.——At Combinteign- 
head, Devon, the Rev. John Clare Pigot, eldest 
son of J. M. B. Pigot, M.D. of Ruddington, 
Notts, to Elizabeth, third dau. of the late Rev. 
B. W. Wrey, Rector of Tawstock and Com- 
binteignhead.——At All Saints’ Knightsbridge, 
the Rev. Hugo D. Harper, Head Master of the 
King’s Schvol, Sherborne, to Mary-Charlotte, 
eldest dau. of Capt. Henry D. Harness, R. Eng. 
——At Petersfield, the Rev. James Edwin 
Thorold Rogers, M.A. of Magdalene hall, Oxf. 
to Anna, only dau. of William Peskett.——At 
York, the Rev. Charles A. J. Smith, M.A. 
Minister of Macclesfield, to Emily, youngest 
dau. of the late Francis Salmond, esq. H-E.1.C, 
——At Cheshunt, Lieut. Henry Beddek, R.N. 
to Rachael-Harriet, fifth dau. of J. 8S. Jessopp, 
esq. of Cheshunt.——At Highgate, the Rev. 
W. Charles Williams, M.A. eldest son of the 
Rev. Samuel Williams, M.A. of Stourton, Som. 
to Ellen, youngest dau. of Joseph Gardiner, 
esq. of Highgate.——At Fordington, Dorset, 
the Rev. Augustus Handley, Incumbent of 
West Fordington, to Miss Campbell.—At 
Mahabuleshwur, near Bombay, George Forbes, 
esq. 5th Madras Cay. second son of the late 
Major-Gen. D. Forbes, C.B. of Aberdeen, to 
Charlotte-Godsal, youngest dau. of William 
T. Brande, esg. of Her Majesty’s Mint. 

20. At Manchester, Thomas Chapman, esq. 
of Brunswick sq. London, to Martha-Gamble, 
dau. of the late G. O. Woolley, esq. of Ken- 
sington gore, and widow of Samuel Pepper, 
esq. of Kew green. 

21. At Twerton, near Bath, H. N. Hurley, 
esq. of Twerton, to Jane-Harriet, only dau. 
of J. S. Pountney, esq. —— At Ewell, Wal- 
ter Jenkinson, esq. to Maria-Josephine, eldest 
dau. of the late John Hope Johnstone, esq. of 
E.1.C. Service.——At Bedfont, Middx. Henry 
Arthur Herbert, esq. to Grace-Anne, fifth dau. 
of Sir F. Pollock, Lord Chief Baron. —— 
At West Ham, Jolin Hall, jun. esq. son of John 
Hall, esq. R.N. of Blackheath, to Catherine, 
second dau. of J. Barrett, esq. of Scarborough, 

22. At St. Martin’s-in-the-fields, Edward 
Charles John, eldest and only surviving son 
of the Rev. Edward Cobbold, Rector of Long 
Melford, Suff. to Elizabeth-Cassandra, eldest 
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dau. of the Rey. T. U. Boone, Vicar of Kens- 
worth, Herts. 

23. At St. George-the-Martyr, Queen sq. 
Eden Kaye Greville, esq. of Notting hill, second 
son of R. K. Greville, esq. LL.D. Edinburgh, 
to Rosa, eldest dau. of J. Michae), esq. of Red 
Lion sq.— At Glasgow, Dr. Edmund Ronalds, 
Professor of Chemistry, Queen’s college, Gal- 
way, to Barbara-Christian, dau. of the late 
Hugh Tennent, esy. Glasgow.——At Paris, 
William F. Foster, esq. eldest son of Sampson 
Foster, esq. to Caroline, eldest dau. of Ellis 
W. Cunliffe, esq¢.— At Calcutta, J. H. Brooks, 
esq. Lieut. Ist Bengal Light Cav. eldest son 
of J. T. Brooks, esq. of Flitwich, Beds, to 
Sophia- Matilda, dau. of the late H. Cloete, esq. 
of Cape of Good Hope. 

24. At West Vale, Port Glasgow, Kelburne 
King, esq. M.D. London, to Mary, eldest dau. 
of Archibald M. Burrell, esq. Provost ef Port 
Glasgow. —— At Paddington, John Turton 
Woolley, esq. barrister-at-law, to Mary-Flora, 
eldest dau. of the late Capt. Henry Kerr, Ben- 
gal N. Inf——At Torquay, William Cotton 
Fell, eldest son of the late W. W. Fell, esq. of 
Preston, barrister-at-law, to Eliza-Jane, dau. 
of the late Lieut.-Col. Combe, R.M. and 
dau. of the late Gen. Barclay. —At St. Peter’s 
Walworth, the Rev. Robert George Badcock, 
son of W. Badcock, esq. of Walworth, to Ame- 
lia, dau. of the late J.. W. Southgate, esq.—— 
At Lutterworth, the Rev. Milward-Rodon, 
second son of the late William Burge, esq. 
Q.C. to Mary-Louisa-Raffaelle, youngest dau. 
of the late Matthew Guerin Price, esq. of 
Guernsey. 

25. At St. Mary’s, St. George-in-the-East, 
the Rey. Thomas Jnman, B.A. of Queen’s coll. 
Camb. to Lavinia-Louisa, eldest dau. of the 
late Capt. Alfred Burton, R.M 

26. At Blakesley, Leic. Henry Marshail, 
esq. of Gray’s inn and Upper Gordon st. to 
Mary-Dyott, third dau. of the Rev. T. Bur- 
naby, Vicar of Blakesley. 

28. At St. George’s Hanover sq. Capt. Ar- 
thur Pack, 7th Fusiliers, eldest son of the late 
Major-Gen. Sir Denis Pack, K.C.B. to Frede- 
rica-Katherine, second dau. of Col. the Hon. 
Hely Hutchinson.—At St. Mary’s Bryan- 
ston square, Thomas Campbell Foster, esq. 
barrister-at-law, to Isabella, only dau. of An- 
drew Crosse, esq. of Bloomfield, Somerset. 
-—At Bath, the Rev. Walker King, eldest son 
of the Archdeacon of Rochester, to Juliana, 
eldest dau. of the late Capt. H. Stuart, 69th 
Regt.——At Ipsley, Warw. the Rev. William 
Pulling, Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose college, 
Rector of Eastnor, to Henrietta-Anne, only 
dau. of the late Rev. T. D. Dolben, Rector of 
Ipsley and Spernall. 

31. At St. Marylebone, the Rev. P. Henry 
Boissier, eldest son of the Rev. P. E. Boissier, 
Incumbent of St. Peter’s, Malvern Wells, to 
Louisa-Sophia, only dau. of the Rev. Edward 
Scobell, Incumbent of St. Peter’s, Vere st.—- 
At St. Marylebone, Frederick Claudius J. Par- 
kinson, esq. of Sackville st. eld. son of the late 
John Parkinson, esq. F.R.S. Consul to Mexico, 
to Anna, youngest dau. of Geo. Robinson, esy. 
— At Wigtown, N.B. Wm. James M‘Haffie, 
esq. eldest son of Col. M‘Haffie, of Torehouse- 
muir, to Isabella, eldest dau. of John Black, 
esq. banker, Wigtown.——At Leyton, Essex, 
the Rev. Henry Bayley, B.D. Warden of St. 
Augustine’s college, Canterbury, to Henrietta, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. J. H. Browne, 
of Higham, Norfolk.—At St. Elfin’s, War- 
rington, the Rev. James Cook, LL.. of Mag- 
dalen coll. Camb. eld. son of James Cook, esq. 
of Blackheath, to Annabella, fourth dau. of the 
late John Alderson, esq.——At Salehurst, Sus- 
sex, Arthur St. John Richardson, esq. Bombay 
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C. Serv. youngest son of Francis Richardson, 
esq. of Upper Portland pl. and grandson of 
Edward 1st Earl of Winterton, to Mary-Fran- 
ces, eldest dau. of the Rev. J. G. Wrench, 
D.C.L Vicar of Salehurst.——At Begbrooke, 
Oxon, the Rev. J. Tournay Parsons, Vicar of 
Much Dewchurch, Heref. to Mary-Adair, dau. 
of the late John Coulston, esq. of Clifton wood, 
Glouc.——At Chudleigh, the Rev. Geo. Moyle, 
M.A. Head Master of the Grammar School, 
Chudleigh, to Fanny, third dau. of F. New- 
combe Day, esq. —— At Tredegar, Richard 
Fothergill, esq. of Aderdare Iron Works, Glam. 
eldest son of Rich. Fothergill, esq. of Low- 
bridge house, Westm. to Mary, dau. of William 
Roden, esq.—At Charleton, Charles-Hugh, 
—— son of G. M. Hoare, esq. of Mordon 
odge, Surrey, to Isabella-Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. J. Twysden, Rector of Char- 
leton, Devon. 

Jan.1. Edw. Rigby, esq. M.D. of Berkeley 
square, to Marianne, eldest dau. of S. Dukin- 
field Darbishire, esq. of Manchester.——At 
Weasenham St. Peter’s, George Thomas Jen- 
kins, of the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, to 
Mary-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the Rev. Charles 
Campbell, Vicar of Weasenham. 

2. At Romford, the Rev. James Charles 
Blomfield, Rector of Lamerton, Oxfordshire, 
to Mary-Louisa, eldest dau. of the late Henry 
Tweed, esq. of Romford lodge.——At Becken- 
ham, Kent, the Rev. George Robert Winter, 
B.A. Rector of East Bradenham, Norfolk, only 
son of the late Roger Winter, esq. barrister- 
at-law, to Augusta-Smith, youngest dau. of 
Edward Lawford, esq. of Eden park.— At 
Bishopwearmouth, Robert, second sou of Robt. 
Fenwick, esq. of the Green, to Lydia-Jane, dau. 
of the late Capt. Helpman, R.N. At Trinity 
Church, St. Marylebone, Beckford Bevan, third 
son of the Jate Charles Bevan, esq. of Devon- 
shire pl. to Louisa-Sophia, youngest dau. of 
the late Capt. Hoffman, R.N.— At Knights- 
bridge, the Rev. H. W. Phillott, Rector of 
Staunton-on-Wye, Heref. to Fanny, dau. of 
the late Richard Phillott, esq. Surgeon Bengal 
Army.—At Bath, James Blair, esq. second 
son of the late Capt. M. Blair, Bengal Army, 
to Frances-Belinda-Emily, fifth dau. of the 
late N. I. Halhed, esq. Bengal C. Serv.——At 
Roch, Pemb. George Lloyd, esq. of Haverford- 
west, Capt. R.N. to Catherine, eldest dau. of 
the late John Stokes Stokes, esq. of Cuffern. 

4. At Cheltenham, Capt. G. V. Mazvell, 
88th Connaught Rangers, son of the Rev. P. B. 
Maxwell, of Birdstown, Londonderry, to Char- 
lotte-Wilhelmina, dau. of the late John Kear- 
ney, esq. of Kilkenny. 

6. At North Walsham, Norf. the Rev. Thos. 
Dry, Head Master of the Grammar School, 
and Curate of the parish, to Susanna, third 
dau. of John Prentice, esq. 

7. At St. George’s Hanover sq. Capt. A. C. 
Gleig, R. Art. to Jessie, only dau. of John 
Stuart, esq. M.P. At St. George’s Hanover 
square, John Fitzgerald, esq. of Chester place, 
to Theophila-Sophia, dau. of Abraham Howard, 
esq. of Eccleston sq.—At Everdon, North- 
amptonshire, the Rev. W. T. Browning, B.A. 
of Exeter college, Oxford, eldest son of W. S. 
Browning, esq. of Smithfield bars, and Lang- 
ley, Bucks, to Mary-Eleanor, only dau. of the 
Rev. G. R. Green, M.A. Rector of Everdon, 
and Fellow of Eton college.——The Rev. Cave 
Humfrey, Rector of Laughton, to Mary-Anne, 
second dau. of the late Rev. J. Cave Browne, 
Rector of Stretton-in-the- fields, and niece of 
the late Sir William C. B. Cave, Bart——At 
Westend, near Southampton, the Rev. W. 
Mortimer Dyne, Chaplain H.E.L.C.S. to Ellen, 
eldest dau. of Henry Dumbleton, esq. of Thorn 
hill, Hants, 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue DuKke or Newcast et, K.G. 

Jan. 12, At Clumber Park, Notting- 
hamshire, in his 76th year, the Most 
Noble Henry Pelham Pelham-Clinton, 
fourth Duke of Newcastle-under-Lyne, 
co. Stafford (1756), eleventh Earl of Lin- 
coln (1572), K.G., Steward and Keeper of 
Sherwood Forest and the Park of Fole- 
wood, Custos Rotulorum of Newark, High 
Steward of Retford, and D.C.L. 

His Grace was born on 30th Jan. 1785, 
being the elder son of Thomas the third 
Duke, by Lady Anna-Maria Stanhope, 
fifth daughter of William second Earl of 
Harrington. His father dying at the age 
of 43, on the 17th of May, 1795, he suc- 
ceeded as fourth Duke when in the 11th 
year of his age. He received his educa- 
tion at Eton, where he remained for seven 
years. His mother, the Dowager Duchess, 
married, in 1800, the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Charles Craufurd, G.C.B. In 1803 the 


young Duke quitted Eton, and, joining his - 


mother and stepfather, in taking advan- 
tage of the brief peace of Amiens, ventured 
upon a continental tour; but was, unfor- 
tunately, on the renewal of hostilities, 
among the number of the English who 
were detained in France. There he passed 
four years of the most susceptible period 
of his life in a state of comparative inac- 
tion. On his return to England in 1807 
he had reached the 22nd year of his age, 
when it was considered too late for him 
to go to Oxford. He entered on life with 
many personal advantages, with a fortune 
originally considerable, and much im- 
proved by the accumulations of a ten years’ 
minority. He possessed the highest rank in 
the peerage, and the political weight which 
arose from the command of six seats in 
the House of Commons—namely, two for 
Boroughbridge, two for Aldborough, one 
for East Retford, and one for Newark. 
But his wealth and influence was still fur- 
ther augmented by a matrimonial alliance 
with one of the greatest heiresses then in 
England, whose landed estates produced 
12,0002. a year, and who possessed a 
further fortune of 190,0007. This lady, 
who had only just completed her 18th 
year, was the daughter of Edward Miller 
Mundy, esq. of Shipley, in Derbyshire ; 
by Georgiana dowager Lady Middleton, 
daughter and at length sole heir of Evelyn 
Chadwick, esq. of West Leake, Notts. 
Their marriage took place on the 18th of 
June, 1807, at Lambeth Palace, and was 
somal by the Archbishop of Canter- 
ury. 


On the death of the Duke of Portland 


in 1809 the Duke of Newcastle was ap- 
pointed Lord Lieutenant and Custos Ro- 
tulorum of the county of Nottingham; and 
in 1812 he was elected a Knight of the 
Garter. 

In the introduction, written in 1836, to 
his ‘‘Thoughts in times past tested by 
subsequent Events,’’ (a collection of his 
various political letters, speeches, and 
manifestos,) the Duke of Newcastle has 
described the difficulties he experienced, 
after the banishment of his ripening years, 
in forming his opinions on public measures, 
and the course he adopted of following his 
own convictions, and adhering to them 
when formed, “ with unremitting firmness 
and constancy, regardless of all difficulties, 
and of all worldly and self-interested con- 
siderations.”’ 

Impressed with ideas of rigid and ex- 
treme Conservatism, the Duke was vio- 
lently opposed to all the constitutional 
changes that have marked the history of 
the last quarter of a century ; whether 
they concerned the claims of the Protestant 
Dissenters, Catholic Emancipation, or Par- 
liamentary Reform. On various occasions 
he laid himself open to the bitterest as- 
saults of popular indignation. The storm 
roared at its height when he uttered in 
Parliament his famous and long-remem- 
bered question, in reference to some of 
his tenants ejected at Newark, ‘‘ Shall 1 
not do as I will with mine own ?’’ 

On the 10th Oct. 1831, the mob of 
Nottingham burnt to ashes his mansion, 
or rather pavilion, of Nottingham Castle, 
an edifice of no real use to its owner, but 
an interesting monument of the days of 
its founder, the loyal Duke of Newcastle 
of the 17th century. At the same period 
the late Duke found it necessary to fortify 
his mansion at Clumber, and the windows 
of his town house in Portman-square were 
broken by the London rabble. 

In committee on the Reform Bill, in 
May 1852, the Duke declared the extent 
to which he would go in the way of 
amendment in the representative system. 
He avowed his decided hostility to the 
bill in every shape. It was calculated to 
produce revolution, and therefore he was 
determined to oppose it. “‘ With respect to 
the nomination boroughs, he was quite 
ready to adopt any plan which would have 
the effect of tying down the patron in the 
exercise of the power of interference or 
dictation, and in so purifying the system 
as to leave the person nominated the full 
and free exercise of his discretion. He 
had no objection, either, to the enfran- 
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chisement of the large towns, which had 
risen into importance by the increase of 
commerce and manufactures.’’ In the de- 
bate which took place on the 18th of the 
same month, he strongly denounced the 
suggested creation of new peers to secure 
the passing of the bill. After the large 
division by which the Tower Hamlets had 
been placed in the schedule of the bill, 
Finsbury was ordered to stand part of 
schedule C, without opposition ; but upon 
the question that Marylebone should stand 
part of the schedule, the Duke rose and 
declared that he would take no further 
share in the proceedings, and shortly 
afterwards left the House. 

He maintained his resolution until some 
time after Reform had become the law of 
the land: and the opinions which he 
avowed, and the line of conduct which he 
had marked out for himself, were sus- 
tained, throughout the remainder of his 
life, with conscientious firmness and con- 
sistency. On those occasions on which 
he appeared in print, it was always with 
the same spirited determination to uphold 
his opinions. One of the most remark - 
able instances of these re-appearances in 
the political arena was during the memo- 
rable contested election for South Notting- 
hamshire in the year 1846, when his son 
the Earl of Lincoln was defeated by Mr. 
Hildyard. 

In 1839, in resisting the appointment 
to the magistracy of two gentlemen no- 
minated by government, but of whose po- 
litical and religious principles he disap- 
proved, the Duke of Newcastle wrote a 
very offensive letter to Lord Chancellor 
Cottenham ; and, on his refusing to with- 
draw it, he received a letter from Lord 
John Russell, then Secretary of the Home 
Department, informing him that the Queen 
had no further occasion for his services as 
Lord Lieut :nant of Nottinghamshire. 

The Duke of Newcastle added mate- 
rially to his landed estates, by the purchase 
of Worksop from the Duke of Norfolk, 
and of the celebrated estate of Hafod in 
South Wales. He has perpetuated his 
name at Eton by the foundation of 
the Newcastle scholarships, which have 
certainly contributed to the end with 
which they were proposed,—the general 
improvement of the scholarship of the 
school. They were established in the year 
1829, at the suggestion of Dr. Keate; and 
consist of an annual exhibition of 502. to 
last for three years, for the best scholar 
going either to Oxford or Cambridge. 

The Duchess of Newcastle died in 
childbed, of twins, on the 26th Sept. 
1822, having had issue thirteen children, 
eight sons and five daughters, of whom 


four sons and four daughters are still . 


OxsituARy.— Countess of Warwick. 
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living. Their names were as follows: 1, 
Lady Anna-Maria, who died in 1822, in 
her 14th year; 2. Lady Georgiana; 3, 
Henry-Pelham the present Duke; 4. Lady 
Charlotte; 5. Lord Charles-Pelham, Capt, 
Ist Life Guards, who married in 1848 
Elizabeth, only surviving child of the late 
William Grant, esq. of Congalton; 6. 
Lord Thomas Charles (twin with Lord 
Charles); 7. Lord William, who died in 
September last, aged 35; 8. Lord Wil- 
liam, Lieut. R.N. died on service in China 
1842; 9. Lord John, died an infant; 10. 
Lady Caroline-Augusta; 11. Lady Hen- 
rietta; 12. Lord Robert-Renebald; 13. 
Lord George, who died a fortnight after 
his birth, his twin-sister being still-born, 
two days before their mother’s death. All 
the daughters are unmarried. The four 
elder sons were all at one time members 
of Christ Church, Oxford. 

The present Duke was born in 181], 
and as Earl of Lincoln has for some years 
held office as Chief Commissioner of 
Woods and Forests. He has sat in the 
present Parliament for the Falkirk dis- 
trict of burghs. He married in 1832 Lady 
Susan Hamilton, only daughter of the 
present Duke of Hamilton and Brandon, 
and has issue four sons and one daughter ; 
but this marriage was dissolved by Act of 
Parliament in June 1850. 

The funeral of the late Duke of New- 
castle took place on the 2Ist Jan. at 
Markham Clinton, a church (in the Doric 
style) built by his Grace, partly as a fa- 
mily burial-place, and to which the re- 
mains of the late Duchess were conveyed 
about ten years ago. The funeral was at- 
tended by all the late Duke’s sons, by his 
three elder grandsons, by General Lord 
Viscount Combermere, Henry Fynes 
Clinton, esq., E. M. Mundy, esq. and 
Colonel Dawkins; by his principal ser- 
vants, and by upwards of 300 tenant- 
farmers on horseback. 

A portrait of the Duke of Newcastle 
was published in Ryall’s Conservative 
Statesmen. 


Tue Countess or WARWICK. 

Jan. 30. In Carlton gardens, aged 65, 
the Right Hon. Sarah Elizabeth Countess 
Brooke and Countess of Warwick, dowager 
Lady Monson. 

Lady Sarah-Elizabeth Saville was the 
eldest daughter of John second Earl of 
Mexborongh, by Elizabeth, daughter 
and sole heir of John Stephenson, esq. 
of East Burmham, Berks. She was 
first married in 1807 to John-George 
4th Lord Monson, who died in 1809, 
having had issue one son, Frederick-John 
5th Lord Monson, who died without issue 
in 1841 (see the Memoir of him in our 
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vol. XVI. p. 649). Her Ladyship was 
married secondly in 1816 to the present 
Earl of Warwick, and had issue one other 
son, the present Lord Brooke. 

The life of this estimable lady was spent 
in one undiminishing and unceasing course 
of charity, kindness, and benevolence ; 
which was equally felt in the neighbour- 
hood of Warwick Castle, and in the 
vicinity of her son Lord Monson’s mansion 
at Gatton. A resident of Reigate writes 
thus :—‘‘ The death of the truly noble, 
kiod, and benevolent Countess is regarded 
in this locality as a severe calamity ;— it 
is not one or two families who will miss 
an excellent friend and benefactress, in 
this sad dispensation, but hundreds. This 
bereavement has brought sorrow and afflic- 
tion to the homes of many in this im- 
mediate neighbourhood. Her acts of 
charity have shed their blessings in all 
directions,—her memory will be most 
gratefully and affectionately retained in 
the hearts of all who knew her in the 
county of Surrey.”’ 

Her body was deposited on the 7th Feb. 
in a mausoleum erected in the churchyard 
of Gatton, of which her deceased son was 
the only previous tenant. The Earl of 


Warwick, Lord Brooke, the Earl of Mex- 
borough (brother of the deceased), and 


the present Lord Monson (her husband’s 
cousin), were the chief mourners. Ap- 
propriate sermons were preached in all 
the three churches of Warwick on the 
Sunday following. 

Lorp Viscount AtForp, M.P. 

Jan. 3. At his seat, Ashridge Park, near 
Hemelhempstead, aged 38, the Right Hon. 
John Hume Egerton, Viscount Alford, 
M.P. for Bedfordshire, and Colonel of 
the Royal North Lincoln Militia. 

Lord Alford was born on the 15th Oct. 
1812. He was the elder of the two sons 
of the present Earl Brownlow, by his first 
wife Sophia, second daughter and coheir 
of Sir Abraham Hume, Bart. by the Lady 
Amelia Egerton, sister of the two last 
Earls of Bridgewater. 

Whilst he was still a boy he was desig- 
nated heir in remainder to the large estates 
of the Earl of Bridgewater, by the will of 
his great-uncle John William the 7th Earl, 
who died in 1823. The Earl left his 
estates first to his widow, and subsequently 
to Viscount Alford, accompanied by the 
extraordinary condition that they should 
hot pass to the heirs male of his body if 
before his decease he had not been raised 
to the title of Duke or Marquess of 
Bridgewater ; nor was he to retain them 
for more than five years after his accession 
to the dignity of Earl of Brownlow, unless 
the same object had been accomplished, 


OsituARry.—Lord Viscount Alford. 
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These dictatorial stipulations are said to 
have greatly offended King George the 
Fourth, who was the“ Fountain of Honour” 
when they were first made known; but 
the period of trial has been long deferred, 
as the Countess lived to the year 1849, 
and Earl Brownlow is still living. 

Lord Alford received the commission 
of Captain in the Royal North Lincoln- 
shire militia on the 29th May, 1833, and 
he subsequently rose to the command of 
the regiment. 

He was first elected member for Bed- 
fordshire at the general election in 1836, 
in conjunction with Lord Charles Russell; 
and he continued to represent that county 
in the House of Commons in the successive 
parliaments of 1837, 1841, and 1847. His 
lordship was a Conservative in politics, 
and a zealous supporter of Sir Robert 
Peel until the repeal of the corn laws. 

Lord Alford came into possession of the 
Bridgewater estates on the death of the 
Countess, Feb. 11, 1849, and he took the 
name and arms of Egerton only by royal 
licence dated March 15 following. He dis- 
played the warmest regard for the welfare 
of his tenantry, and expended a considera- 
ble sum in providing schools for the educa- 
tion of the children of the poorer classes. 
Tn every relation of life he had so con- 
ducted himself as to command the love 
and esteem of all who knew him. As 
representative of an agricultural county, 
he did not desert the interests of his 
constituents in the hour of peril. As a 
country gentleman and as a master of 
hounds, his affability and unfailing courtesy 
were widely known and appreciated ; whilst 
to the poor he ever showed a warm heart 
and liberal hand. He had been in de- 
clining health for the last two years, and, 
with his wife, had spent the winter of 
last year in Egypt, but returned without 
any improved prospects of life. 

His lordship married on the 10th Feb. 
1841, Lady Marianne Margaret Compton, 
eldest daughter of the Marquess of North- . 
ampton ;* and has left two sons, John Wil- 
liam Spencer Brownlow (now Lord Alford), 
born in 1642, and Adelbert Wellington, 
born in 1846. 

The body of this much-lamented noble- 
man was interred in the family vault at 
Little Gaddesden church, on Monday the 
13th Jan. in the presence of numerous 
relations and friends of the family, and a 
large procession of tenantry. 

The validity of the conditions under 





* It is with regret that we close our 
present Magazine without a memoir of the 
late Marquess of Northampton. We shall 
take care to supply this deficiency in our 
next number,—Edié. 
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which the Earl of Bridgewater limited his 
estates will now be put to the proof. Ac- 
cording to their literal purport the late 
Lord Alford’s brother, the Hon. Charles 
Henry Cust, succeeds as next in re- 
mainder, the heirs male of the body of 
Lord Alford being excluded by reason of 
his having died without having obtained 
the title of Duke or Marquess of Bridge- 
water.* Some doubt however is raised, 
whether the estates do so pass from the 
issue of Lord Alford when the proviso 
was one which it was not in his power to 
fulfil. If Mr. Charles Cust should be 
declared entitled to the next life-interest, 
he will take them fettered with the same 
conditions ; and, if he should fail also, they 
pass to the Egertons of Tatton unfettered 
with any other condition than always bear- 
ing the name and arms of Egerton. The 
question involved in the proceedings at 
law which will now take place is whether 
the proviso be void as altogether bad in 
law, or whether it is so far valid as to 
let the next in remainder in to a tenancy 
for years, subject to the same difficulty 
of permanent enjoyment. 


GENERAL THE Hon. Sir W. LuMtey. 

Dec. 15. In his 82nd year, General the 
Hon. Sir William Lumley, G.C.B. Colonel 
of the lst Dragoon Guards, and an extra 
Groom in Waiting to her Majesty : uncle 
to the Earl of Scarborough. 

Sir William Lumley was born on the 
28th Aug. 1769, the seventh and youngest 
son of Richard fourth Earlof Scarborough, 
by Barbara, sister to Sir Geo. Saville, Bart. 

At the age of 18 he entered the cavalry 
service, in 1787, as a Cornet in the 10th 
Dragoons. In 1798, having then attained 
the rank of a Lieutenant-Colonel, he com- 
manded the 22nd Light Dragoons in the 
Irish rebellion. He was severely wounded 
at Antrim, but by his firmness and judg- 
ment prevented that place from being 





* The clause in the will relating to the 
contingency which has now occurred is in 
the following words :—‘ Provided that, 
if John-Hume lord Viscount Alford shall 
die without having acquired the title of 
Duke or Marquess of Bridgwater, then 
the estate directed to be limited to the 
heirs male of his body shall be void.’’ 

Lord. Francis Leveson-Gower (brother 
to the present Duke of Sutherland), as 
inheritor of the property which descended 
by his grandmother Louisa, sister and co- 
heir of Francis third Duke (and sixth 
Earl) of Bridgewater, assumed the sur- 
name of Egerton in 1833, and was created 
a peer in 1846 by the titles of Earl of 
Ellesmere and Viscount Brackley, titles 
ween “wade by the Egertons. 

1 


Gen. Sir W. Lumley—Field-Marshal Grosvenor. 
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destroyed by the rebels. He served in 
the Egyptian campaign of 1801 in com- 
mand of the same regiment. Afterwards 
he was appointed to the staff at the Cape 
of Good Hope. He also served in South 
America and became second in command 
of the expedition under Sir S. Auchmuty; 
commanded the advanced force on the land- 
ing in the Rio de la Plata, and at the cap- 
ture of Monte Video, in Feb. 1807. He 
also served in the subsequent disastrous 
operations at Buenos Ayres, in June, 1807, 
under Lieut.-Gen. Whitelock. In 1809 
he commanded the advanced force at the 
capture of the island of Ischia. The fol- 
lowing year, having then attained the rank 
of a Major-General, he joined the army in 
the Peninsula, and served both under 
Lord Hill and Lord Beresford. He com- 
manded on the Christoval side at the first 
siege of Badajoz, in 1811; and upon the 
raising of that siege he commanded the 
whole of the allied cavalry at the battle of 
Albuera, as also at the cavalry action at 
Usarge. He received the gold medal for 
Albuera, was nominated a Knight Com- 
panion of the Bath in 1815, and a Grand 
Cross of that order in 1831. In 1827 he 
was appointed Colonel of the 6th Dragoons, 
and in 1840 removed to the command of 
the Ist Dragoon Guards. He held for 
sometime the government of the Bermudas. 

In 1812 he was appointed a Groom of 


‘ the Bedchamber to King George the 


Third ; he was continued in that office by 
George IV. and William IV. and by her 
present Majesty until Nov. 1841, when 
he retired, and was thereupon appointed 
an extra Groom in Waiting. 

Sir William Lumley married first, Oct. 3, 
1804, Mary, daughter of Thomas Suther- 
land, esq. of Ulverston; who died in July, 
1807; and secondly, March 3, 1817, 
Louisa-Margaret, widow of Colonel Lynch 
Cotton, brother to General Lord Comber- 
mere, G.C.B. This lady survives him. 
He had no issue by either marriage. 


Fre_p-MAarsHAL GROSVENOR, 

Jan. 20. At his residence, Mount 
Ararat, near Richmond, Surrey, in his 87th 
year, Field-Marshal Thomas Grosvenor, 
Colonel of the 65th Foot; cousin to the 
Marquess of Westminster. 

He was the third son of Thomas Gros- 
venor, esq. M.P. for Chester, only brother 
of Richard first Earl Grosvenor, by De- 
borah, daughter and coheir of Stephen 
Skynner, esq. of Walthamstow ; and was 
born on the 30th May, 1764. 

He was educated at Westminster school, 
and at the age of fifteen entered the army 
as Ensign in the 3rd Foot Guards, by 
commission dated Oct. 1, 1779. He 
commanded the Guard at the Bank of 
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England during the riots of 1780, now 
more than seventy years ago. He was 
promoted to Lieutenant with the rank of 
Captain Oct. 20, 1784. In 1793 he ac- 
companied his regiment to Holland, and 
afterwards into Flanders. He served in 
the grenadier battalion in the affair of St. 
Amand; after which, being promoted to 
a company, he returned to England. In 
1794 he rejoined the Ist battalion of the 
regiment at Nimeguen, and accompanied 
the army in the retreat into Germany in 
the severe winter of 1794. He received 
the rank of Colonel May 3, 1796. 

In 1799 he went with the expedition to 
the Helder, and was slightly wounded in 
the affair at the lines of Zuype. He com- 
manded the grenadier battalion at the 
battle of Alkmaer, and was also in the 
actions of 17th Sept. and 2d and 6th Oct. 

In 1802 he attained the rank of Major- 
General, and was appointed to serve under 
Lieut.-Gen. Simcoe in the West of Eng- 
land; after which he joined the London 
district, under General Lord Harrington, 
and from thence went to the East district. 

In 1805 he commanded a brigade in the 
expedition to Copenhagen, and on the day 
of the sortie, during the siege of that city, 
he commanded the picquets and outposts, 
when the Danes were repulsed in their 
attempt on the besieging batteries. He 
received the rank of Lieut.-General April 
25, 1808. In 1809 he joined the Wal- 
cheren expedition, and at the siege of 
Flushing was next in command to Sir 
Eyre Coote. 

On the 25th Feb. 1207 Lieut.-General 
Grosvenor was appointed Colonel of the 
97th Foot ; and on the 8th Feb. 1814 he 
was removed to the 65th Foot, the com- 
mand of which he retained to his death. 
His last promotion took place at the last 
brevet, on the occasion of the Prince of 
Wales’s birthday in the year 1846 ; when, 
together with the late Sir George Nugent 
(his senior in the army list) and the Mar- 
quess of Anglesey (his junior), he was 
raised to the grade of Field Marshal. 

He was one of the members of the city 
of Chester during eight parliaments; having 
been elected in 1795 upon the death of his 
father, who had been one of the repre- 
sentatives of the city from the year 1755. 
He first sat as the colleague of Robert 
Lord Belgrave (the late Marquess of 
Westminster), and after the accession of 
that nobleman to the peerage in 1802, in 
conjunction with his own elder brother 
Richard Drax Grosvenor, esq. In 1812 
a contested election brought in a Tory 
member in the person of John Egerton, 
esq.; but General Grosvenor was at the 
head of the poll. In 1818 and 1820 there 
were also contested elections, in both of 
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which he was returned with Lord’ Belgrave 
me present Marquess of Westminster). 

n 1826 he waived his pretensions to the 
Hon. (now Lord) Robert Grosvenor, who 
was then elected with his brother. At the 
same election, however, General Grosvenor 
was a candidate for Stockbridge, and was 
elected; but at the next dissolution in 1830 
he retired from Parliament. 

Having received the thanks of Parlia- 
ment, in conjunction with Lord Cathcart, 
General Finch, and Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
for the successful result of the expedition 
to Copenhagen, be acknowledged the same 
in his place as a member of the House 
of Commons, on the Ist Feb. 1808. 

The name of Field-Marshal Grosvenor 
has been long connected with the turf as 
one of the most staunch and honourable 
patrons of the national sport of horse- 
racing. His numerous social qualities and 
amiable and generous disposition endeared 
him to a large circle of friends. 

He was twice married ; first in 1797, 
to Elizabeth sister to Sir Gilbert Heath- 
cote, Bart. and secondly in 1831, to Anna 
youngest sister of George Wilbraham, esq. 
of Delamere House, co. Cest. late M.P. 
for Cheshire. 


Masor-GenerAL Fearon, C.B. 

Jan. 26. At the residence of his dau. 
Lady Palmer, at Much Hadham, Hert- 
fordshire, Major-General Robert Bryce 
Fearon, C.B. 

This distinguished officer entered the 
army in 1795 as an Ensign in the 31st 
Regiment, in which he remained for many 
years. He served in the West Indies in 
1796 and 1797, and was present at the 
storming of Vigie, where he was wounded 
in the knee, the attack on Morne For- 
tunée, and the surrender of St. Lucia. 
In 1799 he served in Holland, and was 
present in the battles of September and 
October. The next year he served on the 
coast of France and Spain. He accom- 
panied the expedition to Quiberon, was 
present at the attack on Ferrol, and went 
with the expedition to Vigo and Cadiz. 
He also served in the second expedition to 
Egypt in 1807, and was present at the 
surrender of Alexandria, as well as the 
attack and storming of Rosetta. In 1814 
and 1815 he served in Italy, and was pre- 
sent at the surrender of Naples and Genoa. 
On the Ist March, 1825, he commanded 
the troops on board the unfortunate ship 
Kent, when she was burned in the Bay of 
Biscay ; for his services on this occasion 
he was appointed a Companion of the 
Bath. 

In 1826 he was appointed Lieutenant- 
Colonel in command of the 64th. He 
afterwards <a to the 6th Foot, 
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with which he served in India until 1838, 
when he was appointed to the 40th, then 
also serving in the East Indies. Whilst 
attached to that Regiment, he held the 
appointment of deputy Adjutant-General. 
In 1846 he became a Major-General. He 
was one of the officers receiving the re- 
ward for distinguished services. 
Major-General Fearon, who has latterly 
resided with his daughter, Lady Palmer, 
committed suicide by shooting himself. 
He had been for some time past unwell, 
and in a desponding state of mind. He 
was missed at luncheon, and, on search 
being instituted, the body was found in an 
outhouse, by one of the servants. 


Lievt.-CoLonet BELL. 

Jan. 10. At Fenham Hall, Northum- 
berland, in his 79th year, Robert Bell, 
esq. formerly Lieut.-Colonel in the 86th 
Foot. 

He was the third son of Matthew Bell, 
esq. of Wolsington, Colonel of the North- 
umberland Militia, by Dulcibella, daugh- 
ter of Sir John Eden, of Windlestone, 
Bart. ; and was uncle to the present Mat- 
thew Bell, esq. of Wolsington, M.P. for 
the southern division of the county. 

He entered the army early in life, and 
served some time in India when Major of 
H. M. 86thregiment. Having attained the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel he retired from 
the service, and settled near Newcastle, as 
a resident country gentleman. His family 
had been long connected with that town, 
and shortly after this period Colonel Bell 
was elected an alderman, and in 1829-3, 
he served the office of Mayor of its ancient 
corporation, and again in 1828-9 (having 
never served the office of Sheriff, which had 
been the ordinary custom). Unlike the 
majority of his brother corporators, and 
contrary to the hereditary bias of his 
family, the Colonel was through life dis- 
tinguished for a steady and undeviating 
profession of liberal principles. Although 
he did not take any very active part in 
public affairs, his vote was always given 
consistently for reforming candidates, in 
times when reform was not so popular as 
it afterwards became. This was not for- 
gotten by the liberal party, and when the 
new corporation was elected under the 
Municipal Reform Act, Colonel Bell was 
the only alderman of the old corporation 
who was replaced in his office. Declining 
years had however begun to make them- 
selves felt, and the worthy gentleman did 
not very long avail himself of this borough 
distinction, but resigned his gown in 1838, 
on the ground of failing health, and retired 
into private life. 

He was twice married, first to Anna- 
Mildreda, daughter of Childers Walbanke 
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Childers, esq. of Cantley, near Doncaster; 
this lady died on the 4th May 1816, aged 
33 ; and was buried at Long Benton. He 
married secondly, June 21, 1832, Emma- 
Donna, daughter of the late Isaac Cook- 
son, esq. of Whitehill, co. Durham, and 
that lady survives him. He had issue 
only by his first wife, two sons and three 
daughters: 1. Lieut. George Bell, of the 
77th Regt. who died at Wigan, April 5, 
1836, aged 28 years; 2. Anna, married 
in 1832 to Richard Fleetwood Shawe, 
esq. of Brantingham Thorpe, Yorkshire ; 
3. Robert Bell, Captain in the Queen’s 
Bays; 4. Sarah, married to Charles Bar- 
nard, esq. ; 5. Mildreda-Eliza, married to 
Matthew Robert Bigge, esq. banker in 
Newcastle, son of the late Charles William 
Bigge, esq. of Linden; she died 17th March, 
18 


Lievut.-CoLonet W. THORNHILL. 

Dec. 9. At Wimborne Minster, Dor- 
set, aged 70, William Thornhill, esq. of 
New Park, Hampshire, formerly Lieut.- 
Colonel of the 7th Hussars. 

He was the second son of Bache Thorn- 
hill, esq. of Stanton, co. Derby, by Jane, 
daughter of Edward Gould, esq. of Mans- 
field Woodhouse. 

He served with the 7th Hussars in the 
Peninsula, and received the silver war 
medal for the cavalry actions at Sahagun 
and Benevento, and for the battles of 
Orthes and Toulouse. He was also pre- 
sent at Waterloo, in which battle he was 
aid-de-camp to the Marquess of Anglesey, 
and was seriously wounded. He retired 
from the service in, or before, 1830. 

His body was interred in the family 
vault, at Youlgreave Church, Derbyshire, 
on the 19th December. 


Captain Houpen. 

Jan. 27. At Hackney, aged 73, Capt. 
William Holden, late Paymaster 1st Bat- 
talion Rifle Brigade. 

Heentered the service as an Ensign in 
Dec. 1804 ; served in 1810 in Calabria, 
and was present at the siege of Scylla 
Castle. In 1812, Lieut. Holden embarked 
with the expedition against Gallipoli, at 
the entrance of the Adriatic Sea, where he 
was employed in the gun boats ; in coast- 
ing back to Messina, he assisted in destroy- 
ing several towers and forts, and in cap- 
turing boats laden with stores. At the 
attack and capture of the island of Ponza, 
near the coast of Naples, in 1813, he 
landed in command of a company, under 
a heavy fire of grape shot, to silence the 
battery Frontini, which commanded the 
entrance of the harbour, and surrendered 
to him, as well as another battery on the 
opposite side of the island. In 1821, he 
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obtained the rank of Captain; and in 
1824 became Paymaster to the Ist Battalion 
Rifle Brigade, which appointment he held 
until 1847, when he retired upon half-pay, 
after a service of forty-three years. 


Rosert Bromtey, Esa. M.P. 

Dec. 30. At Stoke Hall, Nottingham- 
shire, the seat of his father Vice-Admiral 
Sir Robert Howe Bromley, Bart., aged 35, 
Robert Bromley, esq. M.P. for South 
Nottinghamshire. 

Mr. Bromley was the eldest son of Sir 
Robert, by Anne, second daughter of 
Daniel Wilson, esq. of Dalham Tower, 
Westmerland. 

He was chosen to succeed Colonel Rol- 
leston as representative for the Southern 
Division of the county of Nottingham in 
1849, without opposition ; having declared 
himself in favour of protection to agricul- 
ture, and as being desirous to support 
measures tending to reduce the taxation of 
the country. 

He has died unmarried; leaving his 
next brother, Capt. Henry Bromley, of 
the 48th Regt. who married in 1848 the 
youngest daughter of Colonel Rolleston, 
the heir apparent to the baronetcy. 


Wiii1aMm Homes, Esa. 

Jan. 26. In Grafton-street, Bond- 
street, William Holmes, Esq. formerly 
Treasurer of the Ordnance. 

This gentleman, who for many years 
acted as whipper-in to the Tory party, 
was a native of the county of Sligo. His 
father, an opulent brewer, the eldest de- 
scendant of a family long settled in the 
King’s County, acquired considerable pro- 
perty in Sligo, filled the office of High 
Sheriff of that county in the year 1810, 
and after a long and prosperous life, be- 
queathed some portion of his possessions 
to his son. Mr. Holmes entered Trinity 
college, Dublin, at the usual age, and 
after completing his education, obtained a 
commission in the army. He served some 
years in the West Indies, and was mili- 
tary secretary there to Sir Thomas Hislop. 
In 1807 he married Lady Stronge, widow 
of the Rev. Sir James Stronge, Bart., and 
retired from the army. It was in 1808 
that he came in for Grampound, and during 
twenty-three years he continued to be a 
member of the Lower House; but from 
1832 to 1837 his parliamentary career was 
interrupted, and in 1841 brought to its 
finalclose. He sat successively for Gram- 
pound, Tregony, Bishop’s Castle, Hazel- 
mere, and Berwick on Tweed. For Ipswich 
he was a candidate in 1835, and previously 
for Queenborough, but by neither of those 
places was he returned; while he proved 
equally unsuccessful at Stafford, in 1841, 
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In the high and palmy days of Toryism 
the peculiar talents of Mr. Holmes were 
in great request, for in the private manage- 
ment of the members of an unreformed 
House of Commons he was without a 
rival. In the discharge of those functions 
he dispensed among the members of the 
Lower House the greater portion of that 
patronage which usually passes through 
the hands of the Secretary to the Treasury; 
yet, to his honour be it recorded, even 
his strongest political opponents were 
unable to accuse him of ever exerting his 
influence for any private or sinister end. 
To the Treasurership of the Ordnance he 
was appointed in 1820, and he continued 
to hold it till the breaking up of the Wel- 
lington administration in 1830. It is not 
unworthy of notice that he was the only 
man connected with that Government who 
ever ventured to vote in opposition to the 
declared wishes of its chief. Mr. Hus- 
kisson found it necessary to resign the 
moment that he hesitated on the subject 
of East Retford; but Mr. Holmes, by the 
especial favour of the Duke, was allowed, 
in 1829, to abide by his old Protestant 
principles, and vote against the Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill. 

Although a very ardent partisan, he was 
by no means unpopular among the Liberal 
party, with many of whom he lived on 
terms of friendship ; but among his poli- 
tical associates no man found himself on 
a more easy footing. From royalty 
downwards there was scarcely a circle of 
society to which Mr. Holmes had not 
ready access; and, of course, there was 
scarcely, in any part of the country, a 
gathering of his political friends at which 
he failed to be present. 

Mr. Holmes was by the side of Mr. 
Perceval when he sank under the hand of 
an assassin, and he also happened to have 
been within a few yards of Mr. Huskisson 
when that well-known statesman came by 
a violent though accidental death, 

Mr. Holmes married in 1807, as already 
mentioned, the dowager Lady Stronge, 
who was the daughter of John Tew, esq. 
of Dublin, by Margaret Maxwell, great- 
niece to John first Lord Farnham. By 
this lady he had issue a son, Thomas 
Knox Holmes, esq.—Times. 


Aaron CHAPMAN, Esa. 

Dec. 28. At his residence, in High- 
bury Park, near London, aged 80, Aaron 
Chapman, esq. a magistrate for Middlesex, 
an Elder Brother of the Trinity House, a 
trustee of Ramsgate Harbour, a director 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, of the 
London Docks, and of the London As- 
surance office ; late M.P. for Whitby. 

Mr. Chapman was a member of the 
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very numerous and very opulent family 
which has flourished in the town of 
Whitby for more than four centuries, and 
which in its later generations has _per- 
formed a most distinguished part in the 
promotion of our maritime marine. A 
copious pedigree has been published in 
Burke’s Dictionary of the Landed Gentry. 
He was the ninth and youngest surviving 
son of John Chapman, esq. of Whitby 
(who died in 1822) by Jane daughter of 
John Mellar, esq. His eldest brother was 
the late Abel Chapman, esq. who died on 
the last day of the year 1849, being then 
the senior member of the Trinity House 
of London, and is commemorated in our 
Magazine for June last. The family is 
now represented at Whitby by Thomas 
Chapman, esq. F.R.S. and F.S.A. son of 
the late Edward Chapman, esq. the next 
elder brother to Aaron, now deceased. 

Mr. Aaron Chapman was elected an 
Elder Brother of the Trinity House in 
the year 1809; and at his death he was 
in the same position as his brother Abel 
had been, at the head of the list. 

On Whitby becoming a parliamentary 
borough, by the passing of the Reform 
Bill in 1832, Mr. Chapman was elected 
its first representative, which duty he 
faithfully discharged for four successive 
parliaments. Few—perhaps, very few— 
possessed the esteem and confidence of 
their constituency so fully as the late Mr. 
Chapman; even those who differed from 
him in political opinions were ever ready 
to acknowledge his probity and honour as 
a gentleman, and his consistency as a 
member of the legislature. After faith- 
fully representing this borough for nearly 
fifteen years, he retired in 1847: At 
the Trinity House, his valuable services 
were duly appreciated by those with whom 
he was associated, and commanded the 
esteem and gratitude of the mercantile 
community. He had also the honour, 
during his parliamentary career, of being 
nominated on various royal commissions 
connected with maritime affairs, the duties 
of which he performed with that unwearied 
diligence and conscientious rectitude for 
which he was ever distinguished. Prac- 
tically and intimately acquainted with the 
construction and navigation, as well as 
the cost and charges, of shipping in every 
ramification of their varied voyages, he 
was the undeviating advocate in parlia- 
ment not only of protection, but pre- 
ference, to British ships and British men 
in British trades. 

Mr. Chapman married, on the 2d June 
1796, Elizabeth, daughter of Joseph 
Barker, esq. of Whitby; and had issue 
four sons and two daughters. The former 
are, 1, Joseph Barker Chapman, esq. who 
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married in 1832 Louisa-Agnes, eldest 
daughter of Thomas Simpson, esq. of 
Shaldon, co. Devon, and has issue; 2. 
John, who died at Calcutta in 1816 in his 
16th year; 3. Edward Henry Chapman, 
esq. of Haringay House, a magistrate for 
Middlesex, and a director of the Bank of 
England, who married in 1829 Mary-Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Lancelot Haslope, esq. ; 
4, William Robert Chapman, esq. who 
married in 1842 Caroline-Sarah, eldest 
daughter of John Fryer, esq. of Chatteris, 
co. Cambridge, and has issue. The younger 
of thetwo daughters, Jane-Mellar, was mar- 
ried in 1841 to John Hubbersty Mathews, 
esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, barrister at law, and 
died in 1848. The elder, Ann, is un- 
married. 

His mortal remains were consigned to 
the tomb on Saturday the 4th Jan. at the 
parish church of Hornsey, Middlesex, 
attended by a very numerous concourse 
of relatives and friends. 


Tuomas Bates Rovs, Ese. 

Dec. 31. At Lianwern, in his 67th 
year, Thomas Bates Rous, esq. of Court- 
y-rala, co. Glamorgan, a magistrate and 
deputy lieutenant of that county. 

He was the elder son of George Rous, 
esq. of Bedford square, counsel to ‘the East 
India Company, and M.P. for Shaftesbury, 
by Charlotte, daughter-of the Very Rev. 
Dr. Thomas, Dean of Ely. His family, 
who were eminent through many centuries 
in the counties of Devon and Cornwall, 
and which gave the Protector Oliver one 
of his lords of the upper house in the per- 
son of Francis Rous, sometime Provost of 
Eton, had possessed in its latter generations 
two celebrated estates, Piercefield in Mon- 
mouthshire, and Moor Park in Hertford. 
shire. The former was sold (to the family 
of Morris) by Thomas Rous, esq. the 
grandfather of the deceased; and the 
latter by his father, after it had been en- 
joyed to the year 1800 by his father’s 
elder brother, Thomas Bates Rous, esq. 
sometime M.P. for Worcester. 

The deceased inherited, in 1806, the 
Welsh estates of another uncle, Robert 
Rous, esq. of Court-y-rala, and he served 
as high sheriff of Glamorganshire in 1818. 

He married, May 28, 1811, Charlotte- 
Gwen, daughter of Sir Robert Salusbury, 
Bart. and had issue one son, George-Grey, 
born in 1818; and five daughters, of 
whom the third, Frances-Anne, is mat- 
ried to the Rev. George Gore, of Newton 
St. Loe, co. Somerset. 


Epwarp Dare Lt, Esa. 
Jan. 13. At Calebill, Kent, aged 76, 
Edward Darell, esq. 
Mr. Darell was the second and only sur- 
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viving son of Henry Darell, esq. of Cale- 
hill, (one of the very few families of con- 
siderable antiquity that now remain in the 
county of Kent,) by Elizabeth, second 
daughter of Sir Thomas Gage, Bart. 

He married March 2, 1802, Mary- 
Anne, daughter of Thomas Bullock, esq. 
of Muscoats, co. York; by whom he had 
issue six sons and two daughters. The 
former were: 1. Edward-Henry, born in 
1210, married to a daughter of John 
Wright, esq.; 2. Philip-John; 3. Henry- 
John, Lieut.85th Foot; 4. James-Stephen, 
Lieut. R.N., who died on the 16th Dec. 
last; 5. William; and 6. Robert, Lieut. 
5th Foot, born in 1824. 


GrorGE Taytor, Esa. 

Jan. 2. At Witton Hall, Durham, 
aged 79, George Taylor, Esq. 

Mr. Taylor’s family were owners of an 
estate in Northumberland, which come 
into his own hands only to be sold to pay 
off incumbrances. He was extensively 
acquainted with Greek and Latin literature, 
and was devoted to study, though during 
his early years he engaged himself largely 
in farming, and throughout his life he had 
physical difficulties to contend with. He 
was blind of one eye, and saw but im- 
perfectly with the other. He wrote with 
difficulty from a shaking hand, and had 
a contrivance to steady his pen by a piece 
of mechanism connected with his neck. 

In 1832, he was appointed Secretary to 
the Commission of inquiry into the Poor 
Laws ; but, owing to domestic circum- 
stances, which made it difficult for him to 
remain in London, he resigned after a 
short time, to the great regret of the Com- 
missioners; leaving with them, however, 
the able and elaborate report which was 
afterwards laid before Parliament with the 
report of the Commission. 

Mr. Taylor was on terms of friendly 
intercourse with Wordsworth and Southey ; 
and he was long the familiar friend of the 
late Mr. Surtees of Mainsforth, whose life 
he delineated in a memoir prefixed to the 
fourth volume of the History of Durham, 
which is not more faithful than full of 
affectionate feeling. 

He was an occasional contributor to the 
Quarterly Review, on subjects of poetry, 
political economy and statistical matters. 
He compiled a very elaborate Latin and 
Greek common-place book, which he 
transcribed into more perfect order a few 
years before his death. The title he gave 
it is “ Index Idoneorum.’”’ It is the 
work of nearly forty years, having been 
begun in Feb. 1812, and continued until 
shortly before his death—a collection of 
apt quotations from Latin and Greek 
authors, arranged alphabetically under 


the heads of the respective subjects to 
which they are related. The work is one 
which from its magnitude it is not likely 
that any publisher would venture upon ; 
but, if there be (as surely there ought to 
be) some fund at the disposal of the 
universities, for defraying the cost of pub- 
lishing laborious and valuable but un- 
marketable books, the publication of this 
work might justly claim to be charged 
upon such a fund. 

Tn politics Mr. Taylor was a Reformer 
until the passing of the Reform Act; and 
then threw his influence, upon principle, 
into the epposite scale. In private life he 
was a man of unblemished integrity and the 
soundest judgment, a warm friend, always 
ready with his advice, and that advice 
worthy of being attended to. 

Mr. Taylor was twice married. By his 
first wife he was the father of three sons ; 
one of whom alone survives, Mr. Henry 
Taylor, of the Colonial Office, and the 
author of Philip van Artevelde, &c. &c. 


ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Esa. 

Lately. At Edinburgh, Alexander Mac- 
donald, esq. F.S.A.Sc. Keeper of the 
Register of Deeds and Protests for Scot- 
land. 

Asan expert and zealous antiquary hewas 
well known to the public. He was one of 
Mr. Thomson’s best and earliest assistants 
in the publication of the ‘‘ Acts of the Par- 
liament of Scotland,’’ and other works 
undertaken by the late Record Commis- 
sioners. He was long one of the most 
active members of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland, and the library and 
museum of that body owe much to his 
industry and intelligence. He edited se- 
veral volumes for the Maitland Club, to 
which he contributed a very useful work, 
“The Register of Ministers in the year 
1567 ;” the earliest extant record of the 
ecclesiastical appointments of the Re- 
formed Church in Scotland. He also con- 
tributed largely to the materials of Sir 
Walter Scott’s notes and illustrations of 
the ‘‘ Waverley Novels.’”” As a private 
gentleman, Mr. Macdonald was endowed 
with a kind and amiable temper, which 
will make him to be long and sincerely 
lamented by all who had the happiness of 
his friendship or acquaintance. — Edin- 
burgh Courant. 


Rev. Toomas Penrosz, D.C.L. 

Feb. 8. At Writtle Vicarage, Essex, 
in his 82nd year, the Rev. Thomas Pen- 
rose, D.C.L. of Shaw Place, Berks, Vicar 
of Writtle cum Roxwell. 

Dr. Penrose was descended from an 
ancient Cornish family. His grandfather, 
the Rev. Thomas Penrose, was Rector of 
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Newbury, Berks, and his father, the Rev. 
Thomas Penrose, was Rector of Becking- 
ton cum Standerwick, in Somersetshire. 
The latter was advantageously known as 
a poet. A collection of his poems was 
published after his death; one of them 
had appeared in his lifetime—“ The Flights 
of Fancy,’’ and been much admired. His 
premature death is lamented in the Pur- 
suits of Literature, Dial. I. He died at 
the Bristol Hotwells in 1779, aged 36, 
He married Miss Mary Slocock, of New- 
bury, who died a few years since, aged 94, 

Dr. Penrose was the only child of his 
father, whom he lost when but ten years 
old. He was placed at that period on 
the foundation at Winchester, and became, 
in due course, a Fellow of New college. 
While at Oxford he gained the prize for 
Latin verse. He graduated B.C.L. in 
1803. On leaving the university he re- 
sided some years at Florence as chaplain 
and secretary to the embassy. During 
the temporary absence of the minister he 
was entrusted with the porte-feuille, and 
in that interval was fortunate enough to 
have an opportunity of communicating 
important information, which saved a con- 
siderable amount of British property at 
Leghorn from seizure by the French. This 
service procured a pension for him from 
Mr. Canning. On returning to England, 
he resided for a long period on his fellow- 
ship in Oxford, when the living of Writtle 
becoming vacant by the death of Dr. 
Berkeley he was presented to it by his 
college in 1814. He shortly afterwards 
married a widow lady, Mrs. Johnson, who 
died in 1840, leaving no issue. 

In 1822 he succeeded under the will of 
his cousin, Sir Joseph Andrews, Bart. to 
a life estate in the property of Shaw 
Place, near Newbury. The house is re- 
markable for having been the abode of 
Charles the First during the siege of that 
town, some marks of which are still re- 
maining. Among others is a bullet, fired 
at the unfortunate monarch through a 
window, when he was seen in the act 
of shaving. It lodged in the wainscot 
behind him, and has been carefully glazed 
over to preserve it. This property has 
now passed, under the limitations of the 
same will, to another cousin of Sir Joseph 
Andrews, Henry Richard Eyre, esq. son 
and heir of the late Henry Eyre, esq. of 
Botleigh Grange, in the county of South- 
ampton. 

His education, under Dr. Joseph War- 
ton, at Winchester, completed at New 
college, and followed up by a long re- 
sidence in Italy, gave Dr. Penrose the 
opportunities of acquiring those attain- 
ments and tastes which constitute the 
elegant scholar and accomplished gentle. 


OsituaRy.—Rev. T. Penrose.—John Brook, Esq. 
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man. In both these characters he was 
eminently conspicuous. He assiduously 
cultivated the fine arts, and was no mean 
proficient in poetry, painting, and music. 
Till within two years of his death, from 
whieh period his infirmities grew rapidly 
upon him, he regularly took part in the 
services of his church (for he preferred 
his vicarage at Writtle to his mansion at 
Shaw Place); his discourses possessed much 
merit, in matter and style, and his delivery 
was singularly unaffected and pleasing. By 
his will he has givena portion of his pictures 
(chiefly English) to the curators of the 
Taylor Gallery at Oxford ; and the fine 
portrait of Thomas Warton, the Laureate, 
(a chef-d’ euvre of Sir Joshua Reynolds) 
to Trinity college, Oxford, of which 
Warton was a member. To the poor of 
Writtle he bequeathed 500/., and to the 
poor of Shaw-cum-Donnington 200/. 


Joun Brook, Ese. 

Jan. 31. Athis residence in Bootham, 
York,.saged 85, John Brook, esq. an emi- 
nent solicitor ; the father of the York- 
shire Law Society, and one of the oldest 
practitioners in the kingdom. 

Mr. Brook was the only son of Mr. 
John Brook of York, who died in the 
year 1802, atan advanced age, of whom 
the journals of that day have placed on 
record that ‘‘ had he lived in the days of 
Diogenes, that philosopher would not 
have needed his lantern.’’ The subject of 
this sketch was at the usual age articled 
to that well-known and eminent solicitor, 
the late Wm. Gray, esq. of York, who 
reached the advanced age of four-score 
years and ten, and descended to the grave 
about twelve years ago full of honour. 

Mr. Brook commenced practice in the 
year 1790, and was appointed to the office 
of County Clerk of Yorkshire, by the late 
Sir Thomas Frankland, Bart. who was High 
Sheriff of that county in 1792. He was 
one of the agents of the late Wm. Wilber- 
force, esq. whilst member for Yorkshire, 
and during the memorable contested elec- 
tion for the county in 1807. He was 
quite with Mr. Wilberforce on thequestion 
of the slave trade, and generally esteemed 
him very highly, though on principle he 
was a more decided Tory. 

After practising his profession for many 
years with great success alone, Mr. Brook 
entered into partnership with the late Mr. 
G. Bulmer, under the firm of Brook and 
Bulmer. Subsequently, on the dissolution 
of the partnership about the year 1832, he 
practised for several years by himself, and 
from Jan. 1846, till his death, in partner- 
ship with Mr. Ware, the son of an old and 
valued friend. 

Few men stood higher in reputation 
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than Mr. Brook in his professional prac- 
tice. He was above all tricks and quib- 
bles—honour, honesty, and justice, actu- 
ating him in all transactions. He was 
exceedingly well read in the law of real 
property, and generally conversant with 
the practice of his profession. His sound 
judgment and skill were often sought, and 
were always at the service of the members 
of his profession ; and those eminent con- 
veyancers, the late Mr. Hoar of Durham 
and Mr.* Meynell of York, would often 
discuss a knotty point of real property 
law with him. 

Mr. Brook was of retired habits, and 
rarely took a prominent part in public 
affairs. He was not however an indifferent 
spectator of passing events. He was a 
firm supporter of those principles on 
which our constitution is founded, and by 
which our country has been governed in 
the best times of its history. He was an 
ardent admirer of Mr. Pitt, whom ‘he 
looked upon as the ablest statesman of 
modern times. ‘The Protestant Church of 
England had in Mr. Brook a most con- 
sistent and worthy member. In 1819 he 
took aprominent part in the establishment 
of the Yorkshire Gazette, a Conservative 
journal, now enjoying a large circulation 
and influence in Yorkshire, and never 
ceased to evince a lively interest in its 
prosperity. It is from a memoir in that 
journal that this sketch is chiefly taken. 

Mr. Brook was a great admirer of lite- 
rature and the fine arts, and had a con- 
siderable taste for music and architecture, 
and was fond of the study of antiquities. 
He was one of the founders of the York 
Subscription Library; many of the public 
institutions of that city were indebted to his 
generous encouragement and support. He 
was the intimate friend and professional 
adviser of the late Wm. Etty, esq. R.A., 
who painted an admirable likeness of him, 
from which an engraving was published 
by Scott in 1849. 

Mr. Brook held the office of Under- 
Sheriff of Yorkshire several times, as also 
that of the city of York, and various 
other appointments connected with public 
institutions in York. He was, as we have 
said, the father of the Yorkshire Law 
Society, by the members of which he was 
highly and deservedly respected. 

Mr. Brook remained a bachelor. In 
private life he evinced many amiable 
qualities. His mild and unassuming man- 
ners won him universal esteem, and his 
unostentatious charity and liberality have 
solaced many a sorrow and relieved many 
a distress. 

He retained his business habits to the 
end of his life, and his mind possessed to 
the last all those intellectual acquire- 
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ments and quick perceptions for which he 
had been so long distinguished. The in- 
creasing infirmities of age brought on 
bodily prostration, and after an illness of 
no long duration he breathed his last on 
the 31st Jan. calmly and peacefully, with- 
out the slightest pain; thus closing a long, 
active, honourable, and unsullied profes- 
sional career of sixty-one years, respected 
by all classes in his native city. 
Of no distemper, of no blast he died, 
But fell like autumn fruit that mellowed long ; 
E’en wondered at, because he dropt nosooner. 
Fate seemed to wind him up for four-score 
years, 
Yet freshly ran he on five winters more ; 
Till, like a clock worn out with eating Time, 
The wheels of weary life at last stood still. 


The respect of his fellow-citizens and 
of many gentlemen of the county was 
manifested at the funeral, which was in- 
tended, by the immediate friends and rela- 
tives of the deceased, to have been strictly 
private ; but the members of the Law So- 
ciety in York, and many gentlemen and 
others of the city and county, thought 
proper to evince their respect for his 
memory by attending his remains to their 
last resting-place. He was interred ina 
vault in the churchyard of St. Olave’s 
Marygate, close to the ruins of St. Mary’s 
Abbey, and near the grave of his lamented 
and intimate friend Etty, the artist. 





Mr. Joun WILMorT. 

Jan. 2. At the Union Hotel, Cockspur- 
street, aged 73, Mr. John Wilmot, of 
Isleworth, the eminent horticulturist, Pre- 
sident of the Market Gardeners’ Society. 

Mr. Wilmot, from his early youth, 
evinced an ardent enthusiasm in every- 
thing relating to gardening. He pursued 
his profession with great success and 
profit, and no cultivator for the market 
ever expended so much as he has done in 
experiments. 

He tested the efficiency of every plan 
for the construction and heating of glass 
houses devised during the last 26 years. 
In the cultivation of the pine apple he 
was eminently successful, and every mode 
of growing them which has been pro- 
pounded from Speechly’s to the Meudon 
plan he tried, and the same may be said 
with regard to the cultivation of the grape. 

It is scarcely possible for any one to 
have exhibited a greater degree of interest 
than Mr. Wilmot did in the introduction 
of new and improved varieties of fruits. 
He went frequently to Belgium, Holland, 
France, and Germany, and made extensive 
purchases of varieties which appeared to 
him worthy of cultivation in this country. 
Whatever he considered likely to suit the 
English public, that he procured, be the 
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expense what it might. In his relations 
with men interested in his professional 
pursuits, he at all times evinced the ut- 
most frankness of manner, and explained 
everything without the least reserve. His 
mind soared above what are called garden 
secrets; consequently he imparted, es- 
pecially to young gardeners, much valuable 
advice and information. Generous and 
kind-hearted, he was ever ready and willing 
to help the distressed ; and everything he 
did was in a liberal and princely spirit. 
Naturally endowed with a vigorous mind 
and great honesty of purpose, he was 
largely entrusted with the valuation of 
garden property. In short he has left a 
blank in the community of horticulturists. 
—-Abridged from the Gardener’s Chro- 
nicle. 


Mr. WomBwELt. 

Nov. 16. .At North Allerton, York- 
shire, aged 72, Mr. George Wombwell. 

Mr. Wombwell, when a boy, devoted 
much of his time ‘to the breeding and 
rearing of birds, pigeons, rabbits, dogs, 
and other domestic animals, but beyond 
this had no idea of becoming the proprie- 
tor of a menagerie. He became one by 
force of accident rather than design. At 
the London Docks he saw some of the 


first boa constrictors imported into Eng- 


land. Most of the ‘‘ show folks’’ were 
afraid of and ignorant of managing them, 
and from this cause prices gave way a 
little, and Mr. Wombwell at length ven- 
tured to offer 75/. for a pair. They were 
sold to him, and in the course of three 
weeks he realised considerably more than 
that sum by their exhibition, a circum- 
stance which he always confessed made 
him partial to the serpent species, as it 
was his first introduction to the ‘‘ profes- 
sion.”’ From this time he became a regu- 
lar “showman,” visiting ‘ Bartlemy,’’ 
Camberwell, Croydon, and the other sub- 
urban fairs; likewise the great fairs at 
Nottingham and Birmingham, which were 
considered next to the defunct ‘ Bar- 
tlemy”’ the best in England. He also tra- 
velled in Scotland to Glasgow and Paisley, 
and in Ireland to the famed Donnybrook, 
which last eight days. At this period 
Mr. Wombwell, who was by trade a cord- 
wainer, kept a boot and shoemaker’s shop 
in Compton-street, Soho. 

Wombwell, of late years, has been very 
successful in breeding, and possessed at 
the time of his death more than twenty 
lions and five elephants, in addition to an 
unrivalled collection of other wild animals. 
Some time since, (and it is the only in- 
stance on record,) one of his lionesses had 
a litter of two white cubs. Two cubs is 
the usual litter of the lioness, but Womb- 

12 
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well formerly had au old one which re. 
peatedly dropped four. In these cases 
she nursed two, and neglected the others, 
but Wombwell had a beautiful pointer 
bitch which in her life-time suckled four 
lions. 

The cost of Mr. Wombwell’s three es- 
tablishments was, on an average, at least 
35/7. a day each. His caravans amounted 
to upwards of forty, and his stud—the 
finest breed of draught horses — varied 
from about 110 to 120. The expenses of 
his bands were estimated at 40/. per week; 
while the amount he paid for turnpike 
tolls in the course of a year formed a pro- 
minent item in his expenditure. Even 
the ale of one of his elephants came to 
something throughout the twelve months, 
to say nothing of loaves, grass, and hay, 
at the rate of 168lb. per diem. 

Wombwell had not only amassed a 
handsome independence, but he has left 
a large inheritance in the shape of three 
monstre travelling menageries, with a 
collection of birds and wild animals — 
perhaps unequalled in Europe, at least as 
the property of an individual. Mr. 
Wombwell has left a widow (who for a 
number of years managed his No. 1 exhi- 
bition), and a daughter, Mrs. Barnscombe, 
the wife of a large army accoutrement 
maker. Mr. and Mrs. Edmonds (a niece) 
managed No. 2 menagerie, and No. 3 
caravan was under the direction of a ne- 
phew, Mr. George Wombwell. 

He left very singular directions with 
regard to his funeral, amongst which was 
that his coffin should be made without 
nails, of a portion of the timber of the 
Royal George, which he purchased about 
fourteen years ago, and had kept ever 
since for that purpose. 


Mr. WILLIAM SARSFIELD TAYLOR. 

Dec. 23. In his 70th year, Mr. Wil- 
liam Sarsfield Taylor. 

This gentleman was an elder brother 
(the senior by fourteen years) of the late 
John Sidney Taylor, esq. M.A. of Trin. 
Coll. Dublin, and barrister-at-law of the 
Middle Temple, some time editor of the 
Morning Herald, and well known for 
many admirable historical and educational 
compilations. (See his memoir in our 
Obituary, vol. XVII. p. 220, and the 
sketch of his life prefixed to Selections 
from his Writings, published in 8vo. 
1843.) Their father was a map-engraver 
in Dublin, whose wife was related to the 
Commander-in-Chief of James the Se- 
cond’s Irish army, General Sarsfield, Earl 
of Lucan. Hence the name given to his 
eldest son, the subject of this notice ; who 
in early life was attached to the Commis- 
sariat department, and having been pre- 
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sent at the siege of St. Sebastian, made 
this engagement a frequent subject of his 
pencil. He was, however, better known 
by his writings than by his pictures, which 
rarely rose above mediocrity. His literary 
labours consist of a ‘‘ Description of Tri- 
nity College, Dublin,’’ in quarto, with 
plates after his own drawings ; a transla- 
tion from the French of Merimée’s 
“‘ Practice of Painting;’’ a ‘‘ History of 
the Fine Arts in Great Britain and Ire- 
land,’”?’ in two volumes, 1841, and a 
“ History and Practice of Fresco-paint- 
ing,’’ translated from the French of M. 
Monnier. Also, ‘‘ Origin and Outline of 
the Penitentiary System in the United 
States of North America, translated and 
abridged from the French official report 
of Messrs. G. de Beaumont, and A. de 
Tocqueville. 1833,’ 8vo. (being then Hon. 
Secretary to the Society for Diffusing 
Information upon Capital Punishments). 
Mr. Taylor was for many years Curator 
of the Model Academy in St. Martin’s 
Lane, an institution that for a long period 
met with considerable success. For some 


years he wrote the criticisms on the Fine 
Arts for the Morning Chronicle; on 
which his brother was also then engaged. 
He was a zealous co-operator in the ef- 
forts made in the public journals for the 


preservation of the Lady Chapel of St. 
Mary Overy’s, Southwark ; and also took 
credit for having contributed by the same 
means to the preservation of the beautiful 
cloisters of St. Stephen’s Chapel, West- 
minster, after the fire at the Houses of 
Parliament. 


Mr. Witit1am Howrison, A.R.S.A. 
Dec. 20. At Edinburgh, aged 52, Mr. 
William Howison, A.R.S.A. engraver. 
William Howison was born in Edin- 
burgh in 1798. He was educated at 
George Heriot’s Hospital, and afterwards 
_ apprenticed to Mr. Wilson, an engraver, 
continuing during his life a close and 
steady application to his art. For many 
years Mr. Howison worked in comparative 
obscurity, being chiefly employed upon 
small plates, till he happened, through 
Mr. D. O. Hill, R.S.A. to attract the 
attention of Mr. George Harvey, R.S.A. 
who, observing in his plates more than a 
usual degree of excellence, engaged him 
to engrave his picture of ‘‘ The Curlers :”’ 
the execution of this plate gained him 
admission among the associates of the 
Royal Scotish Academy. His next work 
was ‘‘ The Polish Exiles,’ after Sir Wil- 
liam Allan, a composition of much pathos, 
and rendered by the engraver with all 
fidelity. This was followed by one of 
still greater interest, Harvey’s ‘‘ Cove- 
nanters’ Communion.’’ Another plate, 
Gent. Mac, Vor, XXXV. 
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we believe not yet quite finished, was 
‘‘The Schule Skailin’,’’ also after Mr. 
Harvey; and at the time of his death he 
was labouring assiduously on Faed’s “ First 
Letter from the Emigrants,’’ for the sub- 
scribers to the Scotish Association. 

Mr. Howison, says the Scotsman, “ was 
a man of strong native sense, integrity, 
humour, and insight into many things be- 
sides engraving, though he was singularly 
modest. We never met with a finer em- 
bodiment of the sturdy, the hearty, and the 
tender virtues of a Scotish craftsman.’’ 


Mr, James THOMSON. 

Sept. 27. In Albany-street, Regent’s 
Park, aged 61, Mr. James Thomson, en- 
graver. 

This artist was born at Mitford, in 
Northumberland; he was the fourth son 
of the Rev. James Thomson, M.A. of 
Nunriding hall, afterwards Rector of 
Ormesby, Yorkshire, and Anna, daughter 
of the Rev. Isaac Nelson, Vicar of Mit- 
ford. He evinced at an early age con- 
siderable talent for drawing, and at the 
suggestion of Lady Anna Hudson, daughter 
of the Marquess of Townshend, and Sir 
John Trevelyan, old friends of the family, 
he was articled to Mr. Mackenzie, an 
engraver, residing in Margaret-street, Ca- 
vendish-square. He embarked for London 
at Shields, and, incredible as it may seem 
in these days, his passage occupied nine 
weeks, and as nothing in the interval had 
been heard of the vessel, his family be- 
lieved him to have been lost. He spoke 
of the period of studentship, which he 
passed under Mr. Mackenzie, as seven 
years of slavery, and when the term was 
completed, not feeling satisfied with Mr. 
Mackenzie’s style of engraving, he placed 
himself under Mr. Carden, with whom he 
worked more than two years, after which 
he received commissions on his own account. 

Of the numerous and admirable works 
of this artist, we may mention a few well 
known to the public: a plate after Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, the ‘‘ Three Nieces of 
the Duke of Wellington;’’ an Eques- 
trian Portrait of her Majesty, attended by 
Lord Melbourne, the Marquess of Co- 
nyngham, &c. after Grant; the Bishop 
of London, after Richmond; Prince Al- 
bert, after Sir W. C. Ross, &c.; many 
plates in Lodge’s Portraits, the Towneley 
Marbles of the British Museum, &c. &c. 

The works in progress at the time of his 
decease were portraits of the late King of 
the French, and of the Queen, which will 
be shortly published, a portrait of the 
Hon. H. Goulburn, M.P. and a back 
view of the Greek Slave, a companion to 
that already published. 

Mr. Thomson —_ Miss Lloyd, of 
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Rhayader, Radnorshire, by whom he has 
left two daughters, one of whom, Anne, 
has become the wife of Mr. Frederick 
Goodall, a distinguished young painter ; 
the other, Eliza, resides at home with her 
widowed mother.—Aré Journal. 

Rev. JoHN DENNANT. 

Jan, 20. At Halesworth, Suffolk, in 
his 84th year, John Dennant, for 46 years 
minister of the Independent congregation 
of that place. He resigned his office in 
1840. 

He was author of the following works, 
most of which were published at Hales- 
worth :— 

Five Minutes’ Intrusion before you go 
to the Play. 1808. 8vo. 

Appeal to the Candour aid Common 
Sense of the Public on the subject of Plays. 
1808. 8vo. 

The Reward of Iniquity: a Sermonona 
murder committed at Cookley. 1812. 8vo. 

God the Centre of Happiness: a Funeral 
Sermon. 1812. 

Soul Prosperity; or, the Closet Com- 
panion. Two editions. 

The Modern Question considered ; or, 
the Duty of Men to Repent and Believe 
the Gospel. 

The Sunday Scholar. 

A Sermon on the Death of King George 
the Third. 1820. 8vo. 

A popular View of the last Judgment. 
Lond. 1820. 12mo. 

A Sermon at a Cottage destroyed by 
Lightning 26 June, 1830. 8vo. Three 
editions. 

The affecting History of R. Fuller. 
Woodbridge. 24mo. 

The Journey of Life ; or,a Solemn View 
of Death and the World to Come, and 
other Poems. Published for the benefit 
of a family in distress, 1833. 8vo. 

Thereis a small engraved portrait of him. 

Signor Spontini. 

Jan. 24. At Majolati, in the Roman 
States, not far from Ancona, in his 72nd 
year, Signor Gaspardo Luigi Pacifico 
Spontini, a celebrated dramatic composer. 

Spontini expired at the place of his na- 
tivity. He was born Nov. 14, 1784, and 
educated at Bologna under the Padre 
Martini, at Rome under Borini, and in 
the conservatory of La Pieta at Naples 
under Sala and Trajetti. At seventeen he 
produced his first opera at Naples, entitled 
I Puntigli delle Donne, and in 1796 he 
wrote one for Rome, Gli Amanti in Ci- 
mento; and next one for Venice, L’ Amor 
Segreto. . He continued to write divers 
works for various places in Italy up to 
1802, but not one of these has survived. 
In 1803 Spontini arrived in Paris; and 
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in that capital he fixed public attention 
for many years, composing for the Ita- 
lian Theatre, the French Comic Opera, 
and the Grand Opera. But it was at 
the Conservatoire, whilst enjoying the 
patronage of the Empress Josephine, that 
Spontini had his first real triumph, by 
the production of his Vestale, Dec. 15, 
1807, which enjoys to this day much popu- 
larity in Germany, although it is no longer 
heard in Paris. His Fernando Cortez 
appeared in 1809, at the Grand Opera, 
but was not so successful. These two 
triumphs secured for Spontini the director- 
ship of the Italian Opera in Paris, in 1810, 
He engaged Madames Barilli, Festa, Cor- 
rea, and Sessi, Signor Garcia (the father of 
Malibran and Viardot), Crivelli, Tacchi- 
nardi (the father of Madame Persiani), 
Signor Angrisani, &c.; but, despite of 
these great talents, Spontini, from his 
love of intrigue, and his bad temper, quar- 
relled with his associates ; and he quitted 
the mapagement in 1812. Louis XVIII. 
had nominated him his dramatic com- 
poser in ordinary, and conferred on him 
letters of naturalisation, the cross of the 
legion of honour, and pensions and annual 
presents to the amount of 8,000 francs. 
He subsequently produced several operas 
at the Conservatoire, including his Olym- 
pie, but with no marked success ; and in 
1820 he accepted the offers of the King of 
Prussia, to be Chapel Master and Musical 
Director of the Opera House at Berlin, 
with a salary of nearly 1,500/. per an- 
num. He there produced Lalla Rookh, 
Alcidor, and, in 1825, Agnés de Hohen- 
staufen. In Berlin, Spontini was in hot 
water perpetually. He was attacked by 
Rellstab the critic with such vigour that 
he was unable to avoid a continued dis- 
cussion as to the charges of plagiarism 
brought against him. Eventually he came 
in contact with the Court, and was con- 
demned for a libel on the King of Prussia, 
who, however, pardoned the acrimonious 
musician. Spontini eventually quitted 
Berlin for France, where he was elected an 
Academician (one of the five members of 
the Academie Royale des Beaux Arts for 
the section of Music) in 1839. It is 
only a few months since he returned to 
his native place, to pass the winter, in 
the hope of re-establishing his health, and 
was received at Ancona by the Cardinal 
and authorities with great pomp. He 
expired in the arms of his wife, the sister 
of Erard the celebrated pianist, 

Spontini was the beau-ideal of a petit 
maitre of 1810; he wore the spencer over 
his coat in autumn, the carrick with seven 
capes in winter, the tight pantaloon and 
the top boot, the high cravat with watch- 
chain and jewels to correspond, hat, wig; 
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and frill, all of the same fashion ; his lan- 
guage, manners, and ideas, were all of the 
period of Madame Recamier. He was 
the last type of that era. 


Herr Lorrzine. 

Jan.21. At Berlin, of apoplexy, aged 
47, Herr Lortzing, director of the Opera 
in that city. 

He was originally a tenor singer, and 
was a fine performer on the piano and 
flute. His last work was called The 
Rehearsal of an Opera Buffa, produced 
with immense success at Frankfort. But 
his comic opera, The Czar and the Car- 
penter, was the origin of his popularity. 
He had been director of music at different 
theatres in Vienna, Munich, Dresden, &c. 
and latterly at the Frederich Wilhelmstadt 
in Berlin. 

On the day of his decease he haddirected 
the rehearsal of the Matrimonio Se- 
greto, and not feeling well told his ser- 
vant to call a doctor, but before medical 
advice reached him he was no more. 

He was buried onthe 24th Jan., all 
the artists of the theatre following him to 
the grave. Meyerbeer, Taubert, Dorn, 
and De Kustner were in the procession. 
On a velvet cushion were borne the mas- 
sive silver conductor’s baton, and the 
laurel crown presented to Lortzing by the 
city of Leipsic. Meyerbeer conducted a 
concert for the benefit of his family, and 
there have been performances at the 
theatres for the same purpose. 

Herr Lortzing is said to have left be- 
hind him a new opera entirely finished, 
entitled Regina. 


Tue DucHEssA DELLA PALATTA. 

Sept. 15. At Naples, La Comtesse 
Nelson d’Arcy, Duchessa della Palatta. 

The adventures of this person would fill 
no small page in romantic story. She 
was Anne, the only daughter of Mr. 
John Peele, a small farmer at Corringham, 
near Gainsborough, who eked out a de- 
clining livelihood by dealing in horses, 
&c. She became a dressmaker in Gains- 
borough, resided subsequently in Hull, 
and it is said as housemaid in a good 
family in London, where her attractions 
obtained for her the attention of a person 
of rank, to whom she afterwards averred 
she was married; and she from that time 
occupied a position where her fortunes led 
her into contact with some of the higher 
classes. A few years afterwards she as- 
tonished her former companions by ap- 
pearing with her carriage and livery ser- 
vants in the character of chere amie to 
Mr. Fauntleroy, then a flourishing banker 
in London. Unfortunately, the riches of 
the banker were of a doubtful character, 
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and some time afterwards he was con- 
victed of forgery, and paid the penalty 
with his life. Still our heroine struggled 
bravely with fate, and generally main- 
tained a fair appearance in society, both 
in London and in Paris. She shortly re- 
appeared in her native country as Duchess 
of Palatta. At this time the fortunes of 
her family had reduced them to be the 
occupants of a small cottage at Morton, 
and, age rendering her father incapable of 
active exertion, he filled the humble office 
of rural postman. To her honour it 
should be recorded that she enabled her 
parents to, pass the remainder of their 
days in comfort. Six or seven years ago 
she again visited her native place, a 
widow, the Duke of Palatta having paid 
the debt of nature. Uer mother she left 
at Morton, paid the last duties to her 
father (somewhat ostentatiously), and vo- 


_lunteered her assistance to promote the 


advancement of her female relatives. 
Again, however, ‘‘ a change came o’er the 
spirit of her dream;’’ and, some three or 
four years ago, the public journals an- 
nounced her marriage to the son of an 
Irish clergyman of good family. In this 
character, accompanied by her niece as 


Semme de chambre, but not by her hus- 


band, she once more visited Gainsborough 
and the scenes of her youth. After 
making her mother an allowance, to be 
paid monthly (to prevent some avaricious 
persons from defrauding her of it, as she 
had too much reason to suspect would be 
the case), she again departed for Italy in 
good health; but death, which spares 
neither rank nor talent, has closed the 
‘*Jast scene of all this strange eventful 
history.”’ 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

Dec. 7. At George Town, Demerara, 
the Rev. Thomas Tweedy, B.A. eldest son 
of the late Rev. Henry Tweedy. 

Dec. 14. At the glebe-house of Ter- 
monmaguirk, co. Tyrone, of which parish 
he had been incumbent for many years, 
aged 80, the Rev. Charles Cobbe Beresford. 
He was the fourth son of the Right Hon. 
John Beresford (second son of Marcus 
first Earl of Tyrone), by Anne-Constantia 
Ligondes, grand-daughter of General the 
Count de Ligondes; and was younger 
brother to the late Lord Bishop of Kil- 
more. He married in 1795 Emily, seventh 
dau. of the late Sir Wm. Montgomery, 
Bart. of Magbie hill, co. Peebles, and by 
that lady, who died in 1839, he had issue 
three sons and five daughters: 1. the Rev. 
John Isaac Beresford, who died in 1847, 
leaving issue; 2. Harriet-Louisa, married 
to the Rev. J. J. Fox, of Kinawley; 3. the 
Right Hon. Selina-Griselda, Countess of 
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Erne; 4. Anna-Constantia, married to the 
Rev. Lord John Thynne, Canon of West- 
minster ; 5. George-John, Capt. R. Art. ; 
6. Emily-Catherine, married to Arthur 
Willoughby Cole Hamilton, esq. cousin to 
the Earl of Enniskillen; 7. the Rev. 
Charles Claudius Beresford, who died in 
1848, leaving issue; and, 8. Charlotte- 
Frances, married to the Rev. Samuel 
Alexander. 

At Budleigh Salterton, Devon, aged 50, 
the Rev. Roger Hitchcock. In Jan. 1827 
he seceded from the Church of England, 
and went through the rite of immersion in 
the Baptist Chapel in Devizes. He mar- 
ried in Nov. 1827 Martha, third daughter 
of Sir William Gibbons, Bart. LL.D. and 
sister to the late Sir John Gibbons, of 
Stanwell Park, Middlesex, Bart. 

Dec. 15. At Holme rectory, aged 40, 
the Rev. John Francis Edwards, Rector 
of South Runcton and Holme and of Wor- 
lington, Norfolk, and a Rural Dean. 
was the youngest son of the late Rev, Ed- 
ward Edwards, of Lyme; was of Corpus 
Christi college, Cambridge, B.A. 1832, 
M.A. 1835; and was presented to the 
united parishes above named in 1834 by 
his father. 

Dec. 18. At Blandford, aged 72, the 
Rev. James Venables, Canon of Salisbury 
and Vicar of Buckland Newton, Dorset. 
He was of Corpus Christi college, Oxford, 
M.A. 1803; was presented to the vicar- 
age of Buckland Newton in 1805 by the 
Dean and Chapter of Wells ; and was ap- 
pointed to the stall of Alton Borealis in 
the church of Salisbury in Nov. 1841. 

Dee. 19. At Funchal, Madeira, in his 
42d year, the Rev. John Edwards Snow- 
den Legh, one of the Senior Fellows of 
King’s college, Cambridge, son of Wil- 
liam Legh, esq. of Windsor. He graduated 
B.A. 1831, M.A. 1834, and had for ten 
years been an active officer in his college. 

Dec. 20. Aged 51, the Rev. Robert 
Jackson, Rector of Great Dunham, Nor- 
folk (1847). He was of Clare hall, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1821. 

At Ashwell, Herts. aged 74, the Rev. 
Henry Morice, Vicar of that parish, a 
Rural Dean, and Canon of Lincoln. He 
was formerly Fellow of St. John’s college, 
Oxford, M.A. 1804; and was presented to 
Ashwell in 1812 by Dr. Randolph, the 
Bishop of London, then impropriator. The 
greatest delight of Mr. Morice was to 
assist all that were in distress, and many 
widows and fatherless were relieved weekly 
by him; he never withheld his hand from 
doing good to all denominations, whether 
churchmen or dissenters. He was one of 
the magistrates for the counties of Herts. 
and Cambridgeshire, and chairman at Bal- 
dock and Royston bench. 


Clergy Deceased. 


He- 
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Dec. 22. At Woolwich, Kent, the Rev. 
William Greenlaw, Rector of that parish. 
He was of Wadham college, Oxford, M.A. 
1816 ; and was collated to the rectory of 
Woolwich in 1837 by the present Bishop 
of Rochester. 

Dec. 24. At Borris, co. Carlow, the 
Rev. Robert Nathaniel Burton, incum- 
bent of Clonmacnoose, and Chaplain to 
Lady Harriett Kavanagh. 

Dec. 25. At Torquay, aged 34, the 
Rev. Francis Courtenay, Perp. Curate of 
St. Sidwell’s (in the parish of Heavitree,) 
Exeter. He was the fourth son of the 
late Right Hon. Thomas Peregrine Cour- 
tenay, by Anne, dau. of Mayow Wynell 
Mayow, esq. His body was deposited in 
the family vault at Powderham, attended 
by Viscount Courtenay and other mem- 
bers of his family, by Archdeacon Bar- 
tholomew, the Rev. Arthur Atherley, his 
Rector, and by many others of the clergy 
and his personal friends. 

At Renhold, Beds. aged 79, the Rev. 
Abraham John Crespin, Vicar of that 
parish (1793) and of Ravensden (1817). 
He was of Trin. college, Camb. B.A. 1793. 

At Springfield, near Chelmsford, aged 
92, the Rev. Thomas Slack, Rector of 
Little Leighs, to which he was presented 
in 1841 by Sir S. Stewart, Bart. His 
only daughter is the wife of the Right Rev. 
George Smith, D.D. Bishop of Victoria in 
China. Their marriage was performed at 
Beckenham by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, July 11, 1849. 

Dec. 26. At Gilmorton, Leicestershire, 
aged 66, the Rev. Dean Judd Burdett, 
Rector of that parish (1809). 

Dec. 27. At Dorney vicarage, Bucks. 
(the residence of his nephew the Rev. 
George Bull), aged 85, the Rev. Israe/ 
Bull, Rector of Fleet Marston, Bucks. 
(1832). He was of Oriel college, Oxford, 
M.A. 1797. 

Dec. 28. At Great Malvern, aged 51, 
the Rev. Edward Dighton, late of Cran- 
more, Somerset. 

Aged 57, the Rev. Henry James Holme, 
of Paull Holme, Yorkshire. He was the 
eldest son of Henry Torre, esq. by Eliza, 
dau. of the Rev. John Cox, of Oxford; 
and his father was the fourth son of the 
Rev. James Torre, of Snydall, co. York, 
by Betty, dau. and heir of Stephen Holme, 
esq. of Paull Holme. He succeeded in 
1833 to the estates upon the death of his 
uncle, the Rev. Nicholas Holme, Rector 
of Rise in Holderness, and thereupon as- 
sumed the name of Holme (as his uncle 
had previously done). He was a member 
of Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. He 
married in 1817 Margaret, only dau. and 
heir of Capt. George Mangles, G0th regt. 
brother to James Mangles, esq. late M.P. 
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for Guildford, and by that lady has left 
issue two sons and one daughter. 

Dec. 29. At St. Peter’sdu Bois, Guern- 
sey, aged 74, the Rev. Thomas Brock, 
Rector of that parish (1803), and Com- 
missary of Guernsey. 

At Upper Clapton, aged 57, the Rev. 
Algernon Wells. 

Dec. 30. At Plymouth, aged 33, the 
Rev. William Hawker, Perpetual Curate 
of Charles Chapel, Plymouth (1846), fourth 
son of the late Rev. Thomas Hawker, of 
Chudleigh. 

At Plympton St. Maurice, Devon, in 
his 70th year, the Rev. George Mallett 
Scott, B.A. Perpetual Curate of Wem- 
bury, in that county. He married Feb. 1, 
1¢34, Anne, daughter of the late John 
Bridge Aspinall, esq. of Bath, and Clay- 
ongar hall, Cheshire. 

Dec. 31. At Chelsea, aged 69,the Hon. 
and Rev. Frederick Powys, Rector of 
Aldwinkle (1838), and Thorpe Achurch 
(1826), co. Northampton. He was fourth 
son of Thomas first Lord Lilford, by Mary, 
dau. of Galfridus Mann, esq.; and was of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, hon. M.A. 
1802. He married in 1807, Mary, only 
dau. of Edw. Thoroton Gould, esq. and 
sister to Henry 20th Lord Grey de Ruthyn; 
and by that lady, who died in 1837, he has 
left issue three sons: 1. the Rev. Fred. 
Henry Yelverton Powys; 2. Charles- 
Edward, Lieut. R.N.; 3. Spencer-Per- 
ceval; and two daughters, Barbara-Yel- 
verton, marr. to Roger Dawson, esq. of 
Tyddynroe, St. Asaph; and Mary, married 
to Fred. B. Bicknell, esq. 

Lately. At New Brighton, Cheshire, 
Thomas C. Carr, Rector and patron of 
Aghavoe, Queen’s county. 

The Rev. J. B. Wilkinson, Rector of 
St. Paul’s, Antigua. 

Jan. 1. At the house of his father, the 
Rev. Edward Lovell, Coddington rectory, 
Herefordshire, the Rev. Edward Kerle 
a Curate of Oundle, Northampton- 
shire. 

Jan. 3. At Bury St. Edmund’s, while 
on a visit to his son-in-law, J. Joscelyn, 
esq. aged 72, the Rev. Henry Bishop, 
Vicar of Ardleigh, Essex, and a Rural 
Dean. He was of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1800, M.A. 1803, and 
was presented to his living by the Lord 
Chancellor in 1806. 

At Pitsford, Northamptonshire, aged 82, 
the Rev. William Jackson, late of Rainton, 
co. Durham. He was of St. Catharine’s 
hall, Cambridge, M.A. 1790, and incor- 
porated of Oxford. 

Jan. 4. At Jersey, aged 57, the Rev. 
Jenkin Thomas, late of Sandford Lodge, 
Cheltenham. 


Jan. 5. At Brighton, aged 57, the Rev. 


Clergy Deceased. 
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Allen Cooper, Perp. Curate of St. Mark, 
North Audley-street (1828). He was of 
Oriel college, Oxford, M.A. 1815. He 
married March 30, 1842, Harriet-Grace, 
youngest dau. of the late Sir John G. 
Shaw, Bart. of Kenward, Kent. 

At Bracondale, Norwich, aged 66, the 
Rev. William Haddock, \ate of Botesdale, 
Suffolk. 

Jan. 6. At Ashton-under-Lyne, aged 
53, the Rev. Benjamin Longley. 

Jan.8. Aged 57, the Rev. Willtam 
Marwood Tucker, Rector of All Saints’ 
and Perp. Curate of St. Botolph, Colches- 
ter, and Rector of Widworthy, Devon. 
He was of Balliol college, Oxford, M.A. 
1818, was presented to his united parishes 
at Colchester in 1827, by that society; 
and to Widworthy in 1831 by his cousin, 


-William Tucker, esq. of Coryton Park. 


Jan. 9. At Endcliffe House, Sheffield, 
aged 75, the Rev. Thomas Sutton, D.D. 
Canon of York, Vicar of Sheffield, and 
Dean Rural of Doncaster. Dr. Sutton 
was a native of Leek. He was inducted 
into the vicarage of Sheffield on the 30th 
March, 1805, his aunts having purchased 
the next presentation from Mr. Philip 
Gill, of Hopton, co. Derby. 

Jan. 11. At Michaelstone y Vedw, Mon- 
mouthshire, the Rev. James Stratton Coles, 
Rector of that place, and a magistrate for 
the counties of Monmouth, Glamorgan, 
and Somerset. He was the eldest son of 
the late James Coles, esq. of the Lodge, 
Taunton, by Mary, second dau. of William 
Weekes, esq. of the same town. He was 
formerly Rector of Shipton Beauchamp, 
co. Somerset; and was presented to 
Michaelstone y Vedw in 1820 by C. K. K. 
Tynte, esq. His daughter, Frances-Eliza- 
beth, was married in 1834 to Sir John 
Lewis Duntz, Bart. of Rockbere House, 
Devon. 

Jan. 13. At Rowley, aged 26, the Rev. 
William Keen. 

Jan. 18. At Staveley, co. Derby, aged 26, 
the Rev. Thomas Lawton Braithwaite, 
Curate of that parish. He was of St. 
Peter’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1847. 

Jan. 19. Aged 52, the Rev. Jacod 
Robson, Perp. Curate of Tyldesley cum 
Shackerley, co. Lanc. (1825). He was of 
Emmanuel college, Cambridge, B.D. 1834. 

Jan. 22. At Plymouth, aged 78, the 
Rev. Roger Kingdon, Rector and patron 
of Holsworthy, Devon. He was the second 
son of the Rev. John Kingdon, Rector 
and patron of the parishes of Bridgend, 
Pyworth, and Holsworthy, Devon, and of 
Whitstone and Marhamchurch, Cornwall, 
by Jane, dau. of the Rev. John Hockin, 
Vicar and patron of Oakhampton, and 
Rector of Lydford, Devon. He was of 
St. John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1796, 
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as 8th Senior Optime, M.A. 1804, and 
held the University Travelling Bachelor- 
ship. He was instituted to the rectory 
of Holsworthy in 1819. He married the 
widow of the Rev. Leonard Heming, and 
had issue several children, one of whom is 
the Rev. John Kingdon, Vicar of North 
Petherwin. , 

At Mount Prospect, co. Leitrim, the 
Rev. Archibald St. George, late Curate of 
Carrigaller; second and only surviving 
sor of Thomas Baldwin St. George, esq. 
late of Parsonstown, formerly Capt. @0th 
regt. and grandson of Thomas St. George, 
esq. M.P. for Clogher, by the Hon. Lu- 
cinda Acheson, dau. of Archibald Lord 
Gosford. 

In Herbert-st. New North-road, aged 78, 
the Rev. Daniel Williams, for forty-five 
years Lecturer of St. Bartholomew the 
Great, and of St. Antholines, London. 
He was of Clare hall, Camb. B.D. 1826. 

Jan. 24. At Liverpool, the Rev. John 
Charles Prince, M.A. Chaplain of St. 
Thomas’s church in that town, formerly 
of Brazenose college, Oxford. 

Jan. 25. At Harrogate, aged 57, the 
Rev. Edward Fielde, M.A. late Perp. 
Curate of Rennington, Northumberland. 

Jan, 26. At Bettiscombe, Dorset, aged 
40, the Rev. James Woodward Scott, 
M.A. Rector of that parish. He was the 
younger son of Rear-Adm. Scott, of Chud- 
leigh, co. Devon. He died of virulent 
scarlet fever, after losing two children by 
the same disease. 


DEATHS. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Nov. 23. In Half Moon-street, Colonel 
William Augustus Keate, late of the Scots 
Fusilier Guards, in which he became En- 
sign 1800, Lieut. and Captain 1804, Cap- 
tain and Lieut.-Colonel 1813, Colonel 
1825. He served in the Peninsula from 
the early part of the war to Jan. 1813. 
He was for many years Equerry to his 
late R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, and 
received the war medal with three clasps for 
Busaco, Ciudad Rodrigo, and Salamanca. 

Dec. 28. Mr. Samuel Forest Leach, 
author of the Grammatical Introduction 
to the London Pharmacopeia, Selections 
from Gregory and Celsus, a translation of 
Celeus, &c. 

Jan. 4. Aged 33, Mrs. Arthur Noverre. 

Jan. 6. At Westbourne-green, aged 75, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Dove, dau. of the late 
Robert Dove, esq. of Blandford-st. and 
Turnham- green. 

Jan. 10. In Chelsea, at the house of 
her brother J. P. Browne, M.D. Sarah, 
youngest dau. of the late Dillon Browne, 
esq. of Annaghhill, Galway. 


OBITUARY. 
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Jan. 11. In Newington-pl. Kenning- 
ton, aged 90, Jane, relict of Edmund 
Bick, esq. formerly of Mansion House-st. 

Jan.12. At Hackney, aged 82, Miss 
Mary Allen, many years organist at St. 
Andrew’s Undershatt. 

Jan. 13. At Cunningham-pl. St. John’s 
Wood, aged 61, Dobson Henry Wil- 
loughby, esq. 

At the residence of W. Locke, esq. 
Montpelier-sq. Brompton, aged 46, Louisa- 
Mary-Webbe, relict of John Webbe 
Weston, esq. of Sutton Place, Surrey. 

Jan. 14. Aged 20, Eleonora, youngest 
dau. of the late Joshua Blackburn, esq. of 
Brockwell Hall, near Dulwich. 

Jan. 15. At Balham Hill, aged 74, 
Ann-Frisquett, widow of Thos. Helps, esq. 

At Denmark Hill, aged 87, Mrs. Fran- 
ces Paynter. 

Jan. 16. Aged 43, Major Lettsom, late 
of H. M. 80th Regt. 

Jan. 18. “In Jewin-street, aged 73, 
James Furber, esq. of Jewin-street and 
Kensington. 

In Long-acre, aged 52, Alfred, son of 
the late Benj. Tomkins, esq. of Dulwich. 

Jan. 19. At his sister’s house, Guild. 
ford-st. aged 68, William Henry Pitcher, 
esq. formerly of Martinique. 

At Greenwich, aged 46, Apollonia, wife 
of J. H. Belville, esq. ; 

Jan. 21. In Taunton-pl. Regent’s Park, 
aged 36, John Dymock Scale, esq. M.D. 
M.R.C.S. and L.A.C. third son of the 
late George Scale, esq. of Aberdare, Gla- 
morganshire. 

Jan. 22. Aged 32, the Rt. Hon. Ernest 
FitzRoy Neville Fane, Lord Burghersh, 
son and heir apparent of the Earl of West- 
moreland. He succeeded his brother as 
Lord Burghersh in May, 1848, was a 
Captain in the Scots Fusilier Guards, and 
for some time acted as aide-de-camp to 
Sir Edward Blakeney, Commander of the 
Forces in Ireland. He married in Oct. 
1849 Augusta-Selina-Elizabeth, only child 
of the late William Lock, esq. but having 
had no issue is succeeded by his brother, 
Major the Hon. Francis William Henry 
Fane, of the 25th Foot, formerly aide-de- 
camp to the Governor-General of India. 

In Regent-st. Lionel Lyde, esq. of Ayot 
St. Lawrence, Herts. He was the eldest 
son of Levi Ames, esq. Alderman of 
Bristol and Mayor in 1789, by Anna- 
Maria, daughter of Chauncy Poole, esq. 
of Bristol, by Anna-Maria sister of Sir 
Lionel Lyde, Bart. of Ayot St. Lawrence. 
He assumed the name of Lyde on suc- 
ceeding to the estates of that family. 

Jan. 23. Aged 85, Anne, widow of 
Charles T. Crane, D.D. incumbent of 
Paddington. 

In Hyde Park-gardens, aged 80, Mary, 
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wife of William Alers Hankey, esq. of 
Fenchurch-st. 

Aged 54, at Clapham-common, Char- 
lotta, wife of Edward Burmester, esq. 

Jan. 24. In South-st. Thurloe-sq, 
aged 73, Thomas Joy, esq. of Boughton 
Monchelsea, Kent. 

At the house of her son, Henry V. 
East, esq. Maida-vale, aged 76, Ann, relict 
of William East, esq. of Lower Tooting. 

Aged 89, John Burton Lucas, esq. of 
London-fields, Hackney. 

Jan. 25. In Belgrave-sq. suddenly, 
aged 50, Lady Shaw Stewart. Her lady- 
ship was dau. of the late Robert Farqu- 
har, esq.; and by her marriage with the 
late Sir Michael Shaw Stewart, Bart. who 
died in 1836, she has left the present Sir 
Michael Shaw Stewart, and other issue. 

Margaret-Helen, wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Croly, Rector of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook. 

In Euston-sq. aged 76, Henry Lewis 
Stutzer, esq. . 

Jan. 26. Aged 62, Eliza, only dau. of 
the late Daniel Adey, esq. 

Jan. 27. At Brompton, in her 83rd 


year, Martha, widow of Mr. Robert 
Wilkes, printer, of Chancery-lane. 

Jan, 28. At Brixton, aged 69, Joseph 
Nelthorpe, esq. Secretary to the Lambeth 
Waterworks Company for 25 years. 


Aged 68, Ann Elizabeth Ray, of West- 
bourne grove, widow of John Ray, esq. 
of Chigwell. 

Aged 81, Mrs. Palmer, of South-st. 
Grosvenor-sq. 

In Connaught-sq. aged 81, Mrs. Jane 
Crofton. 

At Hammersmith, aged 78, Elizabeth, 
widow of Lewis Peacock, esq. of Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields, 

At the residence of her uncle, Charles 
Edward Cox, esq. of Hatton-garden, 
Mary, third dau. ef the late John Van 
Voorst, merchant. 

Jan. 29, at Islington, aged 61, Helen, 
wife of Major John Thornton, Cape Cav., 
and sister of W. A. Smail, Lieut. R.N. 

In Blackheath, aged 78, Mrs. Rebecca 
Hensman, formerly of Kimbolton. 

Jan. 30. In Norfolk-st. Park-lane, 
Susanna-Fraser, widow of Hen. Coape, esq. 

In Portman-sq. aged 85, Margaret, 
widow of John Raymond Barker, esq. of 
Fairford Park, Gloucestershire. 

In Cambridge-sq. Anna-Maria, second 
dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Augustus de Butts. 

At Blackheath-hill, Kent, aged 89, 
Anne, widow of Peter Lawrie, esq. of 
Ernespie, Kircudbright. 

Jan. 31. At Greenwich Hospital,aged 73, 
Ann, wife of Capt. Charles Robinson, R.N. 

Aged 49, John Gomm, esq. of Edwards - 
st. Portman-square. 

Feb.1. In Torrington-sq. the residence 
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of her son-in-law James Burchell, jun. 
esq. aged 54, Ann, relict of Jonathan 
Hayne, esq. late of Dorset-sq. 

In Brixton-rise, aged 75, John Tell- 
kampff, esq. . 

In Gower-st. aged 82, Miss Ann Brady. 

At Mercer’s-p]. Commercial-road, aged 
73, William Bury, esq. late secretary to 
the Hope Assurance Company. 

In Upper Gower-st. aged 88, Samuel 
Vines, esq. 

* Feb. 3. In Harley-st. aged 9, Emma- 
Mary, second dau. of Sir Denis Le Mar- 
chant, Bart. 

At Thurlow-sq. Ann, widow of T, 
Bramah, esq? 

Aged 41, John Eames Downe, esq. of 
Westbourne-terr.-road. 

Aged 86, Charles Sewell, esq. of Cla- 
rendon-sq. 

Feb. 4. At Beaumont-st. Portland-pl. 
R. H. Herne, esq. late of the Navy Office. 

In Essex-pl. Mile-end-road, aged 83, 
Abraham Jackson, esq. formerly of Bark- 
ing churchyard, and the Bank of England. 

At Paddington, aged 64, Edward James 
Pasquier, esq. 

At Ormond House, Old Kent-road, 
Sarah, youngest dau. of John Donkin, esq. 

Frances, wife of Ethelbert Bigland Rose, 
esq. of Burton-cresc. 

Feb. 5. In Euston-sq. aged 75, Mrs.. 
Ann Scott, dau. of the late Rev. Abraham 
Austin, and relict of Mr. Christopher 
Scott, of Kentish Town. 

Lucy, wife of James Hughes, esq. 
Mecklenburgh-sq. 

Feb. 6. Sophia, eldest dau. of the late 
David Power, esq. Protector of Slaves, 
Berbice. 

Aged 72, Joy, wife of Abraham Sa- 
muda, esq. of Myddelton-sq. 

Aged 92, Susannah, relict of John Parry, 
esq. and dau. of Arthur Palmer, esq. for- 
merly of Bristol. 

Feb. 7. At Peckham, Emanuel Cooper, 
esq. formerly Deputy Chairman of the 
London and County Joint Stock Banking 
Company, and late Chairman of the Taw 
Vale Railway and Dock Company. 

Ann, widow of George Walker, esq. of 
Piccadilly, and dau. of the late Henry 
Robinson, esq. of Belgrave-pl. 

At Herbert-pl. Richard Kellet, esq. 
barrister-at-law. 

. Feb. 8. In Gower-st. Miss Edith Pit- 
man King, formerly of North Petherton. 

James Burra, esq. of Bread-st. 

At Islington, aged 70, W. Beckford, 
esq. late of Wood-st. Cheapside. 

Feb. 9. At the residence of his brother 
John Martin, K.L., Lindsey House, Chel- 
sea, aged 82, Mr. William Martin. He 
was the inventor of the high level bridge, 
of the circular dial-plate weiglting-machine 
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(for which he was rewarded with the So- 
ciety of Arts’ silver Isis medal and purse 
of ten guineas), and of several other me- 
chanical works. 

Feb. 9. In Grosvenor-st. Louisa, relict 
of Major George Darby Griffiths, of Pad- 
worth House, Berks. Major Griffiths 
was an officer in the E.I.Co.’s service, 
and returned with his wife from India by 
land ; of this journey, he, in conjunction 
with his wife, published “A Journey 


across the Desert from Ceylon to Mar 


seilles, comprising Sketches of Aden, the 
Red Sea, Lower Egypt, Malta, Sicily, and 
Italy. London, 1845.’’ 2 vols. 8vo. with 
illustrations. He was Chief Constable 
of Rural Police for the Western Division 
of the county of Suffolk, and had his 
residence at Bury St. Edmund’s, where 
he died 15th April, 1846. 

Feb. 10. Aged 84, Thomas Carr, esq. 
of the Wellington-road, St. John’s Wood. 

Isabella-Susanna-Frances, last surviving 
dau. of the late Louis Albert, esq. 

Feb. 11. Aged 79, William Whelan, 
esq. of Montague-st. Russell-square, and 
Heronden Hall, Tenterden, Kent. 

In Howland-st. aged 79, Benjamin 
Goode, esq. 

Aged 83, in Baker-st. Samuel Parnell, 
esq. He was burnt to death when sitting 
in front of the fire reading the newspaper. 

Aged 85, in consequence of her clothes 
taking fire, Mrs. Elizabeth Hant, widow, 
of Pleasant-st. Euston-sq. 

In Calthorpe-st. aged 65, Mrs. Su- 
sanna Moore, for 28 years Matron of 
Christ’s Hospital, Hertford, fourth dau. 
of the late Rev. John Moore, Minor 
Canon of St. Paul’s. 

Feb. 12. Aged 76, Isaac Chislett, esq. 
of Stepney. 

At North Brixton, aged 69, Marian, 
relict of William Tate, esq. author of the 
** Modern Cambist.”’ 

After a long illness, in her 74th year, 
Eliza-Ann, wife of Charles Baldwin, esq. 
of Sussex-sq. Hyde Park. 

Feb.13. Aged 40, Thomas Pryer, esq. 
solicitor, of Artillery-pl. Finsbury-sq. 

Feb. 14. At the Royal Mint, Catherine- 
Sophie, wife of William Wyon, esq. R.A. 

In Montagu-st. Russell-sq. Elizabeth, 
wife of John Warner, esq. barrister-at-law. 

Feb. 18. In Crooked-lane, aged 60, 
Mr. George Eaton, fishing-tackle maker. 
This announcement will be read with regret 
by many anglers in all parts of the world. 
He was most deservedly respected as an 
honest and upright tradesman by all who 
knew him, and was honoured by the per- 
sonal friendship of the late Sir F. Chantrey. 


Beps.—Jan. 12. Instantaneously, when 
on = way with her husband to public 
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worship, Mary, wife of the Rev. John 
; ukes, minister of Bunyan Meeting, Bed- 
ord. 

Jan. 20. At Bedford, aged 78, John 
Mitford, esq. of the Inner Temple, bar- 
rister-at-law. He was the fourth son of 
the late William Mitford, esq. of Exbury, 
Hampshire, the historian of Greece, by 
Frances, dau. of James Molloy, esq. of 
Dublin. He was called to the bar Nov. 
19, 1802; and was formerly a commis- 
sioner of baukrupts in Ireland. He mar- 
ried in 1806 Frances, second dau. of John 
Vernon, esq. of Clontarf Castle, co. Dub- 
lin, and has left issue. 

Berxs.—Jan. 15. At Bray Wood, H. 
W. Newell, esq. 

Jan. 19. At Maidenhead, aged 235, 
Mary, wife of Francis Goolden, esq. and 
dau. of N. Troughton, esq. of Coventry. 

Feb. 2. At Reading, aged 88, Susanna- 
Frances, relict of the Rev. Thomas Parker, 
Rector of Saintbury, and Vicar of 
Churcham, Glouc. 

Feb.7. At Reading, aged 54, Ann, 
wife of Mr. George Terry, and eldest dau. 
of the late Rev. Francis Jennings, Rector 
of Croxton, Linc. 

CamBRIDGE.—Dec. 29. Aged 22, John 
Joseph Vernon, esq. of Catharine Hall, 
eldest son of the Rev. Wm. Vernon. 

Jan. 19. At Wilburton, aged 71, Ann, 
wife of Edward Camps, esq. 

Jan. 30. At Royston, Elizabeth, relict 
of James Wrotham, esq. 

CuEsHire. — Jan. 24. At Agden 
House, aged 75, Mary, wife of Robert 
Neville Johnson, esq. 

Jan. 27. At Errwood Hall, aged 80, 
Samuel Grimshawe, esq. 

Feb. 3. At Newton, near Middlewich, 
Lieut.-Col. Robert Carlile Pollock, un- 
attached, late of the 90th Regt. and 
formerly of the 27th Regt. 

Fel. 8. At Chester, Emma, infant dau. 
of Hon. Thomas and Lady Emma Vesey. 

CornwaLi.—Jan. 19. At Lucket, in 
the parish of Stokeclimsland, Capt. Tabb, 
of the Lamherooe Wheal Maria Mines. 

Jan. 22. At Falmouth, aged 56, Ed- 
ward Seccombe, esq. cashier of the house 
of G. C. and R. W. Fox and Co. 

Jan, 24. At Luxstowe, Liskeard, aged 
67, William Glencross, esq. 

Jan. 30. At Bodmin, aged 37, Algernon 
Petet, Capt. R. Art. 

CuMBERLAND.—Jan, 19. At Mire- 
house, aged 80, John Spedding, esq. 

Jan. 21. At Ann’s Hill, near Carlisle, 
Mary, wife of John Saul, esq. and only 
child of the late Charles James Gra- 
ham, esq. 

DersysH.—Jan. 22. At Ockbrooke, 
aged 65, James Pycroft, esq. formerly of 
Rolleston, Staff. 
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Feb. 9. At Buxton, aged 73, Philip 
Heacock, esq. 

Devon.— Oct. 18. At Plymouth, aged 
71, Fred. James Leroux, esq. retired 
Commander R.N. He entered the Navy 
in 1793, was present in the Charon at 
Lord Howe’s action of the 1st June, 1794, 
and in the Ethalion at the capture of La 
Bellone frigate in 1798. He was made 
Lieut. in the Astrea 1800, and received 
the Turkish gold medal for services in 
Egypt. He commanded the Ganges pri- 
son ship at Plymouth from Nov. 1811 to 
June 1814; and was made a retired Com- 
mander in 1830. 

Jan.5. At Tor, aged 72, Barbara- 
Anne, wife of Andrew Montague Isaacson 
Durnford, esq. formerly Col. Scots Fusi- 
lier Guards, dau. of Sir Patrick Blake. 

Jan.11. At Torquay, Martha L. 
Hampton, relict of Ensign S. C. Hamp- 
ton, 57th Bengal N.I. 

Jan. 14. At Torquay, aged 32, John 
Sharpe, esq. merchant, Glasgow. 

Jan.17. At Plymouth, aged 65, Ro- 
bertson Kippen, esq. Paymaster and 
Purser R.N. 

At Haslar Hospital, aged 64, Mr. V. 
Tregear, R.N. 

Jan. 19. At Summerlands, near Exeter, 
aged 86, Margaret, youngest dau. of the 
late John Baring, of Mount Radford, esq. 

At Hillary House, Axminster, aged 94, 
the relict of Wm. Knight, esq. 

Jan. 27. At Torquay, Emily, eldest sur- 
viving dau. of Robert Bailey, esq. of Ash, 
near Whitchurch, Shropshire. 

At Exeter, aged 74, Jas. Golsworthy, esq. 

Jan. 29. At Exeter, aged 34, James, 
third son of John Twiname, esq. of Sea- 
combe, Cheshire. 

Jan. 30. At Torquay, aged 23, Frances- 
Maria-Louisa, youngest dau. of Sir Wil- 
liam Horne, of Upper Harley-street. 

At Torquay, aged 30, Charlotte-Emily, 
wife of the Rev. G. D. Domville Wheeler. 

Jan. 31. At Devonport, aged 97, Jane, 
relict of John Lower, esq. 

At Honiton, Selina-Jane, youngest dau, 
of the late Robert Cornish, esq. 

At Torquay, aged 79, Ralph Adderley, 
esq. of Barlaston Hall, Staffordshire. He 
was the second son of Ralph Adderley, esq. 
of Coton, by Dorothy, dau. of Thomas 
Kynnersley, esq. of Loxley Park, and 
widow of Thomas Byrche Savage, esq. of 
Elmley Castle; and was uncle to Charles 
Bowyer Adderley, esq. of Hams Hall. He 
married in 1816 Rosamond, dau. and co- 
heir of William Mills, esq. of Barlaston 
Hall, and had issue two sons and three 
daughters, 

Feb.3. At Ashburton, aged 21, Thomas, 
only son of Thomas Tozer, esq. late of 
Compton, Somerset. 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXV. 
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Feb. 5. At Exmouth, aged 81, Frances, 
widow of William Jackson, esq. formerly 
of Cowley, Devon, and last surviving dau. 
of the late Charles Baring, esq. of Larkbear. 

Feb. 10. At North-hill, Plymouth, aged 
31, Henry Helton Cross, solicitor, only 
surviving son of Mr. W. B. Cross, soli- 
citor, of Bristol. 

Feb. 12. Alfred Puddicombe, sen. esq. 
surgeon, Moretonhampstead. 

Dorset.—Jan. 27. At Weymouth, 
aged 40, Margaretta-Elizabeth- Willis, wife 
of William Charles Lacey, esq. late of 
Sutton, Surrey. 

Feb. 4. At Sherborne, at an advanced 
age, Mary, relict of Richard Selfe Stone, 
esq. surgeon. 

Feb. 6. At Broad Mayne, aged 71, 
Henry Sherrin, esq. 

DurHAm.—Jan. 4. At Wolsingham, 
aged 84, Miss Ann Chapman, sister of 
Thomas Chapman, esq. 

Lately. At Durham, aged 45, Mrs. 
Henry Jerrold, of York, wife of the brother 
of the eminent writer. 

Feb. 8. At Shotton Hall, Caroline, wife 
of John Gregson, esq. and youngest dau. 
of the late Rev. James Dalton, Rector of 
Croft. 

GLovucEesTERSH.—Jan. 6. At Clifton, 
Mary, relict of H. Custance, esq. of 
Weston House, Norfolk. She was the 
only child of Miles Bower, esq. and niece 
to John Bower Jodrell, esq. of Henbury 
hall, Cheshire. She was married in 1809, 
and had issue two sons and one daughter. 

Jan. 23. At Cheltenham, Fanny-Eliza, 
third dau. of late Col. Phelp, of Coston 
House, Leic. 

Jan, 28. Aged 34, Sarah-Hart, wife of 
Mr. Parminter, of Bristol, professor of 
music, and dau. of William Mortimer, 
esq. of Exeter. 

Jan. 29. At Upper Easton, aged 65, 
Edward Harwood Tanner, a member of 
the Society of Friends. 

At Beauchamp, near Gloucester, aged 
43, Capt. the Hon. Henry Thos. Howard, 
second son of the Earl of Suffolk and 
Berkshire. He married in 1845 Georgiana- 
Maria, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. 
W. Guise, Bart., and has left issue two 
sons and one daughter. 

Lately. At Sandhurst, near Gloucester, 
Elizabeth, relict of Thomas H. Vernon, esq. 

At Berkeley, aged 60, Harriet, wife of 
John Groome, esq. and eldest dau. of the 
late Thomas Hicks, esq. 

At the Priory, Tetbury, Harriette, wife 
of the Rev. John Frampton. 

Feb. 8. At Wotton Lodge, near Glou- 
cester, aged 76, Thomas P. Russell, esq. 
for many years a magistrate of the county. 

In Gloucester, aged 70, Ralph Fletcher, 
esq. for many years — and late 
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consulting surgeon to the Gloucester Ge- 
neral Hospital. 

Feb. 9. At Clifton, aged 75, Charlotte, 
relict of the Rev. T. Stonhouse Vigor. 

Feb. 11. At Dunkirk House, near 
Nailsworth, aged 56, Elizabeth-Head, the 
beloved wife of Edward Dalton, esq. 
D.C.L., F.S.A., and barrister-at-law. She 
was the only dau. of Nathaniel Lloyd, 
esq. of Uley, was married to Dr. Dalton 
in 1831, and had issue Elizabeth-Head, 
born 22 Oct. 1836, and Edward-Lloyd, 
born 29 June, died 15 Aug. 1839. She 
was buried in the chancel of Horsley 
ehurch, to which she had been a benefac- 
tress ; the font was amongst her gifts. 

Hants.—Jan. 10. At Clatterford, 1. W. 
aged 78, Jane, relict of William Ross, esq. 
late of Belmour, Hants, and Great Marl- 
borough-street, London. 

Jan.13. At Southsea, aged 72, Richard 
Hockings, esq. formerly of 25th Foot, and 
late barrack-master of Norwich. 

Jan. 17. At Southampton, Dorothy, 
wife of John Arthur Worsop, esq. and 
sister of the late Maj. Gen.-Foord-Bowes, 
and of the Rev. Dr. Foord-Bowes, of 
Cowlam, Yorksh. 

Charlotte, wife of W. T. Greme, esq. 
Highfield Lodge, Winchester. 

Aged 66, Hannah, wife of Francis J. 
Lys, esq. Wangfield Lodge, Botley. 

Jan. 19. At Winchester, aged 90, 
Sarah, widow of the Rev. Daniel Williams, 
Fellow of Winchester. 

At Ryde, aged 15, Mary, dau. of Col. 
Markham, of Becca Hall, Yorkshire. 

Jan, 24. At Southampton, aged 80, 
Comm. Donald Fernandez (1838), R.N. on 
the retired list under the order in council 
of 1816. He served 13 years afloat from 
his first entry into the navy in July, 1790, 
as midshipman of the Assistance, Captain 
Lord Cranstoun. He was in Lord Howe’s 
battles of the 28th and 29th of May, and 
Ist June, 1794. ; and Lord Bridport’s action 
in the year following. He was confirmed 
a Lieut. in February, 1797, and in that 
month served in Lord St. Vincent’s ac- 
tion. He was subsequently much en- 
gaged with the Spanish gun-boats and 
batteries near Cadiz. For a few months 
in 1803 he commanded the Speedwell 
brig, and for a short time was employed 
in the Sea Fencibles. He enjoyed an 
out-pension of Greenwich Hospital. 

Jan. 25. At Ryde, aged 64, Mary, 
relict of Charles Meredith, esq. of Lea- 
mington, and formerly of Leicester. 

Aged 45, George Rooke Farnall, of 
Burley Park, esq. J.P., youngest son of 
the late Capt. Farnall, R.N. 

At West Cowes, in her 104th year, 
Mary, widow of William Read, ship- 
wright. She had always enjoyed good 
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health, and had never required a doctor 
except at her confinements, and her sight 
was excellent. About a year ago she was 
presented to the Queen. Her portrait 
has been published in the Illustrated 
London News. 

At Portsea, aged 62, Elizabeth, widow 
of Lieut. Edmund Morrish Wills, R.M., 
sister to J. Friend Pratt, esq. of Portsea. 

Jan. 27. Aged 89, Richard Wake, esq. 
of Tatchbury Manor-house, Eling. 

Lately. Harry Wilson, esq. of Spring 
Vale, Isle of Wight, an eminent chess- 
player, one of the last surviving veterans 
of the transition school, between those of 
Philidor and De La Bourdonnais. 

Feb. 7. At Hampstead, Isle of Wight, 
aged 78, Mary-Anne, widow of John 
Nash, esq. of East Cowes Castle. 

Feb. 8. At Stockbridge, aged 73, Comm. 
Thomas Oakley, R.N. He was one of 
the officers in the middle-deck of H. M. 
ship ‘‘ Temeraire’’ in the battle of 
Trafalgar. 

Feb. 9. At Winchester, Emma-Ann, 
second daughter and co-heiress of the Rev. 
Thomas Scott, M.A. Rector of King’s 
Stanley in Gloucestershire, by Anne his 
wife, who survived him 28 years, and, 
dying in her 80th year, May, 1827, at 
Winchester, was buried in the nave of the 
cathedral of that place. (Gent. Mag. vol. 
xcevit. pt. i. p. 476.) His death, in Nov. 
1799, is recorded in Gent. Mag. vol. 
Lx1x. p. 820. He was the son of the Rev. 
Rokeby Scott, for 26 years Rector of 
Arthingworth in Northamptonshire, who 
was descended from a family which for 
some generations had been settled in the 
city of York, and was also a representative 
of the ancient family of Rokeby of 
Rokeby in that county, through his 
mother Jane, daughter and eventually 
co-heiress of William Rokeby, esq. of 
Ackworth Park, the eldest brother of Sir 
Thomas Rokeby, the judge, who died 
without issue, and of Benjamin Rokeby, 
from whom the present family of Rokeby 
of Arthingworth is descended. 

Feb. 10. Mary-Ann, wife of Peter 
Breton, esq. of Southampton. 

Herrs.—Jan. 3. At Shenley, aged 60, 
James Thomas Secretan, esq. 

Feb.5. At Hatfield, aged 50, Emily- 
Sarah, younger dau. of the Rev. J. Faith- 
full, formerly Vicar of Warfield, Berks. 

Kent.—Jan. 13. At Tunbridge, aged 
38, Jane, only surviving dau. of Czsar 
Bruno,esq. of Avenue-road, Regent’s park. 

The wife of Wm. Tonge, esq. of 
Morant’s Court, near Sevenoaks. 

Jan. 19. At Chislehurst, Susanna, dau. 
of the late Richard Stone, esq. 

Jan. 25. At Greenhithe, aged 76, John 
Henry Taylor, esq. late of Barnscray. 
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Jan. 26. At Stodmarsh Court, Mary- 
Ann, wife of E. Collard, esq. 

Feb. 3. At Oakley, near Bromley, 
Anne Elizabeth Wharton, eldest dau. of 
the late Ven. Archdeacon Wharton, Rector 
of Sigglesthorne, Yorkshire. 

Feb. 4. At Dover, aged 78, Thomas 
Docker, esq. 

Feb. 9. At Chatham, Emily-Guthrie, 
the wife of Captain Welman, 86th Regt. 

At Harbledown, aged 84, Captain 
Archer, many years a resident there, and 
one of the first who erected a house in the 
range of buildings called Summer Hill. 

LANcASHIRE.—Jan. 21. At Manches- 
ter, aged 63, R. Thorpe, esq. surgeon, a 
man-of high and general reputation, son 
of Mr. J. Thorpe, himself an eminent 
surgeon of the same place. 

Jan. 25. Mr. J. S. Heron, late secre- 
tary to the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway Company. He has left a widow 
and four children. 

Feb. 5. At the Limes, Old Trafford, 
aged 71, William Newall, esq. 

Feb. 7. At Standen Hall, aged 71, 
John Aspinall, esq. Senior Magistrate of 
the Blackburn hundred, and Deputy 
Lieut. of the county. He inherited the 
estates of his great-uncle John Aspinall, 
esq. serjeant-at-law in 1784 ; and has left 
issue John Thomas Aspinall, esq. his son 
and heir, and four daughters. 

Feb. 8. At Liverpool, aged 74, Adam 
Cliff, esq. 

LINCOLNSHIRE.—Jan. 14. At Crowle, 
aged 65, James Dealtry, esq. only bro- 
ther to the Lord Bishop of Madras. 

Jan. 18. At Stamford, aged 81, Mr. 
Alderman Francis Simpson. 

Jan. 30. At Boston, John Brown, 
esq. M.D. one of the magistrates of the 
borough. He committed suicide by taking 
prussic acid. Pecuniary difficulties more 
imaginary than real are said to have been 
the cause. 

Feb. 3. At Harriogton, Elizabeth, 
relict of William Jones, esq. formerly of 
Great Russell-st. Bloomsbury. 

MippLesex.—Jan. 16. At Turnham 
Green, aged 81, Joseph Sadler, esq. late 
of Englefield Green. 

Lately. At Southall, Richard Tyrrell, 
esq. late of Oxford-terr. Hyde Park, and 
Great Tower-st. and son of the late 
Timothy Tyrrell, esq. of Guildhall. 

Feb. 6. At Hampton, aged 84, Mr. 
William Francis, many years Lay Clerk 
of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 

Feb. 13. At Edmonton, aged 71, W. 


Lomas, esq. 
Monmovutusn.—Jan. 27. 
wicke House, near Chepstow, Louisa, wife 
of Capt. George Stevenson, of Grafton-st. 
London, formerly of the Grenadier Gds. 


At Hard- 
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Norro.k.—Jan. 9. At Watton, aged 
80, Thomas Hargraves, esq. 

Jan. 18. Aged 23, William-Nathaniel, 
youngest son of Nathaniel Micklethwait, 
esq. of Taverham, Norfolk, late Ensiga 
71st Regt. 

Jan. 22. At Thorpe, near Norwich, 
aged 80, Sarah, relict of Jehoshaphat 
Postle, esq. and eldest dau. of the late 
Edward Rigby, esq. M.D. of Norwich. 

Feb. 2. At Old Buckenham, aged 84, 
Mrs. Cocks. 

Feb. 6. At Watton, aged 67, Mary, 
relict of Henry Steele, esq. of Stoke Ferry. 

Feb. 7. At Lynn, aged 29, Harriet, 
wife of the Rev. J. T. Wigner, and second 
dau. of George Ovenden, esq. of Margate. 

NorTHAMPTONSH.—Jan. 17. AtCorby, 
aged 93, William Osborne, gent. 

OxrorpsHIRE.—Jan. 20. At Banbury, 
aged 84, Elizabeth, relict of Thomas Wyatt, 
esq. of Hanwell. 

Jan. 22. At Kiddington, aged 41, Ro- 
bert, eldest son of Gen. the Hon. Robert 
Meade. 

Feb. 12. At Oxford, aged 10, Marga- 
ret, only dau. of the Rev. Richard Har- 
rington, D.D. Principal of Brazenose coll. 

RUTLANDSHIRE.—Jan. 18. At Up- 
pingham Hall, aged 91, Mary, widow of 
Ralph Hotchkin, esq. 

Jan. 21. At the rectory, Whitwell, 
aged 83, Frances, relict of the Rev. John 
Ellicott, Vicar of Exton, and last sur- 
viving dau of Nathaniel Turner, esq. of 
Stoke Hall, near Ipswich. 

Feh. 2. Aged 69, Rosamond, relict of 
the Rev. J. W. Wickes, Rector of Ward- 
ley-cum-Belton. 

Sator.—Jan. 17. At Cleobury Mor- 
timer, aged 48, Edward Mortimer Moul- 
trie, esq. of the Middle Temple, barrister- 
at-law. He was called to the bar Feb. 12, 
1830, and practised as a conveyancer, 

Jan. 19. Herbert, third son of the late 
Rev. Herbert Oakeley, D.D. of Oakeley. 

Jan. 27. At Shrewsbury, at an ad- 
vanced age, Miss Anna Maria Middleton, 
niece to the late Edward Kinaston, esq. 
of Ruyton Hall. 

SoMERSETSHIRE. — Jan. 9. At the 
vicarage, Huish Episcopi, of scarlet fever, 
Frederick-George-Norman; Jan. 12, Ca- 
therine-Louisa-Fanny; and on Jan. 20, 
Charlotte-Ann-Grimshaw, infant children 
of the Rev. E. P. Henslowe. 

Jan. 23. At Bath, aged 73, Miss Haist- 
well. 

Jan. 25. At Bath, aged 33, Jane, the 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. T. E. Par- 
tridge, of Hillsley, Glouc. 

Jan. 26. At Oakhill, aged 85, John 
Spencer, esq. 

Jan. 27. At Keynsham, John Watson, 
esq. late of Cheshunt, 
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Jan. 31. At Combe Sydenham House, 
Stogumber, aged 59, James Thomas Bene- 
dictus Notley, esq. He was the eldest 
son of the Rev. George Notley, by Mary, 
third dau. of James Marwood, esq. and 
sister and coheir of James Thomas Bene- 
dictus Marwood, esq. He was twice 
married, and has left a numerous family. 

Lately. At Chewton Mendip, aged 
49, Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of Richard 

Langton, esq. of Montvale-house, Halla- 
trow, and relict of Major Spry, R.M.F. 

At Bath, aged 72, Henrietta Murray 
Townsend, dau. of the late Dean of Derry. 

Feb. 1. At Edington, aged 72, Lucy, 
youngest dau. of the late Robert Blunt, 
esq. of Fryer’s place, Acton, Middiesex. 

Feb. 5. At Bath, aged 73, Peregrine 
Fernandez, esq. formerly of Lamb’s-con- 
duit-st. London. 

Feb. 6. At Bath, aged 71, Louisa-Ann, 
widow of John Stone, esq. of Egham. 

Feb. 8. At Bath, at the residence of 
her son, S. Sampson, esq. Ann-Pepys, 

widow of Samuel Sampson, esq. of Colliton 
Grove, near Axminster, and only sister of 
J. May, esq. of Broadgate, Devonshire. 

SraFrorpsHIRE.—Dec. 28. At Dun- 
stall, aged 64, Charles Arkwright, esq. of 
that place, a magistrate for that county and 

Derbyshire, fifth son of the late Richard 
Arkwright, esq. of Willersley. He married 
Mary, dau. of Edw. T, Sitwell, esq. of 
Stainsby; but had no issue. His body 
was interred in the chapel of his brother, 
Peter Arkwright, esq. at Cromford. 

Surrork.—Feb.1. At Ipswich, inher 
88th year, Sophia, widow of the Rev. 
Thomas Reeve, Rector of Brockley. She 
was the only dau. of the Rev. Ambrose 

Uvedale, Rector of Barking and Combs, 
and married in 1783 the Rev. Thomas 
Reeve, the Master of the grammar school 
at Bungay, and by him had an only son, 
the Rev. Samuel Reeve, who died in 
1830. 

Feb. 9. At Aldeburgh, aged 63, Jemima- 
Elizabeth, wife of Peter Kendall, esq. late 
of Walthamstow. 

Surrey.—Jan. 8. At Chertsey, aged 
39, James Robert Cole, esq. surgeon. 

Jan. 9. James Sadd, esq. of Caterham. 

Jan. 13. Aged 95, Mary-Ann, relict 
of John Kymer, esq. of Streatham. 

Jax, 20. At Norwood, aged 73, Eliza- 
beth, relict of John Dixon, esq. of Chan- 
cery-lane. 

Jan.24. Aged 63, James Haynes, esq. 
of Norwood ; for many years a member of 
the London press, and author of several 
tragedies and poems. 

Jan. 25. At Godalming, aged 70, 
Mary-Louisa, widow of George Griffiths, 
esq. of the Bank of England. 

Jan, 27. At New Cross, aged 77, 
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Thomas Williamson, esq. formerly of Lime. 
street-square. 

Jan. 29. At Ashtead, aged 54, Natha- 
niel Smith, esq. late of Bengal Civil Serv. 

Jan. 31. Aged 80, Eliza, last surviving 
dau. of the late Michael Milliken, of Rich- 
mond, land-surveyor, and new ground 
workman to George III. 

Feb. 1. At Dorking, Mary-Susanna, 
wife of John Dennis, esq. late of Hackney. 

Feb. 2. At Ham, near Richmond, 
aged 85, Sarah, relict of Roger Cunliffe, 
esq. of Blackburn. 

Feb. 10. At Richmond, aged 80, Sarah, 
relict of the Rev. John Holloway, of Card- 
ington, Beds. 

Feb.11. At Croydon, Gabriel Shaw, esq. 

Feb. 13. At Wimbledon, aged 62, Miss 
Julia Mainwaring. 

Sussex.—Jan. 16. At Brighton, aged 
80, Mrs. Poole. 

Jan, 25. At Horsham, aged 73, Miss 
H. Bacot. 

At Hastings, aged 91, Mrs. Frances 
Batchelor, formerly of Tenterden, Kent. 

Jan. 27. At Warbleton, Eliza-Moore, 
wife of the Rev. Alfred Robarts. 

At Bognor, aged 84, Ann, relict of 
Lieut.-Col. Morden. 

Feb. 10. In Horsham, aged 94, Maria, 
relict of Robert Hurst, of Horsham Park, 
esq. 

At Chichester, aged 84, Penelope, relict 
of the Rev. M. Dodd, Rector of Fordham, 
Essex, and eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
Charles Sturges, Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Reading, and Rector of St. Luke’s, Chelsea. 

Feb. 11. At Uckfield, Sarah, wife of 
Capt. George C. Hurdis, R.N. and dau. 
of Harry Chambers, esq. of Kingston. 

Warwicksu.— Dec, 23. At Coventry, 
Richard Warner, esq. eldest son of the 
late Mr. John Warner, of Hartshill. 

Feb. 2. At her daughter’s residence, 
Alverne House, Edgebaston, aged 83, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Baker. 

WILTsHIRE.—Jan. 20. At the Priory, 
Marlborough, aged 81, Deborah, widow 
of Nathaniel Merriman, esq. who died 
April 22, 1825. 

Feb. 3. At Melksham, Martha, widow 
of Thomas Jefferys, esq. 

Worcrstersu.—Lately. At Worces- 
ter, Anne-Elizabeth, wife of Henry Foley, 
esq. and dau. of the late John Vizard, esq. 
of Dursley. 

Yorxksutre.—Jan. 17. At the resi- 
dence of his son, at York, aged 79, Wil- 
liam Travis, esq. of Scarborough, M.D. 

Jan. 19. John Wind Coates, esq. of 
Stokesley, and of Pasture House, in the 
North Riding. 

Jan. 24. Aged 86, Mr. John Stangoe, 
of Goldsbro’, Lythe, near Whitby, farmer. 
He was the oldest tenant on the Mulgrave 
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estate; of eccentric but extremely punc- 
tual habits, especially in reference to the 
payment of his rent, having attended per- 
sonally 140 half-yearly rentals, and his 
rent on each occasion was the first paid. 
In Jan. 1849 he was presented with a 
silver cup, thus inscribed: ‘* From the 
Marquis of Normanby, as a testimonial 
that for sixty-nine years he has held the 
same farm on the Mulgrave estate, paid 
138 half-year’s rents, and always been the 
first at the office on every succeeding rent 
day, and never once been in arrear.”’ 

Jan. 26. At the Rectory, Croft, Frances- 
Jane, wife of the Rev. Charles Dodgson, 
second dau. of the late Charles Lutwidge, 
esq. 

Jan. 29. At Skipton-on-Swale, aged 
69, Frances, second dau. of the late Rev. 
Heneage Elsley, Vicar of Burneston, and 
of Mount St. John’s. 

Jan. 30. At Silton, near Northallerton, 
aged 71, Samuel Walker, esq. 

Jan. 31. Aged 80, Wm. Wiggles- 
worth, esq. of Leeds. 

Lately. At Scarborough, aged 59, John 
Dunn, esq. surgeon, F.R.C.S. 

Jan. 28. Mr. Joseph Bentley Leyland, 
of Halifax, sculptor. One of his principal 
works was the recumbent effigy of Dr. 
Beckwith in York Minster. 

Feb. 5. Aged 64, Mary, wife of Robert 
Paley, esq. M.D. of Bishopton Grange, 
Ripon. 

At Hutton Lodge, Mary, relict of R. T. 
Stainforth, esq. 

Wates.—Jan. 21. At Clawddydre, 
Montgomery, aged 72, Mary, youngest 
surviving dau. of the late C. T. Jones, 
esq. of Fronfraith. 

At Talgrath, North Wales, aged 33, 
Blanche, dau. of Capt. Thurston, R.N. 

Feb. 2. Aged 64, William Morris, esq. 
of Pentrenant, Montgomeryshire, youngest 
son of the late Rev. Philip Morris, the 
Hurst, Salop. 

Feb. 6. Very suddenly, at the residence 
of his son, William Hallam, esq. Upper 
Forest Tin Works, Swansea, aged 81, 
John Hallam, esq. 

Scortanp.—Dec. 25. At Haughland, 
J. C. Cameron, esq. banker in Elgin. 

Dec. 31. Drowned in the river Almond, 
when returning on foot from a public ball, 
the wife of Alex. Caddell, esq. of Cra- 
mond ironworks, 

Jan. 3. Susannah-Logan, wife of An- 
thony Dickson, esq. J.P. of Edrington 
House, Berwickshire. 


Jan. 8. At Portobello, Lady Hastings, 
widow of Lt.-Col. Sir Chas. H. Hastings. 

Jan. 12. At Denmore, George Charles 
Moir, esq. of Denmore, Aberdeen. 


Jan. 19. At Aberdeen, Walter Chal- 
mers Morison, eldest son of the late Jas. 
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Morison, esq. of Berbice, and grandson of 
the late Walter Morison, Minister of Petty. 

Jan. 20. At Edinburgh, Michael, second 
son of Jacob Ashenheim, esq. 

Jan. 25. At Aldourie, Inverness, Ethel- 
dred, wife of Chas. E. Fraser Tytler, esq. 

Jan. 31. At Edinburgh, Robert Wilson 
Maxwell, esq. of Middleton Hall, E.I. 
civil service, second son of the late Gen. 
Sir William Maxwell, Bart. of Calderwood. 

Feb. 1. At Kindcochet House, near 
Blair Atholl, Eliza, wife of Richard For- 
man, esq. 

Feb. 7. At Edinburgh, Frances, dau. 
of Edward Wakefield, esq. of the Oaks, 
near Macclesfield. 

Feb. 8. At Douglastown, Forfarshire, 
aged 83, Peter Walker, formerly of Nidie, 
Fifeshire, and last surviving son of the 
late Peter Walker, esq. of Kingask. 

IRELAND.—Dec. 21. Andrew Arm- 
strong, esq. M.A. resident Master of 
Trinity college, Dublin, and accountant 
and keeper of the deeds and muniments in 
the Incumbered Estates Court. 

Dec. 30. At Grangeford, co. Carlow, 
aged 110, Patrick M‘Evoy. <A few weeks 
previously to his death the deceased was 
able to walk two miles to witness the cele- 
bration of mass. 

Jan. 17. At Dublin, in his 19th year, 
the Most Hon. Paulyn Reginald Serlo 
Rawdon-Hastings, third Marquess of 
Hastings, &c. &c. Ensign of the 52d Foot. 
He was the eldest child of George-Au- 
gustus-Francis the second Marquess, by 
Barbara Baroness Grey de Ruthyn, and 
succeeded to the peerage Jan. 13, 1844. 
His death was the result of a slow fever, 
which originated in an accident some 
weeks before at Liverpool, when he was 
nearly drowned. He is succeeded by his 
only brother Henry Weysford Charles 
Plantagenet, born in 1842. 

Jan. 19. At the barracks, Fermoy, 
aged 24, Lord Robert Connolly Taylour, 
second son of the Marquess of Headfort. 
He had recently exchanged from the 
Guards to the 49th regt. His death was 
caused by the breaking of a blood-vessel 
on the lungs, on having an altercation with 
a man whom he saw beating a dog. He 
was unmarried. 

Jan. 23. At Ballyduff-house, co. Kil- 
kenny, aged 60, Eliza, wife of Rear-Adm. 
Milward. 

Jan. 24. At Dublin, aged 70, Capt. 
George Bury, late of the 88th Regt. He 
was wounded at the attack on Buenos 
Ayres, and at the battle of Busaco. 

Lately. At Cork, Mr. William Willes, 
Head-master of the School of Design, 
brother to Dr. Willes, an eminent phy- 
sician in that city. 

Feb, 4, At Rathmines, Alexander P, 
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M‘Crea, esq. for many years connected 
with the Provincial Bank of Treland. 

Feb. 9. At Maydrum Castle, near Ath- 
lone, aged 88, Florinda, dowager Vis- 
countess Castlemaine, aunt to the Earl of 
Clancarty. She was the eldest dau. of 
the Ist Earl, and sister to the late Earl 
and the Lord Archbishop of Tuam. She 
was married in 1782 to William 1st Lord 
Castlemaine, who died without issue in 
1839. By her demise, Lord Castlemaine 
comes into possession of the valuable es- 
tates of his uncle, the late Viscount, in the 
counties of Westmeath and Roscommon. 

East Inpres.—WNov. 6. At Sealcote, 
Punjaub, Lieut. T. B. Logan, 63d B.N.I. 

Nov. 19. At Umballah, Eliza, wife 
of Lieut. R. R. Bruce, Bengal Horse 
Art. youngest dau. of the late Major-Gen. 
Faunce, C.B. of Clifton. 

Dec. 13. At Ferozepore, aged 42, 
Capt. Lionel Richard Keane, Bengal In- 
valid Est., youngest son of the late Hugh 
Perry Keane, esq. of New-street, Spring- 
gardens, and the Island of St. Vincent. 

Dec. 17. At Boodee Pind, Punjaub, 
Louisa-Anna-Maria, the wife of Edward 
T. Dundas, esq. Lieut. 19th Bengal N.I., 
and of Manor, Stirlingshire, N.B., dau. 
of the Rev. Mordaunt Barnard, Rector of 
Little Bardfield, Essex. 


Lately. Aged 29, Capt. William Henry 
Jeremie, 38th Bengal Light Inf., son of 
the late Capt. Peter Jeremie, of Guernsey. 
This distinguished young officer was en- 
gaged during the whole of the war in 
Affghanistan, and received a medal for 


his services. He had just been appointed 
Brigade-Major at Barrackpore, and had 
obtained the highest testimonials of esteem 
and regard from the Commander-in-Chief, 
Sir Charles Napier. 

West Inpies.—Dec. 16. At Spanish 
Town, Jamaica, aged 37, Mary-Charlotte, 
wife of the Hon. Mr. Justice Stevenson. 

Dec. 29. At Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
aged 70, the Hon. William Hardin Burn- 
ley, the Senior unofficial Member of Her 
Majesty’s Council in that island. 

Jau.3. At Carriacou, Mr. R. C. Win- 
penny, surgeon, second son of the late 
Rev. Richard Cooke Winpenny, Vicar of 
Market Weighton, Yorkshire. 

Feb. 9. At Tobago, aged 31; Frede- 
rick-James, son of the late Richard Wood, 
esq. of Mincing-lane and Brompton. 

AsRoap.—April... On the passage 
from Adelaide to Hobart Town, Van Die- 
men’s Land, aged 23, John Adam Forbes, 
second surviving son of George Forbes, 
esq. West Coates House, Edinburgh. 

Sept. 15. At Launceston, Van Die- 
men’s Land, aged 54, Lieut. George 
Briscoe Skardon, R.N. 

Oct.8. At Adelaide, South Australia, 
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Ann-Elizabeth-Paqualin, eldest dau. of 
the late William Parnell, esq. Lower East 
Smithfield. 

Nov. 18. At Leghorn, Elizabeth, widow 
of Henry Harington, esq. M.D. 

Nov. 25. At Paris, Eliza-Ann, wife of 
Jean Bardonneau, esq. of Paris, and dau. 
of Wm. Henry Ashurst, esq. of Muswell- 
hill, and the Old Jewry. 

At Port Elizabeth, Algoa Bay, S. Africa, 
aged 39, James Chalmers, esq. surgeon, 
eldest son of Dr. William Chalmers, of 
Croydon. 

Nov. 26. At St. Omer, aged 90, Mait- 
land Maitland, M.D. 

At Como, Italy, aged 70, Wm. Lashley, 
esq. of Scarbro’. 

At San Francisco, Upper California, 
aged 3, of cholera, Edward, infant son 
of Edward J. Hastler, esq. formerly of 
Liverpool ; and Nov. 29, aged 33, of the 
same disease, Mary, his wife. 

Nov. 27. Near Cairo, aged 49, P. L. 
Strachan, esq. 

Nov. 28. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 
79, Richard Butler, esq. of Austinfriars. 

At Malta, suddenly, Thomas Joshua 
Rutter, esq. the Ordnance store-keeper, 
one of the oldest English residents, having 
filled that office upwards of fifty years. 

On board the bark Clara, off the Island 
of St. George, Azores, John Garnet Cour- 
tenay, esq. Staff Surgeon, late principal 
Medical Officer of New Zealand. 

Nov. 30, At Frederickshold, in Norway, 
where he was engaged in erecting gas- 
works, James Malam, esq. proprietor of 
the gasworks at Huntingdon, and several 
other towns in England. 

Lately. At Constantinople, Comm. 
George Harper (1829). 

In Persia, of fever, aged 28, Almeric 
Randolph Wood, youngest surviving son 
of the late Rev. William Wood, and At- 
taché to the Embassy at Constantinople. 

Dec. 3. At Whitehall, Lake Champlain, 
on his way to New York to join the Niagara 
steamer for England, aged 34, W. J. C. 
Benson, esq. of Quebec, Canada. 

Dec. 5. At Innsbruck, aged 27, Geor- 
gina Montgomery, Baroness de Roeder. 

Dec. 7. At Cannes, in France, aged 
60, Col. Bentham Sandwith, C.B. of the 
[st Bombay Light Cavalry. 

Near Alexandria,aged17, Henry-Schom- 
berg, son of Lieut.-Col. Pester, R.A. He 
was drowned by accidentally falling over- 
board on the Mahmoudieh Canal when on 
his passage to India. 

Dec. 8. At Naples, aged 76, Augustus 
Schmidchen, esq. Dep. Commissary-gen. 

Dec. 9. At Panama, aged 51, Thomas 
J. Hammond, esq. late of Eton. 

Dec. 10. ' At Calais, aged 73, Mrs. 
Harriet Maria Bradley, eldest surving dau. 
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of the late Adm. James Alms, R.N. for- 
merly of Chichester. 

Dec. 11. At Nice, aged 17, Sydney- 
Tudor, son of Capt. Gronow. 

Dec. 13. At Lille, in France, aged 50, 
Major St. John Bogle French, late on the 
Madras establishment. 

Dec. 14. In Switzerland, J. Douglas 
Clark, esq. of Park Village East, London. 

Dec. 16. At Lisbon, on board H.M. 
ship Retribution, aged 30, Lieut. James 
Stephen Darell, R.N. fourth son of Ed- 
ward Darell, esq. of Calehill, Kent. He 
served as midshipman of the Pique at the 
taking of Caiffa, Tsour, and St. Jean 
d’Acre in 1840; afterwards in the St. 
Vincent at Portsmouth and Rodney 92; 
was made Lieut. 1846, and has since 
served in the Endymion 44 on the N. Amer. 
and W. India stations. 

Dec. 26. At Madeira, aged 67, J. D. 
Webster Gordon, esq. brother of the late 
Rear.-Adm. James Murray Gordon. 

At Boulogne.sur-Mer, Capt. Charles 
Lushington Cumberlege, late of 4th Drag. 

Dec. 28. At Altona, Schumacker, the 
celebrated astronomer. 

Dec. 30. At Pisa, aged 59, Thomas 
Seaton Forman, esq. of Pipbrook House, 
Dorking. 
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At Paris, aged 38, Isaac James, esq. 
second son of the late Isaac James, esq. 
of Waterloo-pl. 

Dec. 31. At Rome, Miss Eliza Hankey, 
of Connaught-sq. 

At Vauxbuin, near Soissons, aged 93, 
Frances-Julia, widow of Chevalier de 
Pougens (Member of the Royal Institute 
of France), only dau. of the late James 
Sayer, esq. of Marshgate, near Richmond. 

Jan.1. Aged 54, the reigning Pririce 
Leopold of Lippe-Detmold. He leaves 
eight children, five princes and three prin- 
cesses from his marriage with the Princess 
Emilie de Schwarzbourg-Sondershausen. 
His eldest son, Prince Leopold, who suc- 
ceeds him, was born in 1821. 

Jan. 2. At Dresden, aged 74, Sophia- 
Helene-Frederica, relict of George Todd, 
esq. of Bellsize, Hampstead. 

Jan. 4. At Genoa, Anna-Maria, dau. 
of the late Charles Jenkins, esq. of 
Northiam, Sussex. 

Jan. 5. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 27, 
John Jenkins Thomas, esq. late of the 
5th Dragoon Guards, and only son of the 
late John Thomas, esq. R.N. of Caercady 
House, Glamorganshire. 

Jan. 15. At Florence, aged 65, Charles 
Perkins, esq. of Mark-lane. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 





Deaths Registered 











Week ending | l ae | fs 
Saturday, Under 15 to; 60and Age not Total. Males, | Females. | 
15. 60. | upwards. specified. 2 
—n | | ji 
Jan. 25. 443 | 325; 188 _ 956 . 451 505 1523 
Feb. Rs 444 | 358 | 233 _ 1035 | 532 503 1537 
” 8.;| 513 | 346 247 1 1109 | 564 545 1604 
» 15. 467 | 359 | 210 _ 1036 | 515 521 1576 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Fes. 18. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
8. d. e d. s. d. a; @. s. d. s. d. 
40 1 24 #41 16 6 22 6 25 5 29 8 

















PRICE OF HOPS, Fes. 24. 
Sussex Pockets, 3/. 4s. to 37. 14s,—Kent Pockets, 3/7. 10s. to 67. Os. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Fes. 24. 
Hay, 2/. 8s. to 37. 15s.—Straw, 1/. 0s. to 11. 6s.—Clover, 37. 0s. to 4/. 2s. 
SMITHFIELD, Fes. 24. To sink the Offai—per stone of 8lbs. 


| Pe asccccesae, 426.8050: GH; Head of Cattle at Market, Fes. 24. 
Mutton ...........38. 2d. to4s. 6d. Os cscs se 0d 3970 Calves 180 
Veal...ssecccsccced8 4d. to 48. , 4d. SheepandLambs 21,700 Pigs 300 
Pork.......ee0000038. Od. to 3s. 10d. 


COAL MARKET, Fes. 24. 
Walls Ends, &c. 12s. 6d. to 21s. Od. per ton. Other sorts, 13s. Od. to 14s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 38s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 39s. 0d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From January 26, to February 25, 1851, both inclusive. 
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